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PREFACE. 


| 

| 

| This history was originally published at Leipzig in 1904, 
| to cOmmemorate the fortieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the International. The writer, G. Jaeckh, had 
| the great advantage of being able to refer to the papers left 
| by an old member of the International, the late Hermann 
Jung, a Swiss, who lived for many years in London, where 
he was well known as an earnest fighter in the cause of the 
| people, and also as a friend of the poor foreigner. His 
) tragic end is well known, how he was basely murdered by 
a mai whom he had befriended. The history will, I think, 
be found to be one of great interest, and it was well that 
it should be written before the documents had become 
dispersed. 

We in England should remember that the International 
was founded at a meéetine held in St. Martin’s Hall, on 
September 28th, 1864, at which Professor Beesly presided. 
The very first address which was issued rightly drew atten- 
tion to the misery of the mass of the people, though Mr. 
Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day, had 
just been calling attention to the great increase in our 
exports. and imports. No. doubt when our Chancellor next 
makes his Budget speech, he too will almost become lyrical 
| when he has to speak of the volume of trade, but will he nee 
ae say much about the millions who are just on the border line — a 
a of poverty? We shall not go far wrong if we insist that the 
ideal is not the increase of wealth of the few, but the 
diffusion of comfort among the great body of the people. 
But the International, as its name implies, did not merely 
aim at securing better conditions for Englishmen, it stood 
for the solidarity of labour all over the world. Its great 
aim was so to unite the workers of all lands that their 
economic position might everywhere be improved. The 
reader will see how it was able to help workers in various 
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lands, atid to prevent the importation of blacklegs when 
strikes occurred. 

It is true, too, unfortunately, that it will be seen that 
there were intrigues among its members which often accom- 
plished disintegration that the enemy had been unable to 
achieve. 

The Franco-German war was another great blow ; but it 
will be seen, too, what a noble stand the German leaders—oi 
whom Bebel is still fortunately with us—made against mili- 
tarism and the iniquitous annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, 
the cause of so much unrest, which still endures. The 
popular leaders here showed that they had much saner views 
of history than cranky professors. 

The suppression of the Commune, too, was a great set- 
back, but still it cannot be said that the Communards died 
in vain, for their struggle and death made the establishment 
of the Republic possible in France. 

While it existed, the International was a terror to the 
reactionary Governments of Europe. It might be asked 
whether it will ever be revived. Ina different form it is 
being re-created. Circumstances have changed, and a man 
like Karl Marx is not found every day. But along different 
lines the solidarity of labour is being established. Much has 
heen done by International Congresses, and by, the co- 
operation between the trade unions of different countries, and 
the most important work of the International is now being 
carried on by the Socialist parties of the different States, 
through the International Bureau. That will grow, and it 
‘s to the action of those parties that we may look to attain 
the objects of the old International Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation by which the proletariat will at last achieve its 
emancipation and its participation in the blessings of in- 
creased prosperity, and will no longer live, so to speak, 
outside the civilisation of the world. 


Jacques BONHOMME, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. 








THE FOUNDATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL, FROM 
ST. Martin’s Hatt To GENEVA—1864-1866. 


The International Working Men’s Association was 
founded in St. Martin’s Hall,* on September 28, 1864. 

What was the Internationa] ? Whence did it come, and 
What were its aims? What has it accomplished? There 
appears to be a certain mystery about its rapid rise, its first 
appearance has in it something boundless and gigantic 
which does not accord with the ordinary middle-class way of 
looking at things. This was the cause of the senseless panic 
which spread through the middle-classes, and even at the 
present time the mention of its name strikes terror in the 
bosom of writers of history from the middle-class point of 
view. What was, then, the International? It was the first 
time that the working-classes of Europe combined together. 
From the very beginning it attracted enormous numbers of 
the proletariat, and in the course of six or seven years the 
Organisation grew so vast that it split up, and out of its 
fragments new and large bodies of organised workers were 
formed. What is to-day the working-class movement is 
really the old International; but now it exists 
different countries with different organisations. 

The International also gives the Socialist writer of his- 
tory a good many nuts to crack. The European Labour 
movement came as a flood in a time when the economic 
conditions of the proletarian struggle were not favourable, 
and when political conditions on the whole of the European 
continent were not the same. The 15 years which had 
elapsed since 1848, when the revolutionary movement of that 
time had been suppressed at the expense of much blood, 
had made capital more free from restraint all over the west 
of Europe. Both in Germany and in Austria, the two coun- 
tries which were still most medieval, the capitalist stream 
Carried away and overwhelmed all barriers, and freedom of 


“ This Hall was originally intended for a concert room; it then 
became the Queen’s Theatre, and is now used as offices ; it is just at the 


corner of Endell Street and Long Acre, opposite the ‘* Enterprise ’’ 
public-house.—].B. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. 


trade, and the new right of settling anywhere, allowed 
people to go anywhere without the old restrictions imposed 
by the rules of the police. It was evident to a foreign 
observer that these new forces, once released from their 
fetters, would accomplish great things, and that in a short 
time not only would there be’ great changes in the middle- 
classes, but that when Germany awoke from her Fifteenth 
Century slumber there would be also a proletarian revolu- 
tion. There seemed a still more favourable outlook for a pro- 
letarian revolution in France, where the Empire had entirely 
alienated the middle-classes and the proletariat were anxious 
to revenge 1848 ; when, too, after the Crimean War, there 
began a war of liberation in Italy, aud it seemed then as if 
there was all over Europe an attack on the counter-revolu- 
tion. Even in reactionary Germany the middle-class began 
to see that its battles were being fought on the banks of the 
Po, and the National Union—that last reserve of the middle- 
class revolutionists—was formed. Even in England—though 
at this time she was not as poor as Germany—Marx and 
Engels hoped that they could discern in the period which 
extends from 1859 to 1871 signs of a social and an inter- 
national revolution, and they determined to seize the first 
and best opportunity available to organise this international 
uprising. : 

But we now know that what took place in Europe from 
1859 to 1871—though it was an European movement—yet 
was not so much the first step in a proletarian, but rather 
the last phase of a middle-class revolution. This, during 
those twelve years, gave the power in Europe to the middle- 
class, and this continued for ten more years. And _ this 
middle-class itself had become quite different to that one 
which, half-a-generation before, Marx and Engels had 
known on the Continent. It had long lost all the revolu- 
tionary energy which it had shown in the Revolution of 
February and March in 1848 ; it had become conservative, 
and it no longer expected its future from its own power, nor 
from the blind social forces which it did not understand, but 
from some casual event in history, from the personal in- 
fluence of statesmen, or of princely heroes, or from warlike 
expeditions abroad. This was the last phase of the middle- 
class revolution in Europe, and as the fetters of the middle- 
class were first loosened on the Continent at Austerlitz® and 
Jena,+ so it triumphed not on the barricades and in street 
fighting, but on the fields of battle of Magenta} and Sol- 
ferino,§ of Koniggratz|| and Sedan.! Where the middle-class 


became powerful through the sword, it accomplished the 

















* 7808, ¢ 1806. { 1859. § 1859. || 1866: we callthis Sadowa. 4) 1871. 
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ruin Of the old system by war; and, after the Peace of 
Frankfort,* the middle-class—both of the conquerors and 
the conquered—triumphed at Berlin. and at Paris, at Vienna 
and at Rome. | 

The European movement which began in 1859 also led 
up to the proletarian revolution of the Paris Commune, but 
it did not lead to victory. After the fall of the Commune 
was founded: the French middle-class republic, due to the 
reactionaries—the small proprietors and lower middle-class 
of France. This strengthened the middle-class of Europe, 
and made it stronger and more vigorous. This class then 
understood that it could direct the operations of the military 
Classes, and that it no longer needed a Bonaparte to put 
down the workers. The massacres in May, 1871, rendered 
legitimate the rule of Thiers, of Jules Favre, and of Gam- 
betta. That is why the victorious middle-class of Germany 
introduced some Bonapartism in their new German Empire. 
And if Marx and Engels over-estimated the revolutionary 
character of the middle-class and the proletarian characteris- 
tic of the last European revolution, it was impossible for 
them to estimate correctly the course which it would: take. 
It was quite possible that this revolution might in the main 
have been a middle-class one, but the proletarian revolution 
set out also at the same time, caught up the rearguard of 
the first, and was only driven back because the former retired 
into the citadel of political power. And the same happened 
in the closing of the middle-class revolutionary era in old 
Europe, with the formation of middle-class national States, 
which was intended to form a barrier against the encroach- 
ments of the workers, who were to be put off by the struggle 
for political rights in national States. This movement was 
assisted by the internecine disputes and dissensions in the 
International itself, which broke to pieces a very strong 
organisation, but it was also aided by the consolidation of 
the strength of the middle-classes in different States. The 
difference of language between nations tended to make each 
State more homogeneous, but at the same time this 
did not increase the power of those States, for there 
also arose a German, a Swiss, a French, an Italian, a 
Spanish proletariat, with quite definite political rights, in- 
‘stead of the proletariat which had had no rights in German 
and Romance speaking countries. The economic struggle 
followed the political struggle, and this fight took place 
within narrow limits. An international direction, as was that 
of the General Council of the International, was unable to 
give proper tactical directions as to the course to be pursued. 








* The treaty which concluded the Franco-German war in 1871.—]. B. 
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Legendary history gives as the date of the formation of 
the International either the London Exhibition of 1862 or 
the Fall of Poland. It is possible that both these events. 
may have had something to do with the matter, but they 
were not the direct causes of this movement. The primary 
cause of the foundation of the International goes much fur- 
ther back ; it goes back to the declaration of the Rights of 
Man of the Eighteenth Century, and also to the Commun- 
istic union, and the first pronunciamento was not the in- 
augural address but the Communist Manifesto of 1847. 
For it was in 1847 that the cry, ‘‘ Workers of all countries. 
unite,’’ was first heard, and it was as necessary then as in 
1864. Then, as later, a revolution was at hand, which must 
be made an international one—in both cases Marx and 
Engels wished to help the weak. In previous times they 
were hindered by intrigues of others, and much of what they 
wished to do could not be accomplished. The intriguers, 
however, failed to prevent the work being done, though it is 
true that they hindered its progress for a time. The solution 
of the problem depends on the following of higher laws, and 
these in the main, though perhaps not always in detail, have 
been stated by Marx and Engels. 


TuE FOUNDATION at St. MaArTIN’S HALL. 


The London International Exhibition of 1862 was really 
a meeting-place for men of the middle-class from all parts ot 
the world—it was, in one word, the international of the 
middle-class. By chance it also brought working men to- 
gether ; the German middle-class had had the same idea as 
Bonaparte, namely, to send working-class delegates to the 
British capital. Both groups of delegates went home with 
new ideas ; they had studied the British trade unions, and 
had become acquainted with their social and political in- 
fluence. So that the German Labour question is connected 
also, like the French Labour question, with the London 
International Exhibition. The English working men, too, 
were influenced by the French, and the first idea of forming 
an international labour association had come from Paris. 
In both countries it had occurred to the leaders of the move- 
ment that if an international union of workers could be 
formed, then it would become possible to largely improve 
the conditions of labour. 

Many committee meetings and meetings were held before 
the International was founded, and the English Labour jour- 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. 5 
nals also played their part in the inception of the movement. 
Since 1861 their chief organ was the ‘‘ Beehive,’’ and its 
editor was George Potter, who was president of a Labour 
‘association, and also willingly played the part of a trade 
unionist leader, though he was not such an important per- 
sonage as the other undoubted leaders of the English 
working-classes, as, for instance, such men as Applegarth, 
Allan, Howell, Odger, etc. But his newspaper was intelli- 
gently edited, and indeed for some time it was the best 
Labour paper, and shortly after the foundation of the Inter- 
national it became by order of the General Committee the 
official organ of the movement, and in it were published the 
regulations, etc. It after contained articles from Karl Marx 
up till the year 1871, when on account of disagreements with 
the General Council it was no longer one of the organs of 
‘the International. The standpoint of the ‘* Beehive’’ was 
not Socialistic, but Radical and Democratic, and in referring 
‘to the meeting in St. Martin’s Hall it was said in the ‘* Bee- 
hive’’ that an alliance had been formed between the right or 
‘conservative side of Labour, and the left or legitimate rights 
of Labour. Nevertheless it was very useful to the movement. 
‘Besides the ‘‘ Beehive,’’ there was also a weekly paper, the 
‘“Miner and Workman's Advocate,’’ which also supported 
the new movement. This newspaper in the fall of the year 
1865 was purchased by the International, and was then 
called, first, the ‘‘ Workman’s Advocate,’’ and afterwards 
‘tthe ‘‘ Commonwealth,’’ its size being then enlarged. Its 
editor was Eccarius, who there published a series of articles 
ion the economics of John Stuart Mill, and Engels often wrote 
articles on the Polish question. 

It is well to remember the names of some of the men, too, 
who helped in the preliminary meetings ; and we must not 
forget that about 1860 the trade unionist leaders had been 
‘very active. There were a remarkable body of able men with 
very great powers of organisation. Among these were 
‘William Allan, the General Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers ; Robert Applegarth, who had organ- 
ised the carpenters; George Odger, the shoemaker, who 
‘became secretary in 1860 of the London Trades Council ; 
with these was Eccarius, a tailor, who was born in Thur- 
© ingia, and, after belonging to advanced bodies in Germany, 
tad become a member of the London Communistic body. 
The latter acted as a link between London and Continental 
working men, and aimed at not merely forming a local trade 
union, but at forming an international organised body of 
-workers. These leaders had joined an agitation in favour 
-of political reforms, and had striven to overcome the reluc- 
tance of the workers to join in political movements, and 
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6 THE INTERNATIONAL. 


especially in agitations in favour of Parliamentary reform. 
They thought that they could by means of the London Trades 
Council organise a movement to effect this purpose. After- 
wards this same Council played an important part in politics : 
it took a prominent part in organising the welcome in honour 
of Garibaldi,* and in 1861 it organised a protest meeting 
against the support given by the British middle-class to the 
slave-owners of the Southern States of America, and it soon 
afterwards took part in the agitation in favour of a Reform 
Bul. The visit of the French Labour delegates to the Exhi- 
bition of 1862 afforded an opportunity of entering into 
relations with them, and to consider questions from a 
working-class and an international point of view. In 1863 
the sanguinary suppression of the last Polish rising gave 
rise to a violent protest addressed by the English workers 
to their French mates, and these answered by sending dele- 
gates to London. They were received at a public meeting, 
and this led to the formation of an International Labour 
Association. So far it is true to say that the Polish question 
was the indirect cause of the formation of the International, 
but it was only the indirect cause. It might have occurred 
that the meeting was held to discuss the Irish or the Ameri- 
can question. This was only really a pretext, the real cause, 
the spark which kindled the flame and made it burn brightly 
was of a social nature. 

The historic meeting in St. Martin’s Hall, on September 
28, 1864,7 was composed of citizens of all countries, for not 
only were Englishmen present, but there were also Germans, 
French, Italians, and Poles. The chairman was Professor 
Beesly, who had already taken part in the great builders’ 
strike of 1861, and had defended the cause of Labour against 
the Manchester School of politicians in many letters and 
articles, and had rendered great service to Labour by his 
many articles in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ and the ‘* Beehive.’’ 
He told the meeting how the workers of Paris had sent a 
deputation to the meeting in favour of Poland, which had 
been held at St. James’s Hall, in April, 1864, and how it 
had been resolved that a committee of English working mer 
should send fraternal greetings to their brothers in Paris. 
They in their turn had sent a deputation to the present meet- 
ing. The chairman trusted that the outcome of this meeting 
would be the formation of a brotherly union among the 
workers of all countries. Then he spoke of the necessity of 
an alliance between France and England, so as to secure 
and preserve the freedom of the world. Then he denounced 











* This was, however, later in 1864.—J. 5. j 
+ Marx was not at this meeting, as stated in ‘ History of Trade: 


Unionism,”’ by. 5S. and B-Webp.—). BS. 
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the power of their rulers, their contempt for internationa) 
right, and he said how in his opinion the English Government 
was just as bad, if not worse, than the governments of 
Continental Europe. He denounced their holding Gibraltar, 
and he condemned their action in China, in Japan, and in 
India. He adjured his hearers to put aside all the selfish 
instincts which hide themselves under the name of patriotism, 
and only to be proud of actions which their conscience told 
them were right and just. Then he showed the different 
means advocated by French and English working men in 
order to obtain their rights, and at the close of his speech 
he was much applauded.* 

Then a German choral society sang, and Odger read the 
address prepared by the English Committee to be sent to 
the French working men. This was replied to by Tolain, 
on behalf of the French deputation—consisting also of 
Limousin and Penachon. The speech he made is only of 
historical interest, as it contains many commonplaces. Le 
Lubez sketched the scheme of the new organisation, whose 
Central Committee was to sit in London, and .to have 
branches in all the capitals of Europe. It was decided to 
hold the next .year’s congress in Belgium. 

A resolution was moved by Wheeler, a trade unionist, in 
which it was stated that ‘‘ The meeting had heard with 
pleasure their French brethren, they were heartily welcomed, 
and their programme was accepted as the basis of an inter- 
national union. A committee was appointed with power. to 
add to its numbers and to draw up a statement of principles 
and rules for the conduct of business.’’ 

The resolution was supported by Eccarius, by Major 
Wolff (Mazzini’s secretary), by Bosquet (a Frenchman), and 
by Forbes (an Irishman). It was carried unanimously, and 
a committee was appointed. This included Odger, Howell, 
Eccarius, Osborne, Lucraft, Bosquet, Wolff, and Dr. Marx, 
who is named last by the ‘‘ Beehive.’’ So-ended the historic 
day of the foundation of the International. 


Tur INTERNATIONAL AND TRADE UNIONS. 


The English working men had, perhaps, more than their 
fair share on the Committee. This was not only due to the 

















* Professor Beesly wrote on September 18, 1904, a letter to the 
London correspondent of the ‘‘ Humanité,’’ in which he says that in his. 
opinion the immediate practical objects which the International might 
have hoped to attain were the suppression of war and the checking of 
militarism.. In his opinion this should be the chief aims of modern 
international Socialism.—]. B. 
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fact that it was easier to organise such an association from 
London, but also that the leaders of the workers in London 
were practical men, and, besides that, England was the only 
country in which there was any good organisation of Labour. 
It was, therefore, to be expected that the direction of the 
new movement would be in English hands. In the English 
Labour world there were not only economic motives for 
action, but many men took a very great interest in what 
was going on on the Continent in the political world. On 
the European Continent capitalism had for a century had 
a very good time; the capitalist. progress had called into 
existence able men who were prepared to make a good and 
sturdy fight for their interests. The triumph of Free Trade 
since 1846 had compelled the English manufacturers to 
engage in a very severe struggle with the manufacturers of 
the Continent, and at the same time the English capitalists 
had had a great deal of conflict with their workers, who were 
more or less organised by their trade unions, while the 
workers on the Continent, being unorganised, were not such 
a source of trouble to their employers. We shall often 
notice this in the course of this history ; at present it is only 
necessary to call attention to it. It must also be noticed 
that the International caused many workers to devote more 
time and attention than they had hitherto done to politics, 
and not only to questions affecting their own particular 
industries. That is one of the reasons why, at the beginning 
and in the first years of the International, it will be seen 
that many trade union leaders took a prominent part in the 
movement.* 


The chief support of the International in London was for 
a long time the London Trades Council, in which the leaders 
of unionism—Allan, Applegarth, Couson, Howell and Odger 
—were very influential. Two years after the foundation of the 
International the London Trades Council passed a resolution 
giving their hearty support to the International on account 
of English interests. The resolution stated that the con- 
dition of workers in any country would never be improved 
unless steps were taken to consolidate their interest all over 
the world, and that steps should be taken in order to secure 
this. When, in the same year, the Liberal Government 
brought in a Reform Bill the Council took up the agitation 
in favour of a Reform Bill, and urged all sections of the 
International to carry on similar agitations in their respective 
‘countries. 





* Karl Marx in his letters to Kugelmann (translated in ‘‘Social- 
Democrat ’’) calls attention to this. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS AND RULES. 


The question of taking the necessary steps to frame a 


‘constitution and to organise a provisional general council, 
as well as the drawing up of a general address and pro- 
‘visional rules and regulations, was at once set on foot. In 
‘the beginning of October the Committee, which had been 
‘elected on September 28, 1864, met ; it co-opted several mem- 


bers of different nationalities, formed an executive, and 


‘opened a subscription list to defray necessary expenses. * 


Three guineas were collected. The next week another meet- 


ing was held, and a Sub-Committee was chosen to draw up 
an address and rules. Then Major Wolff, the secretary of 


Mazzini, proposed that the rules of the Italian Working 
Men’s Association should be translated into German. He 
Saw no reason why the rules of this Society, which numbered 


about 400 and which was going to hold its congress at 


Naples in a few weeks, should not be adopted by other 


mations. There were others, too, who agreed that this might 


be done, and that the rules of this Mazzinian organisation, 
which was really a secret society, might be adopted by the 
International. The majority, however, were more reason- 


-able, and directed that the rules should be referred to the 


Sub-Committee, which should-consider the matter and report 
to the General Committee. Major Wolff was sent as dele- 


gate from the International to the Italian Labour Congress. 


At this meeting the name of the Association, ‘‘ The Working 
Men’s International Association,’’ was chosen. 


At the two next meetings the general address was dis- 


‘cussed, and provisional rules were adopted. Marx wrote 


the address, with a preface, and also the provisional rules, 


though they were presented in the name of the Sub-Com- 


mittee. After a long and somewhat discursive discussion 
these were adopted. A resolution was also passed, which 
stated that it was desirable to hold in 1865 a universal work- 
‘ing men’s congress at Brussels, at which the whole of 
Europe should be represented ; that this body should adopt 


certain rules, and choose a General Council which should 


‘sit in London. ‘They rejected the address which Mazzini 
had drawn up, and which expressed his ideas but put on 
‘one side the class-war. The Committee constituted itself 
the provisional general council, and decided to meet in 
London—Odger was its first president ; he was succeeded 


by Eccarius. 


* The General Council consisted of 50 members, of which ten were 
«Germans, nine French, six Italians, two Poles, two Swiss and the 
remainder English. 
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THE FIRST RESULTs. 


At first the connection between the Association and the 
English labour unions was very close. At a meeting of the 
Association it was resolved that anyone living in England 
could become a member, but that no person could become 
a member of the General Committee unless he attended the 
meetings. In this way it necessarily followed that only 
Englishmen could become members: of the General Council, 
and that foreigners were excluded unless they lived in or 
near London. Afterwards it was resolved that there should 
be a minimum yearly Subscription of £1. At another meet- 
ing invitations were extended to trade unions to join the 
International, and at a general meeting all working-class 
organisations were invited to join, and the amount of sub- 
scription was left to each society, each organisation being 
invited to contribute according to its means. Finally it was 
decided that if London unions joined the International they 
should have the right of electing a member to the Council, 
but this body was to decide whether it would accept or 
reject the delegate thus chosen. The Organisations in the 
provinces should have a corresponding member. London 
was at the same time declared to be the town where the 
central offices of the International were to be, and where the 
General Council was to sit. 


In spite of these advantages, at first the progress of 
the International was only slow. In lebruary, 1865, it was 
announced to the General Council that the Masons’ Union 
had accepted the principles of the International and had 
applied to join the body. In March, 1865, the General 
Council sent a deputation to the English Shoe Makers’ 
Union, where, on the motion of delegates from Birmingham 
and Hull, it was resolved that the meeting accepts the 
principles ef the International, declares its adhesion to that 
body, and calls on all its members to Carry On a vigorous 
propaganda in favour of the cause. But in many cases the 
Unions would not move. Circumstances seemed more favour- 
able when there was a question of the extension of the 
suffrage, which would give a vote to many of the working 
Classes. This became still more so after the Trades Union 
Conference of 1866, when a resolution was passed calling on 
workers in every country to give their support to the Inter- 
national, and to the need of workers combining for the 
defence of their interests. The ‘ Commonwealth,’’ in the 
Same number in which it quotes this resolution, was able to 
enumerate no less than twelve unions which, during the 
last three weeks, had given in their adherence to the Inter- 
national, and also to state that others were going to consider 
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the question ; it was also stated that the London Compositors 
and the United Shoemakers had chosen their delegates to 
the conference at Geneva. In the number for May it was 
stated that many members from unions had joined: 1,000 
from the Silk Weavers, 8,000 from the Tailors, 9,000 from 
the Shoemakers, also many from the Engineers and the Iron 
Workers. In the number for July it was said that the 
Manchester Carpenters—Applegarth being their president— 
had determined to join, and it was also stated that the 
Masons’ Union in London and Stratford would do the same. 
In the number for November it was announced that a Union 
of basket Makers having 300 members, and an Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union of 28,000 adhered to the movement. The 
Report of the General Council to the Congress of Lausanne 
in 1867, speaking of the English section, reports that 15 
unions had joined, and that 13 of them had sent delegates 
to the Congress at Geneva. All these unions also pledged 
themselves to pay a yearly subscription for each of their 
members to the general funds of the International. 
Evidently there was a greater connection between the 
English trade unions and the International than would have 
been thought of at first. A great deal of this was due to 
a very. vigorous propaganda which was carried on at and 
near London by members of the General Council, by Odger, 
by Eccarius, by Cremer, by Wheeler, and others, not only 
in meetings, but also in the meetings of the unions. A 
section of the International was established at Greenwich, 
and much work was done there among the masons and the 
shoemakers. When the Reform agitation of 1865 was 
begun, the General Council, while taking part in it also 
resolved that nothing short of universal suffrage would meet 
the demands of the workers. Nor did the General Council! 
fail to engage in a propaganda on the Continent. The first 
foreigners who joined were the members—350—of the Italian 
Working Men’s Association in London, but after a short 
time, at Mazzini’s instigation, they withdrew. Then three 
German associations in London *joined—the Teutonia, the 
Harmony, and the Working Men’s Union, that old centre 
of Communism which was founded in 1840. Then, too, an- 
association formed of Polish emigrants was re-organised and 
affiliated itself to the International. Soon good news also 
came from the Continent. Karl Marx, the Secretary for 
Germany, was able to announce that 50,000 copies of the 
inaugural address and the rules which had been translated 
into German, had been sent to Germany, and that a branch 
had been established in Switzerland. The Secretary for 
Switzerland, Jung, a watchmaker, a member of the General 
Council, reported that five working men’s associations of 
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Geneva had joined, and that everyone was eager in the 
cause. lhe rules were enthusiastically adopted. Fontaine 
wrote from Belgium, saying that the Committee of the 
Federated Unions informed him that they agreed to the 
provisional rules of. the General Council, and would do all 
they could to get the whole of the Belgian unions to join 
the International. Shortly afterwards, Devastére was ap- 
pointed corresponding secretary for Belgium. In France, 
where Le Lubez had retired, Dupont was appointed corre- 
spovuding secretary, and he reported that he was organising 
the weavers’ strike at Lyonson the basis of the International. 
he strikers came to the General Council for help, and 
reported that their employers wished to reduce their wages 
on the ground that otherwise it was difficult to compete with 
English manufacturers. The General Council sent them 
information as to the rate of wages at Nottingham, and 
also sent, at their request, 500 cards of membership to 
Lyons. The German compositors, too, who in the spring of 
1865, in Leipzic, had made their first great stand against 
Oppression, also approached the General Council asking them 
to interest themselves and especially the Bookbinders’ Union 
of London in the struggle which they were waging against 
being exploited. Finally, representatives from Spain and 
from the United States were elected to the General Council. 

While thus actively organising Labour, the General 
Council did not forget its duty of getting up demonstrations 
on questions of foreign policy, so as to make use of them 
as a means of propaganda in favour of the Intecnational. 
When President Lincoln was chosen President for the second 
time (1865), a warm address of congratulation was sent to 
the American people, expressing the joy that was felt that 
the sworn enemy of slavery had been placed in a position 
of power ; and, after Lincoln’s murder (1865), an address 
of condolence was sent to Johnson, his successor. The 
General Council also took part in the meetings in favour of 
Poland, and also commemorated the victims who had fallen 
in the streets of Paris in June, 1848. At all these gatherings 
care was taken to draw attention to the principles of the 
International. 

In addition to all this feverish activity, it was determined 
to hold an annual conference, and it was wished to hold the 
first meeting at Brussels. But it was found impossible to 
have this meeting there, as the Belgian Government prac- 
tically prohibited the meeting, making use of a law by 
means of which any foreigner could be expelled from Belgium 
and giving notice that they would put it in force if the 
congress were held. Therefore it was decided to hold a 
conference in London on September 25, 1865, and tuo discuss 
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tne folowing: (1) The programme of the Congress. (2) 
Questions relating to the organisation of the International. 
(3) A combination of the power of the workers for the struggle 
between capital and labour. (4) Trade unions, their history, 
their present attitude, and their future. (5) Combinations 
among workers. (6) Direct and indirect taxation. (7) Women 


and child labour. (8) The Muscovite danger to Europe and the 


re-establishment of a free and united Poland. (9) Standing 
armies and their influence on the interests of the working- 
classes. It was decided to hold a soirée on September 28, 


in Order to celebrate the foundation of the International, to 
welcome the Continental delegates, and to rejoice at the 


triumph of the Northern States of America and their victory 
over slavery. 


THE LONDON CONFERENCE. 


The first congress of the International was held im 
London, from September 25 to 2y, 1865, and was very 
important. There were the English delegates representing 
the various trade unions: men like Odger, Cremer, Howell, 
Wheeler, Shaw, Dell, Weston, etc... With these cold- 
blooded, businesslike men, who hardly became excited in 
discussion, were the active, lively French delegates : Tolain, 
Limousin, Varlin, Fribourg, Clarion, who seemed to enjoy 


listening to their own speeches, and yet seemed to be quite. 


helpless in all matters relating to questions of organisation, 
but were quite willing and ready to make speeches on that 
very question. From Switzerland came Dupleix, who repre- 
sented the Irench-speaking population, and John Philip 
Becker (a native of the Palatinate, who had shown a remark- 
ably able military talent in the Baden insurrection of 1849,. 
and now was no less distinguished as an industrious organiser 
and an indefatigable agitator on peaceful lines), and was a 
delegate from the German-speaking portion of Switzerland. 
From Belgium came De Paepe, a doctor, who was also an 
able writer, very intelligent, energetic and good in all things. 
Other nationalities were not directly represented by delegates. 
sent from their respective countries, but by some of their 
countrymen already living in London. Thus Lessner and 
Schapper, two members of the Communist League, repre- 
sented the Germans, Bobrzinski the Poles, Major Wolff, and 
their corresponding members on the General Council, the 
Italians, Germany by Marx, Switzerland by Jung, France 
by Dupont, and Eccarius also represented the Germans. 
This was the general staff of the great international army 
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which had organised the great array, and the London 
conference was the first result. 

No less remarkable than the nationalities were the pro- 
ceedings at the conference. Odger, President of the General 
Council, directed the proceedings on each of the three days 
with conspicuous skill. Cremer, the Secretary of the Council, 
first read a report on the general situation of the movement, 
and expounded in it the international programme; he also 
drew attention to the fact that the leading unions had taken 
a very active part in politics, and he attributed this new 
attitude to the influence which had been a consequence of 
the new movement, he hoped that these ardent spirits would 
be able to induce the great mass of their comrades to follow 
a similar policy. Fribourg and Tolain spoke about the 
struggle going on all over France, and Dupont especially 
for Lyons. There were complaints that the French work- 
men had not the right of holding meetings, and that they 
could not form societies of more than 20 members, and that 
these laws crippled all attempts at organisation. The com- 
plaints were only partly correct. Already in the beginning 
of the year Napoleon III. had permitted unions to be formed, 
and though political associations could not be formed, yet 
this was got over in accordance with the history of French 
traditions, by forming clubs ; and, indeed, this prohibition 
really gave an impetus to the formation of secret societies. 
At Lyons the freeing of the working classes was going on; 
the speaker mentioned as means employed towards this end 
‘moral power, justice, and truth.’’ The report from Swit- 
zerland was the most favourable. Dupleix, the delegate 
from the French-speaking section, represented in the con- 
gress five large working-class associations from Geneva, 
Neufchatel, Montreux, Vevey and Lausanne, and the aged 
Becker, the delegate from the German-speaking portion of 
Switzerland, also reported favourably of the movement. The 
latter was very anxious to advocate the establishment of 
institutions for the care of the sick, and Cremer answered 
him somewhat tartly that it was not their business to found 
hospitals and burial clubs. De Paepe had only been working 
in Belgium for six weeks, but he was able to report good 
results. The Belgian workers, he said, were no longer expect- 
ing their salvation from co-operation, though they were quite 
convinced that it might be useful to them in their struggle. 
The Poles were all in favour of the International. Many 
Continental delegates were anxious to have an international 
organ, and this gave Karl Marx the opportunity to say some- 
thing bitter against the hirelings of the press. Meanwhile, 
on the motion of Becker, it was resolved to recognise the 
““Workman’s Advocate ’”’ as the official organ of the Inter- 
national. 
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On the second day it was resolved to hold the second 
congress at Geneva, in May of the following year. The 
l'rench delegates strenuously opposed a proposition to have 
this congress in September, saying that it was a question 
of life and death with them to have the Congress as soon 
as possible. There was a sharp tussle between Cremer and 
Eccarius on the question of future organisation, and it was 
finally resolved that each delegate to a congress must at 
least represent 30 members having belonged to an associa- 
tion for at least three months. The French fought hard 
against this, contending that all members should have equal 
rights, and that every member might attend the congress 
and take part in its proceedings. In vain was it pointed out 
to them that such a system would be suicidal, that it would 
destroy the representative character of the congress, and 
that it would become a farce which might last for six months; 
but, in spite of their opposition, the resolution was carried. 
After this the French voted for the resolution which declared 
that only delegates could take an active part in the work of 
the congress. The Polish question, which arose on the third 
day, also was the cause of a very heated debate. De Paepe 
and several other delegates did not see why so much attention 
should be paid to the Polish question, and why its affairs 
should be discussed at the International congress. According 
to them, other nations, as, for instance, the Irish, were 
equally oppressed, and French Imperialism was as great a 
danger as Muscovite Czarism. Yet, owing to the energetic 
action of the English delegates, a strongly-worded resolution 
—in favour of the re-establishment of an independent Poland 
—was carried. By a majority it was also resolved to discuss 
at a future meeting religious ideas considered in their social, 
political, and intellectual aspects. A social meeting was held 
on the evening of September 28, at which also the founding 
of the International was commemorated, and this closed 
‘the public part of the congress. 

It must be admitted that the first and second days of 
the congress showed that there were serious misunderstand- 
ings between the Continental delegates and the General 
Council, and these differences were more pronounced on the 
third day of the conference—September 29. When the con- 
sress resolved itself into a committee many questions were 
discussed as to the financial position of the Association ; the 
cost of providing for the congress, and the receipts and 
expenditure of each local organisation. This general com- 
mittee was presided over by Jung, who was a particularly 
good chairman, as he knew German, English, and French 
very well, and he was also chosen president for the congress 
at Geneva. The income of the International was given as 
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#£32 or £33. Tolain proposed that in France each member. 
Should contribute towards the establishment of a central’ 
office and towards the payment of delegates’ travelling ex- 
penses. Dupleix proposed that each member in Switzerland 
should contribute half a franc a month, and that if necessary 
a delegate should pay one shilling a month. It was univer-. 
sally recognised that it was the duty of members to support 
their local organisations, and also to contribute towards the- 
central funds. De Paepe, speaking for Belgium, urged that 
every member should subscribe a minimum of three francs. 
a year, and that one of these should be paid over to the 
central fund. Fribourg thought that was too much, and 
Marx remarked that the congress could decide each year 
how much was to be spent. But he wanted to know how 
the General Council was to get its funds. Becker proposed 
that a commemorative medal, worth a penny, should be 
struck ; this might be sold for sixpence, and the profits could 
given to the General Council. Other propositions were 
made, and, finally, it was resolved on the motion of Marx and 
Dupont that the question should be considered by the local 
members of Belgium, Switzerland, and France, and that they 
should formulate a scheme. Marx was against a hard and 
fast rule. It was also resolved that a fund of #150 for 
propaganda and the cost of the conference should be raised, 
and the General Council was to decide what each nation was. 
to contribute. The same body was to prepare the agenda 
for the second conference. It was finally decided that Eng- 
land was to raise £80, France £40, and Germany, Belgium,. 
and Switzerland £10 each. 

A resolution describing the aims and objects of the Inter- 
national was adopted without much difficulty. The English 
press did not notice the proceedings of the congress, but the 
Republican and Liberal journals in France gave long reports,. 
in order to annoy the Empire ; and the celebrated historian, 
Henri Martin, an old Republican, wrote a long and enthu- 
Siastic account of the congress in the “ Siécle.’’ In Paris, 
over a thousand new members joined, and negotiations were 
commenced with the Spanish democrats. Even in the agri- 
cultural department of Calvados, the International had a 
correspondent. New progress was also made in Switzerland, 
the workers’ unions of Basle and Zurich joined, and in La 
Chaux de Fonds, Coullery, who afterwards became famous, 
was appointed correspondent. The German section of the 
Swiss Central Committee published on January 1, 1866, a 
circular in German, explaining its principles, and on the same 
day J. P. Becker published at Geneva his first monthly cir- 
cular, which appeared regularly till the end of 1871. 
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EFFORTS AT ORGANISATION. 


Switzerland was the country where, after England, there 
were most attempts at organisation. In England there was 
a kind of personal union between the trade unions—which 
were already in possession—and the International, and there 
seemed to be in the eyes of most people a perpetual oscillation 
between them. But in Switzerland the International gave a 
new direction to the working-class movement, and it assumed 
entirely new forms. The movement arose also at a very 
favourable time in the industrial towns of Switzerland, especi- 
ally at Geneva ; organisations were able to be formed with 
much greater freedom than in other parts of the Continent. 
In the beginning of 1866 the German-speaking portion of 
the Central Committee at Geneva agreed with the General 
Council in London that they should provisionally act also as 
the committee for Germany ; German and Austrian working- 
Class associations, as well as individuals, joined the Genevan 
Central Committee when they wished to connect themselves 
with the International. In the same way the French Com- 
mittee at Geneva also was for a long time charged with the 
duty of organising and carrying on the agitation in the 
I‘rench Jura, and its influence extended as far as Lyons and 
Marseilles. The two organisers at Geneva, old J. P. Becker 
-and Dupleix, showed great skill and were eminently success- 
ful, and miany joined from Switzerland, Germany, and 
Austria. In Geneva, too, the local Association had among 
its members German-speaking Hungarians, Danes, Swedes, 
Alsatians, Germans, as well as German-speaking Swiss. 


The methods which Becker and Dupleix employed in 
Carrying on their organisation and their propaganda were 
quite original. The Genevan Central Committee would get 
into communication with some local unicn, and invite its 
members to call a general meeting of workers. As the local 
organisation was often in a moribund condition they gladly 
agreed to do this, and were quite willing that the Inter- 
national should form a new union. The meeting was held, 
a committee was elected, which was generally the old com- 
mittee, and they elected a delegate to the Central Committee. 
In this way there was direct interest taken in the matter by 
the local body, and local committees were founded in many 
places. 


Becker, in his monthly circular, was able to report the 
formation of new branches, and he took care to stimulate 
their interest as much as possible, so that the movement 
should not simply be active for a short time and then collapse. 
He founded also insurances against sickness which women 
and children—after the age of ten—could join. Men paid a 
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subscription of one franc a month, women 75 centimes, and 
children 25 centimes ; when sick, men received 14 francs a 
day, women one franc and medical attendance, and this was 
also given to the children. Certainly, similar institutions 
had existed before, but they were strictly local, while as the 
International existed all over Switzerland workmen could 
enjoy these benefits wherever they lived. (It will be remem- 
bered that the London conference had passed a resolution on 
this question.) The German and French sections at Geneva 
also established savings banks, co-operative stores, and tried 
to centralise all these movements. The working men at 
Lausanne established a local bank, formed by means of a 
company of 4,000 shareholders, each subscribing five francs, 
and they determined to build working-class dwellings, and 
they also built themselves a hall for social and business pur- 
poses. The local Association at La Chaux de Fonds was 
still more ambitious; they formed a company, and were 
going to build a magnificent working-class palace at a cost 
of 400,000 francs ; it was to have 300 dwelling rooms, com- 
mon dining and sitting rooms, large kitchens, reading rooms, 
etc. ; there were to be halls for gymnastics, concerts, plays, 
etc. lhe money was to be raised by shares. At Wetzikon 
a sick club and a co-operative store were founded. 


Some Associations were not directly represented on the 
Central Committee, but only corresponded with it. 


Nor were political reforms neglected, and efforts were 
made to obtain more power for the working-class ; this was 
also the case in England, where an active part was taken in 
the agitation for reform, and in Belgium, where De Paepe 
issued a stirring manifesto. 


In France the Associations had rather a precarious exis- 
tence. In Paris there was formed a central committee for 
France, which published a working-class paper, ‘‘ La 
Fourmi’”’ (‘‘ The Ant’’). There were also local Associations 
at Lyons, Marseilles, Rouen, St. Etienne, Caen, Elbeuf, Bor- 
deaux, and Limoges. In French, too, were published ‘* La 
Liberté ’’ (‘‘ Liberty ’’), and ‘‘ La Tribune du Peuple’”’ (“‘The 
People’s Tribune’’) at Brussels, as well as “‘ La Voix de 
l’Avenir ’’ (‘‘ The Voice of the Future ’’) by Coullery at La 
Chaux de Fonds. Coullery was a doctor from the Bernese 
Jura, who had lived at La Chaux de Fonds since 1848, and 
was known for his democratic propaganda. When the Inter- 
national was founded, he entered into communication with 
the Central Council, and started the branch at La Chaux de 
Fonds, which soon had 500 members. Owing to him many 
branches were formed in the Jura—at Boncourt, Bienne, etc. 
The branch at Le Loch was started by an old man who haa 
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been in exile since 1831, and by James Guillaume. At Geneva, 
Lausanne, Vevey, and Montreux branches had already been 
formed in 1865. 


In Spain, in the centre of the industrial district at Bar- 
celona, ‘‘E] Obrero’’ (‘‘The Worker’’) was published. Here 
the movement tried to form working-class associations for 
production and for mutual help. In Italy not much interest 
was taken in the International, as all activities were engaged 
in the movement for the freeing of Rome. In the United 
States the Workers’ Congress at Chicago resolved on August 
20, 1866, a few days. before the meeting of the congress at 
Geneva, to enter into close relations with the International. 


Such were the steps that had been taken towards organi- 
sation. Becker was very anxious that the congress should 
meet soon, and wrote many letters to Jung, the General 
Secretary for Switzerland on the General Council. The 
General Council decided that it should meet on September 3. 
It was to last five days, and the constitution of the Inter- 
national was to: be discussed, also the question of raising 
money and the best way of carrying on the class-war. It 
was determined to draw up rules and to discuss the shorten- 
ing of the hours of labour, the question of work for women 
and children, co-operation, trade unions, direct and indirect 
taxation, international credit, standing armies, the Polish 
question, etc. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


It was necessary to issue a manifesto in order to make 
the position of affairs quite clear, and te give a basis from 
which it would be possible to work. While Coullery in his 
~ Voix de L’Avenir,’’ which was widely read in the Jura, 
preached a certain vague humanitarian Radicalism, with a 
certain Socialistic phraseology, the Paris Associations and 
other French groups advocated the doctrines of Proudhon, 
and numerous middle-class Radical organs tried to establish a 
union between the middle-ciass and the proletarian camps, so 
as to lure the working classes into this trap. There was, how- 
ever, a group which had mastered the distinctive principles, 
and was anxious to fotind a special party which would wage 
the class-war and carry it on both on political and economic 
grounds. 

Therefore it seems right to refer now to the inaugural 
address, although it had appeared nearly two years before, 
having been issued by the Provisional Council. Like the 
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rules and regulations, it had only a provisional character, 
having first been made official at the Congress of Geneva. 
The inaugural address was drawn up by. Marx. In it he 
contended first that notwithstanding the enormous develop- 
ment of industry and of national wealth since 1848 the misery 
of the masses had not diminished. Secondly, the successful 
struggle for the ten hours’ working day meant the break- 
down of the political economy of the middle classes, the 
competitive operation of supply and demand requiring to 
be regulated by social control. Thirdly, the productive asso- 
ciation of a few daring ‘‘ hands ”’ had proved that industry 
on a great scale, and with all the appliances of modern 
science, could be carried on without the existence of capi- 
talist masters ; and that wage labour, like slave labour, was 
only a transitory form, destined to disappear before asso- 
ciated labour, which gives to the workman a diligent hand, 
a cheerful spirit, and a joyful heart. 


The numbers of the workmen gave them the means of 
success, but it could only be realised through union It was 
the task of the International to bring about such an effective 
union, and for this end the workmen must take international 
politics into their own hands, must watch the diplomacy of 
their Governments, and uphold the simple rules of morality 
in the relations of private persons and nations. The experi- 
ment of the Rochdale Pioneers was full of interest, and only 
wanted to be developed in order to be entirely successful. 
But while economics were to be sedulously cultivated, politics 
must not be lost sight of, and it should be the great aim 
of the working classes to secure political power. They must 
unite and be of one mind and have one aim, and that would 
be aided by the International Association. 


The Polish question was alluded to towards the close 
of the address as was also the struggle between the slavers 
of the South and the free men of the North in the United 
States, and the enslavement of the Caucasus by Russia. The 
address concluded by saying: ‘‘ The struggle for such a 
foreign policy forms part of the struggle for the emanci- 
pation of the working-class ; workers of all lands, unite! ’”’ 

This address put with admirable clearness the essential 
points in which action was required. It showed the need 
for union, referred to the victories gained by a shorter day 
in England, pointed out how co-operation—first distributive, 
and then productive—was a way out of the difficulties of 
the modern world. It also drew attention to questions of 
foreign policy, and showed how the proletariat could take 
part in them. 
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THE CONGRESS AT GENEVA. 


The Congress at Geneva was held from September 3 to 

8. Twenty-five sections of the International were represented 
by 45 delegates, and there were also 11 co-operative societies 
represented by 15 delegates. Among them were Dupleix 
and Becker representing the French and German sections 
of Geneva ; Coullery, president of the section of La Chaux 
de Fonds ; Cremer, Dupont, Eccarius and Odger, of the 
General Council of London ; Burkli, a delegate from Zurich 
and Wetzikon ; Murat, Varlin, Tolain, Malon, Perrachon, 
— Bourdon, Chémalé and Fribourg of Paris ; Aubry of Rouen : 
\ Richard of Lyons, etc. The English sent seven, the 
Parisians twelve, the Lyonese five representatives, and there 
were also delegates from Vienne, Rouen, Caen, Bordeaux, 
etc. The English delegates had received full instructions to 
call the attention of the congress to the condition of the 
working classes in accordance with a resolution of the 
General Council. They were also to call the attention of 
the Congress to the fact that all the questions on the agenda 
had already been discussed at the General Council, and 
that they not only had instructions on these points but ‘that 
they also were able to afford important information on these 
points. Important trade unions, as well as co-operative 
societies, were represented. Karl Marx was not present.* 


The delegates were cordially greeted by the sections of 
Geneva, accompanied by eleven unions. with banners, 
and proceeded to the congress hall, where Dupleix, 
Becker and Coullery made speeches. Then the credentials 
of the delegates were examined. In spite of the resolution 
of the London conference that only delegates with credentials 
should have the right of speaking and sitting in the congress, 
many individual members of the International from France, 
especially from Paris, had come, and they claimed as mem- 
bers the right of sitting and voting in the congress. At the 
energetic request of the English delegates these disturbers 
were ejected, and the congress resolved this cuestion ir 
strict agreement with the previous decision of the LoncV. 
congress. hen the officers were appointed: Jung, the 
General Secretary for Switzerland at the Central Committee, 
Was appointed President ; Dupleix and Becker were made 
Vice-Presidents ; Coullery, Card, Moll and Bourdon, Secre- 
taries. The conduct of business was not very easy, because 
the French would not readily agree to the conduct of 
business, but owing to the tact of the President and his 





-™ He was busy working at his book ‘‘Capital,’’ which appeared a 
few months later.—J. B. 
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skill in speaking the three languages, business eventually 
was well conducted. : 

One of the difficulties was that the English, the French, 
and the Germans had. prepared long dissertations on the 
various questions which had already been discussed and 
decided by the London congress, and they were anxious 
to read these. But, however excellent these essays were, 
the fact remained that these points had already been decided, 


and if the discussion were to be re-opened there would be 
no end to the matter. | 


ihe question of organisation in the future was a very 
important subject, and one that ought to be decided, for 
the very future of the International depended on that ques- 
tion. There must be a certain unity of purpose, -and this 
demanded a certain amount of centralisation, which must 
allow plenty of scope for the energy and the initiative of 
the General Council. But at the same time the organisation 
must have a certain amount of elasticity so as to allow the 
development of the movement, and also to allow a certain 
amount of freedom to each national group. The general 
rules were bound to have an absolute binding character ; 
these must refer to the theoretic grounds of the class struggle 
which the proletariat must accomplish by its own powers, 
to the primary economic, and the secondary political condi- 
tions of the workers, and also to the conditions of the 
political struggle as a means in the class struggle under 
the universal economic fight which is no local, no national, 
but an international and social problem, and therefore must 
be waged on international grounds. The rights and duties 
of the General Council must also be settled, and also the 
relations of the Central Committee to the national groups 
and to the local sections. As to minor questions, such as 
strikes, etc., there must be a large measure of decentrali- 
sation; these were questions to be decided locally, but in 
all cases the supreme direction of affairs must be in the hands 
of the General Council. 


The question of the general regulations was quickly 
settled. The basis of organisation was found in the provi- 
sional rules, which had been in force since 1864. A com- 
mittee of 14 (five Frenchmen, three Englishmen, two Swiss, 
and four Germans) was chosen, and they, after sitting for 
two hours, framed certain regulations which were drawn 
up in German, Freneh, and English. These were submitted 
article by article to a full meeting of the congress, and they 
were unanimously adopted. 


These were declared to be the aims of the International : 
The emancipation of the working classes can only be achieved 
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by the working classes themselves ; the struggle for this is 
not a struggle for class privileges and monopolies, but a 
struggle for equal rights and duties, and for the abolition 
of all class rule. The economic dependence of the worker 
under monopolies was a source of evil ; the object of life was 
to put a stop to slavery in all its forms, to all social misery, 
to all priestly rule, and to political injustice. The economic 
iinprovement of the working-class is the great aim, and to 
attain it ail political means may be employed. There is a 
unity in the working-class struggle which is carried on in 
all countries under all kinds of conditions. The emanci- 
pation of the workers is neither a local nor a national but a 
social problem; it embraces all countries composing the 
modern world, and can only be resolved by the theoretic and 
practical combination of the most progressive countries. ~ 
Uhese universal truths of the provisional rules were taken 
by the Committee from the provisional rules, but they left 
out certain remarks about truth, righteousness and morality, 
and also the words “*‘ No rights without duties, and no duties 
without rights,’’ though they left in the phrase about the 
struggle for equal rights and duties. The first part was not 
the work of Marx.* The Committee had also introduced 
some new points. It had distinctly asserted that the Con- 
gress could override the decisions of the General Council, 
though the General Council could decide where it was to sit, 
could choose its own members, and fix the time and place 
where the next congress was to meet. The General Council 
was also to issue from time to time a paper giving particulars 
about the movement. Members were also to retain their 
membership if they moved from one country to another, and 
were to be welcomed in their new country. It was also 
resolved, after speeches by Eccarius, Coullery, Burkli, and 
Fribourg, that each member of the International was to 
subscribe threepence a year towards the expenses of the 
General Council, and that a paid General Secretary should 
be appointed. Whenever possible, the General Council 
should coinmunicate with the local body in its own language. 
These rules were unanimously adopted. 


These rules were afterwards bitterly attacked, and there 
was a long and acrimonious discussion between the General 
Council, the Anarchists led by Bakunin, and the local associa- 
tion in the Jura, concerning them. Marx was particularly 
attacked, and years afterwards the matter was again revived 
in the pamphlet of Paul Brousse, ‘* Le Marxisme et I’Inter- 
nationale.’’ The General Council always upheld their inter- 
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* It was probably due to the influence of Mazzini.—J. B. 
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pretation of these rules, and this was declared by the Jura 
federation to be a wrong interpretation. 


A short and interesting debate took place as to the 
admission of the intellectual proletariat into the Association. 
Some French delegates, Fribourg, Tolain, contended that 
only men who worked with their hands should be admitted. 
This was opposed by Dupleix and by Odger, Eccarius, 
Carter, Hoppenworth, Becker and Coullery, and finally 
rejected by a very large majority. 


There were several strong passages of arms between the 
French delegates—who were many of them disciples of 
Proudhon—and the German and English on the wording of 
the resolution relating to the Class-war, but in the end the 
French were defeated, and the resolution, which, we now 
learn from a letter of his to Kugelmann, had been drawn up 
by Karl Marx,. was adopted. 


A resolution had been drafted concerning the question of 
providing for workmen when they were sick, and this was 
strenuously supported by Becker, who was a great advocate 
of such institutions, and opposed by the French. It was, 
however, passed. The struggle was also renewed over the 
question of shorter hours of labour; while the English 
delegates were advocating a ten hours’ day the French 


moved as an amendment—which was lost—an e1ght hours’ 
day. | 


On the question of the employment of women and 
children there was a heated: discussion. As far as children 
were concerned all were agreed that the age of child labour 
should be raised, but on the question of women there was 
much division of opinion. While some were in favour of 
women working, and thus being economically independent of 
men, others talked about the place of woman being in the 
home to look after the children ; but finally the resolution 
proposed by the General Council was adopted, namely : that 
the whole question was one to be regulated by law. 


The question of co-operation was also raised ; this was 
the point which specially interested the majority of the 
French delegates. It was pointed out that co-operation, 
if it was to help to solve the social problem, must 
be applied to the production of commodities, as_ well 
as to their -distribution. It was recommended that 
all co-operative societies should put aside a part of their 
profits for purposes of propaganda, and that care should 
be taken that in carrying on their business they should not 
fall into the same errors as the ordinary employer. The 
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Lausanne section was warmly congratulated for its proposed 
plan of building houses.* 


A very brilliant manifesto had been prepared by the 
General Council on the question of trade unions. It was 
pointed out that they were a means by which, owing to 
combination, the indvidual workman was better able to 
struggle against the capitalist and to arrange better terms 
for the worker. ‘This activity of the unions is not only 
praiseworthy, but it is necessary, and could not be dispensed 
with as long as the present condition of things continued. 
The aim to be attained was the strengthening of trade unions 
all over the world. The unions must‘ do for working men 
what the municipalities in the Middle Age had done for 
the middle classes. While they were able to render impor- 
tant help to the workers in their daily warfare with the 
capitalist, they might do even more important work in 
attacking the system of wages and the rule of the capitalist. 
The resolution advocated this as the aim of the new trade 
unionism. The unions had seen the power of capitalism, but 
they did not yet fully realise the power which they might 
have at the present time in regulating the methods of produc- 
tion, and they had stood too much aloof from social and 
political questions. But at present, at all events in Eng- 
land, they had fully realised what an important part they 
might play inthe future. Asan example of this the action of 
the T'rades Union Congress in 1866 was quoted, when a reso- 
lution was passed urging unions to join the International. 
The French delegates moved another resolution, calling 
attention to the slavery of the past, to the anarchy of the 
present and to the needed alliance in the future between 
workmen and producers. The congress was generous enough 
to adopt this commonplace resolution with the resolution of 
the General Council. 


lhe General Council also called attention to the question 
of indirect taxes. They pointed out that these taxes were 
economically bad, that their incidence could not be traced, 
and that they were borne mainly by the working classes. 
They recommended that direct taxes were preferable, and 
that these should be levied mainly on the rich. ‘Fhe French 
delegates made melodramatic speeches against the influence 
of the bureaucracy and the tyranny of the police, and 
Coullery vehemently opposed a unique direct tax. They also 
brought forward.a resolution asking that the question of the 
establishment of international credit institutions and of a 


* This affair was badly managed and had a bad effect on the progress 
of the International at Lausanne. : 
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Central bank should he investipated, and Heeler and the 
hnglish delevates also supported this motion, 


ihen eameée on the resolution of the General Couneil 
Against Kussian despotiam and the enslavement ot Poland, 
and this roused the lagping interest of the CoOnpress 
Nribourpeein the same of the Freneh delegates, of whom 
some had taken part two yeara before in the Palish meeting 
in Londoh==moved as an amendment that the conpresa 
should tale no part in thig.*' petty question of nationalities,’ 
but that they should CoOndenin (espotism Ol any lind in all 


COUNTIES ecker brought forward a resolution whleh was 
A COMproMise | i Condemned despotism i reneral and kus 
SAN IperAhen in particular, and it affirmed the Heeessily 
val the Catahliahiin iif ii] si il er Mie rary ny Piolune i hie 
resolution, ae amenes (, WHa AOpt (| lhe resolution Abraitiot 
standing Arriiee Hid tii Pavol ii] this arnied HA Was Alaa 
Adopted lhe ext reselution, relerring to relipiaua ideas 


aid their intiienee on politieal, social and intelleetual mave 
nents, Pave Fise {6 aA hong CHiseussion an Pr Wein and morala, 
Chil dogiia and worship, 6te,, Gt NY last, On the mation at 
Oder, it was resolved to pass to the next business Bok 
nections Of Geneva then brought forward a motion tor the 
universal establishment of sick pray funds, and that these 
should be centralised Alter a long and sterile debate it was 
resolved on the motion ol Odpes lo refer the matter to the 
different sections, in order that it might be thoroughly dis 
cussed It was finally resolved that London should he the 
plnce where the General Couneil should meet, that the pro 
visional General Couneil should retain ites powers, and that 
the next CONPTEeSA should be held at Lausanne ‘n the first 
veek Of September, 180, lhen, alter a aix days’ sitting, 


the first congress of the International came to an end, 


Wuring the meeting of the congress the hnpglish delewates 
had held apecial meetings, in whieh they had decided what 
achion they ahould tale Phe German and the German 
Swish delegates bad also had evening meetings under the 
presidency of Heeker, at whieh they had discussed the (UCB 
fHion Ob sick Puy, GiGi, nnd they had resolved to have a BpPet ral! 
committee sitting in Geneva to look alter German affairs, 


While the congress was sitting at Geneva, the American 
workmen were meeting at Baltimore, and resolved that they 
should be represented in the next International Congress. 
That made the International truly representative all over the 
world, 


BER RE nd: ET ITT ET A 


VROM GENEVA TO BASLE (180681800) 


With the congress at Geneva the firat period of the 
history of the International CLOSES the formation of its 
OPPAnIsAtION lL hie Orpanisation of the working Classes of 


the whole world into @ single fighting army; that was the 


Chie! idew of the International, and this thought had by the 
Adhesion piven to it by the representativea of the proletarian 
army already attained aome eoherenee We have now ti 

doseribe the formation and rapid at rengthening of this 
OFpanisation im the first powerlul class fight whieh had been 
Keen hitherto im Hurope, in the businesaclike arrangements 


which were made in order to Carrey on the atrugele, and i 


(he first protita 4l aetiona ot the working Class lhese led 
ro thi PreAat COMIUHIRLIC AlN ol the atrupel this obtaming 
eontreal of the means al produ atele And aa if happened 


(Hat ii thie CHOP Ot tie vemslaners fittie Of the liternational, 
the years Of the eengresses of Lausanne, of Arussela, and 


Ol Haste, by Maling use ot atrilees and at uniens, by brining 


too thie beevnit th (pues tO ss a Woithietii and child lahour, 
very great progress waa accomplished Alter the congress 
Ol baal this consoldation Ol thi lnternational eeased lhe 


yequt (hiat followed if (170) showed Covi) ¢ learly the lirst mipe its 
Of disorganisation, and there was then a rapid decline in 
thy POWeol | (hie International 

lhe years trom 1866 to 1866 caused the middle classes to 
be very much alvaid of the growing power of the Inter 
national, and the awakening proletariat began to be econ 
MI lOuUs e its DOWOES, Phe middle cinsses were not able to 
panetrate the secrets of its organisation, nor were they 
known tO the indifferent masses, and so there were at once 
great hopes and teara that in a very short time there would 
be a wonderlul, allepowertul, revolution, lhis, however, 
was all dissipated by the burning Hamea of the Commune, 
lor whieh the International waa made reaponaible, though it 
had very little te do with it, and after that the disintegrating 
forces had full play and worked havo SO alter the Peace 
of ranktort (r8¥t) the middleselass nations in old Murepe 
again became hopetul, and the International pot more and 
more feeble The old organisation fell to pieces, a new 
International had to be formed, and alter the attempts ot 
the Anarchists, a new body came into existence which ts 


still carrying on the class struggle. 


THR INTERNATIONAL AND THE WAR IN GERMANY. 


The Geneva Congress produced a great impression in 
the world. Though the middle-class press had disregarded 
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the London Conference by a conspiracy of silence, they were 
not able to adopt these tactics with the Geneva Congress, 
which had sat for six days in public, and in the name of 
a new Class had declared war against middle-class scciety, 
and had proclaimed the plan of campaign of the workers 
to the whole world. The English delegates at Geneva were 
astonished that aristocratic organs like the ‘‘ Times’’ and 
middle-class organs like the ‘‘ Daily News’’ should now 
devote long articles to the discussion of the social question. 
The German and French middle-class press also took notice 
of the congress, yet for weeks and months little attention 
was paid to the doings of the body on the Continent, owing 
to the war* and the disturbed political outlook. The con- 
gress, which had given its constitution to the International, 
was being held just at the time when the German middle- 
class was going through the first act of its own revolution, 
and everywhere its press was celebrating not street fights 
and barricades but the battles of Koniggratz and Langen- 
salza. In the North German Union, Bismarck (1867) 
founded a kind of barrack State, with freedom of meeting 
freedom of association, and universal suffrage. 

This new state of things greatly occupied the German 
mind, and prepared it for the next move.+ It was remark- 
able how the German middle classes completely misunder- 
stood that as the German workers now had universal suf- 
frage great and unexpected events would occur, and they 
failed to realise what had happened at Geneva. The second 
act occurred when the struggle took place with Napoleon. 

In France the Liberal and Radical press, who were 
expecting the French Second Empire to break up, watched 
the proceedings at Geneva with more than a theoretical 
interest ; they hoped that they might make use of this new 
organisation to help them in their struggle against the 
Napoleonic system. The General Council resolved that they 
would maintain a strict neutrality in the forthcoming conflict 
between the two despotisms, but that they would gladly take 
advantage of any favourable opportunity to bring about the 
downfall of the economic injustice under which the prole- 
tariat was suffering. There was a manifesto addressed by 
the friends of peace in Paris, and by the students of that 
town, to the workers of Germany before the war, but it is 
dificult now to say what part the International took in 
this. What is certain, however, is that during the Luxem- 
bourg crisis of 1868 there were peace demonstrations both 
in France and in Germany on behalf of the workers. 


—— 


) 


* The war between Prussia and Austria.—J. B. 
{ The war with France of 1870.—]J. B. 
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A Few. INCIDENTS. 


The General Council of the International had been 
directed by the Geneva Congress to draw up an official report 
of the proceedings of the congress and to publish it. Ino 
order to enable that body to do this, both sections of the 
Committee at Geneva sent to London numerous reports, 
memoranda and letters. They were afraid to send them by 
post, as the French post officials might have inspected them, 
so they entrusted them to a Swiss, Jules Gottraux, who had 
become a British naturalised subject, and commissioned 
him to deliver them personally to the General Council. At 
the French frontier Gottraux was arrested by the French 


police, his luggage was examined, and all his papers and letters 


were confiscated. The General Council determined to ask the 
Minister of the Interior for the documents which had been 
taken from Gottraux. Five weeks went by, but the General 
Council received no reply. It was clear that the Bonapartist 
authorities were determined to uphold the action of their 
police agents. The General Council then applied to Lord 
Stanley, the British Foreign Secretary, and asked him to 
obtain for them the confiscated papers. This step was 
successful. Lord Stanley instructed the British Ambassador 
in Paris to ask for the return of the papers, and in a few 
days the General Council received the documents through 
the Foreign Office. Among the papers there were two 
packets of the ‘‘ Tribune du Peuple,’’ of Brussels and the 
regulations of the Belgian associations, these—according to 





a well-known police dodge, had been put with Gottraux’s 


papers in order to make it appear that it was an anti- 
Bonapartist collection of papers, and thus to try and show 
that it was literature which was prohibited in France. The 
numbers of the ‘‘ Tribune du Peuple’’ contained bitter at- 


tacks on Napoleon, and were, of course, not allowed to. 


circulate in France. Now it was necessary to print these 
documents, and this would cost about 4120. The General 
Council had not got the money, and they applied to the 
trade unions. But, owing to their having passed through a 
period of depression due to strikes, bad trade, etc., they 
had very little money. The General Council then tried to 
get Collet, the editor of the ‘‘ Workingman ’’ and “ Courier 
International,’’ to print reports in his papers, to stereotype 
them, and then to publish them as pamphlets. hen it was 
seen that the long arm of the Bonapartist usurper stretched 
across the Channel, for Collet, who had not been troubled 
by the British Government, was now prosecuted for printing 
unstamped newspapers. The pamphlets could not appear 
before the opening of the Congress of Lausanne. Copies of 
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the “ Courier International,’’ which contained a report, were 
sent to all foreign correspondents. A consignment of pam- 
phlets to France were seized by the French police. The 
General Council was not able to have the rules translated 
into German. 

In spite of these temporary drawbacks progress was 
made. Even in France, where the Government thought it was 
all-powerful, the International gained its first great triumph 
by its action in the general strike of the bronze-workers, 
and a few months afterwards in England the Tory Govern- 
ment had to give way in the Reform agitation, and this, 
too, increased the power of the London General Council. 


THE ENGLISH REFORM BILL. 

The reform of the suffrage was one of the legacies which 
Radicals had received from the Chartists. It was one of 
the most democratic movements of the age, and about the 
sixties there seemed to be an awakening: all over Europe 
among the more advanced members of the community. In 
England it was the chief demand of the New Unionism which 


looked upon the attaining of these electoral rights as a 


means towards the economic emancipation of the workers. 


The London Trades Council, which was the body from whom 


proceeded the main agitation, already in 1861 and 1862 


started an agitation in favour of a reform of the suffrage, 


and also for the rejection of laws which impeded the free 


growth of trade unions. It is quite possible that it was due 
‘to this body that Gladstone introduced his Reform Bill, but, 
owing to a revolt of the Whigs, that Government fell in 


June, 1866, and the new Tory Ministry appeared disposed 
to do nothing. 

Already, before the Geneva Congress, the General Council 
of the International had taken part in the agitation in favour 


of reform. The Reform League had among its members 


the most prominent of the English members of the General 


Council. The official organ of the International, the ‘‘ Com- 


monwealth,’’ rendered great service to the League, and from 


July, 1866, it was also called the ‘‘ Reform League.’’ Mass 


meetings were organised by the League, and made a very 
great stir, the ‘‘ Times’’ wrote two leading articles on a 
large meeting which was held at St. Martin’s Hall, and 
which was so crowded that many were unable to obtain 
admission, and large meetings were also held in the open 
air in other places. The agitation was in favour of house- 
hold suffrage ; that is to'say that the right of voting should 
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be given to anyone who lived in a house, however small. 
A reform conference was held a few weeks later at St. 
Martin’s Hall, in February, 1867, and was attended by 
more than 200 delegates from all parts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and this showed what deep roots the agitation . 
had, The League formed branch leagues, which were joined 
iby entire trade unions. At this conference the International 
was officially represented by six delegates, including Shaw, 
jung, and Lessner. The conference decided in favour of 
universal suffrage, of single constituencies, and vote by 
ballot. The League was also in favour of the representation 
of working men in Parliament, and the International issued 
glowing addresses to the workers and the unions, which 
show that feelings were much agitated at this time. A few 
days after the conference, Gladstone introduced his Bill in 
the House of Commons, which proposed a considerable 
extension of the suffrage. The working classes were to 
‘become electors to a much greater extent than they had 
been before. The Conservatives opposed the Bill by every 
possible means, and were joined by a certain number of the 
Liberals, and on June 18, 1866, the Liberal Government was 
‘defeated by a small majority and resigned. Lord Derby 
formed a Ministry, and Disraeli became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons. At first 
the new Cabinet appeared to be unwilling to bring in any 
Bill in favour of Parliamentary reform. But the League 
‘carried On a very vigorous agitation, which almost assumed 
a revolutionary character. 

A meeting was held in Trafalgar Square, at which 20,000 
men were present, and then Lucraft lead the. men down 
Parliament Street to show them the place where we took 
off the head of one of our kings. At a meeting in Hyde 
Park, at which 60,000 people were present, there was a 
‘collision with the police, and the people showed that they 
were in earnest.* Large meetings were also held in the 
provinces ; these took place at Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, and the London Trade Unions resolved to 


carry On a vigorous propaganda in favour of universal suf- 


frage. Then it became clear to the Tory Government that 
they could not longer remain indifferent if they wished 
to-avoid a serious crisis. There was indeed a Ministerial 
trisis, and Mr. Walpole, the Home Secretary, who was 
much opposed to reform, left the Government. The Bill 
rapidly passed through both Houses, and by August 15, 
1867, it had become law, and by it the working classes in 
boroughs obtained votes. This did not apply to the coun- 


—_————— _ - 


* This was when the Park railings were pulled down.—]. B. 
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ties till 1883. In this way, by standing firm, the English 
working-class obtained a voice in the management of. affairs 
because of their unity and their discipline—they frightened 
the middle classes. A Commission was also appointed to 
inquire into the grievances of trade unionists. 


The Conservative Government reckoned that this new 
Bill would eventually strengthen their party. Karl Marx 
was also somewhat of this opinion, but he looked upon the 
matter from the point of view of a philosophical historian. 
In the remarks which he wrote he made it quite clear that 
the victory of the League was not due to any revolutionary 
influence, and he appeared to have a certain amount of 
distrust of the leaders—-Odger, Lucraft, and Howell. The 
latter shortly retired from the International, after he was 
no longer editor of the ‘‘ Commonwealth,’’ and gave himself 
entirely to the service of the Liberal Party. (In 1875 he was 
Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress.) The reform agitation was not at all revolu- 
tionary, and soon shrank into a mere economic movement in 
favour of trade unions. The unions wanted their legal posi- 
tion to be defined and improved,* and that was why Odger, 
Applegarth, Lucraft, and others agitated in order that 
working men should have votes. 


The rights of English trade unions were in those days 
as vague and as uncertain as those of German unions at the 
present time. It is true that the merely penal laws had 
been abrogated since 1825, but there were many other laws 
which hampered the unions. For instance, it was impossible 
to prosecute any trade union official who had misappro- 
priated funds of the union. This caused great agitation 
among unions, aS a case arose in 1867, and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, who advised unionists in legal matters, wrote in 
the *’ Beehive’’ for January, 1867: ‘‘ Nothing will compel 
the ruling classes to recognise the rights of the working 
classes and to pay attention to their just demands until the 
workers have obtained political power, and are determined to 
use it. Unionists who have up to now been averse to poli- 
tical action may now see into what straits this lack of 
interest has brought them.’’+ The unions took the hint, 
and at the next general election sent out a circular to their 
members, advising them not to vote for any candidate who 
would not vote for an Act which would give unionists their 
rights. At the general election of 1868 the Tory Govern- 








* They got this by the Act of 1871, but recent legal decisions have 
made that Act nugatory.—J.B. 

+ The story of the struggle is well told in ‘‘ History of Trade Unions,’’. 
by B. and S. Webb.—J. B. 
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ment was defeated and Mr. Gladstone was called upon to 
form a Liberal Government. 


THE First STRUGGLE. 


At the Geneva Congress J. P. Becker and the French- 
‘speaking delegates had condemned the method of strikes as 
-a crude means of fighting, and had strongly urged the for- 
mation of productive associations, because in that way men 
—according to the theory of Proudhon—might become free 
from wage-slavery. Not only had they advocated these 
‘theories at the congress, but also at a large mass meeting 
where they had advocated their theories as preferable to 
‘the practical theories of the English members. Strangely 
‘enough, it happened that the first great struggle arose in 
Mrance, and at Paris, the spiritual capital of Proudhon’s 
‘theories. The strike which occurred there was a test of 
‘the strength of the International. 


Europe in 1866 was experiencing the effects of a com- 
mercial struggle. Already in the spring there had been in 
London a strike by the wire workers, in which a victory had 
‘been won owing to a good international organisation. In 
imany places, however, wages were reduced, and factories, 
af they did not shut, yet worked shorter hours. The harvest 
-Of 1866 having been bad, the price of the necessaries of life 
rose. Where the workers found themselves strong enough, 
-and this was especially the case in London and in Paris, they 
made applications for an increase of wages. The struggle 
“of the bronze-workers in Paris arose owing to a refusal of 
the employers to recognise the association, and it ended in 
-a Catastrophe for the organisation. [he workers had organ- 
ised themselves in the beginning of 1866, after the prohibi- 
tion against organisations had been withdrawn. Under great 
difficulties, 1,500 men formed a union. ‘The General Council 
‘in London, when there was a lock-out on the part of the 
amasters, laid the matter before the trade unions, and these sub- 
-scribed liberally; and in the different sections men subscribed 
individually according to their means. After a short time 
‘the masters found that they had to fight with a powerful 
society, and they gave in. That was a powerful moral 
‘victory for the International. A short time afterwards the 
‘workers of the Continent were able to give a proof of their 
solidarity to their English comrades. The master-tailors in 
London were determined to crush the union of the tailors 
‘because it protested against excessive hours of work. The 
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workers on the Continent determined to aid their fellows: 


in London, and sent subscriptions to them. In this case, 


too, after a seven months’ struggle, the workers won, though: 
D ) ) > 


the London employers tried...to -import foreign workmen, 
especially Dutch and Belgians. The International issued a 
manifesto to the foreigners, and showed them how selfish 
and wrong was the part which the employers wanted them 
to play. Other struggles of: labour were referred to. at 
Lausanne, but these were only of local interest. 

“In Switzerland, J. P. Becker was indefatigable in his: 
efforts to organise productive associations in that country ; 
he always stipulated that part of the profits should be used’ 
for propaganda work. At Geneva he also founded a co- 
operative chemist’s shop, which was to supply drugs to his 
associations for helping the sick. The French leaders com- 
plained that he was wasting his time in these matters, and 
was diverting the attention of the workers from revolu- 
tionary movements. Meanwhile it was intended to hold an 
international trades union congress in Paris in the middle 
of August, 1867, but this was forbidden by the Bonapartist: 
Government. | 


THE CONGRESS OF LAUSANNE. 


The second congress of the International sat at Lausanne. 
from September 2 to 8, 1867, and was particularly well 
attended by members belonging to French-speaking Switzer- 
land and by those belonging to France, as its position was. 
very convenient for them. The h'rench-speaking comrades 
had it all their own way at this congress, not only owing to. 
their numerical superiority, but also because they had drawn 
up the agenda, had settled what questions were to be 
debated, and had made all the preliminary arrangements. 
A few months after the Geneva Congress the French: Central 
Committee, for whom Proudhon’s gospel had apparently 
become too narrow, had decided to submit four questions. 
to the congress. Concerning these, the ‘‘ Vorbote ”’ laconi-: 
cally remarked that ‘‘ the German comrades would find that 
we have attached a great deal of importance to questions 
concerning productive co-operation, and that we have already 
carried out part of this programme, and have made great 
progress. It would also appear that the General Council 
will find other points that it can praise.’? These last words 
might be applied to all the proceedings of the CONgTESS ; as 
far as theoretical progress went the whole of the proceed- 
ings at Lausanne were an improvement on Geneva. The 
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English, and especially the members of the General ‘Council, 
had been getting ready for the meeting; the programme 
prepared by the French was considered at several meetings ; 
it was a mixture of proverbs from the Proudhon phraseology. 
All possible points were discussed, but no resolution, printed 
or manuscript, had been brought. The two questions which: 
the General Council itself had set out might form part of 
the agenda which should have been prepared by the French 
delegates, and the congress agreed to this. The meeting 
was not so successful as that of Geneva, because there was. 
not such a businesslike arrangement as at that conference ; 
there was a great deal of Proudhon, and also much dilettant- 
ism and personalities. The President of the Organisation 
Committee of Lausanne opened the congress by wishing all 
good things to the delegates ; then another speaker made 
a kind of sermon about virtue and holiness, love of God, 
etc. ; and the untiring Coullery showed himself till the end 
of the congress to be in favour of absolute personal freedom, 
and also in favour of private property. This strange Socialist 
called the common possession of the land ‘“‘ collective 
tyranny.’’ There had been similar freaks present at Geneva, 
but there they had not hindered the proceedings as they 
did at Lausanne. 

The General Council had sent out its invitations in July 
to the different sections. It was pointed out that the organi- 
sation had made great progress, particularly in Switzer- 
land; the French were warned that the development of 
capitalism had reached the ‘* English stage ’’ in their country 
and that therefore the present class-war had reached an 
acute stage; it was noticed that in England the reform 
agitation for the extension of the suffrage had been suc- 
cessful, and that it was highly desirable that the workers 
should join the International in order that their power might 
be strengthened ; from the United States it was announced 
that an agitation was being organised for an Eight Hours’ 
Bill in factories. The appeal concluded by urging that the 
congress at Lausanne should mark an epoch in the history 
of the Labour movement. Each section had the right to 
send a delegate, and sections who had more than 500 mem- 
bers could send a delegate for every 500 members. The 
General Council also submitted its*accounts, and these were 
signed by Eccarius, who had taken the place of Shaw as 
Secretary. Particulars were also given about the bulletin 
published by the Council. 

In the reports on the sections, that relating to England 
was of great interest. Attention was called to the Reform 
movement and to the part played in it by members of the 
International ; particulars were also given of the propaganda 
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amcng trade unions. More than 20 unions had received 
favourably deputations from the International, and had taken 
part in its work ; others had heard courteously what could 
be urged in its favour, and only one had declined to have 
anything to do with the International because the latter was 
a political body. The Unions were also thanked for the 
liberal pecuniary assistance which they had renderéd to the 
cause, and which had enabled the General Council to pay 
the expenses of the delegates to the Geneva Conference. It 
had been decided at that conference that each member should 
pay a subscription of threepence a year towards the expense 
of the general body, but the General Council did not think 
this was sufficient, and asked that it might be increased by 
a halfpenny. Many unions only sent small sums to the 
General Council as, e.g., the Shoemakers, with a membership 
of 5,000, subscribed #5 a year; the Masons, with a mem- 
bership of 3,000 to 4,000, #1 ; Carpenters and Joiners, with 
a membership of 9,000, 42. Nineteen unions, which had 
joined the International before the Geneva Conference, had 
subscribed in 1866 £45, and in 1867 £10. The unions 
which had joined since then had subscribed £2 10s. as 
entrance fees, and 4,5 as subscriptions. It is true that some 
unions had paid the expenses of their delegates. The reasons 
for the fall in the subscription was due to work being slack, 
to many strikes, and to the Reform agitation. 

ihe report from the French sections was not more 
favourable. On paper the situation appeared to be fairly 
prosperous, for there were 17 sections at first and afterwards 
nine joined, one being in Algeria. But very little money 
was sent ; Paris had sent 100 francs (£4) towards the foun- 
dation of the International, while Lyons had sent 500 francs 
(4,20), but nothing had been received for the thousands of 
membership-cards which had been sent from London. And 
though no money had been sent, some sections had com- 
plained that so little had been done. Complaints had been 
received that the programme had been late in appearing. 
The French were suffering from a bad attack of Proudhon- 
ism, and were constantly bringing his theories forward. They 
condemned strikes, and the members of the sections were 
always talking about co-operation, etc. 

De Paepe reported concerning Belgium that, owing to the 
massacre at Marchienne and to the many strikes, many 
workmen’s societies had joined, negotiations were still going 
on with the unions at Ghent, Brussels and Antwerp, and a 
few workmen had joined from Liege. The news from Swit- 
zerland was favourable, the General Council reported that 
about 49 had been sent to London; Becker reported that 
the Central German Committee had enrolled 30,000 members. 
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In Italy the General Council was in correspondence with 
unions in Naples, Milan and Genoa; the Italian delegate, 
Stampa, indeed spoke about 38 societies of working men, 
having 30,000 members and a capital of 120,000 francs 
(£4,800). But news of these had not reached London from 
Italy. 

There were four delegates from the General Council: 
Eccarius, Dupont, Lessner, and Carter. Two Englishmen 
attended as delegates from their unions ; one of these was 
Walton, who represented the Reform League. There were 
nine delegates from Paris, and nine others from France, 
amongst these were Longuet from Caen, Aubry from Rouen, 
Vasseur (the agitator) from Fuveau and Marseilles, De 
Paepe came from Belgium, from Italy came Stampa and 
Tanari, from Germany there were six delegates including 
Kugelmann (the friend of Karl Marx) from Hanover, Laden- 
dorf from Magdeburg, Buchner (the writer of © Force and 
Matter ’’) from Darmstadt, and F. A. Lange from Dens- 
burg. Most numerous were the delegates from Switzerland, 
and especially from the French-speaking part of the country : 
there were eight delegates from Geneva, eight from the 
section at Lausanne, and six more from the co-operative 
society there, five from the Jura, and eleven from the 
German-speaking part of Switzerland. Dupont was chosen 
President, with Eccarius and Becker for Vice-presidents, 
and Buchner, Burkli, Guillaume and Vasseur as secretaries. 

Although certain questions had been tabulated for dis- 
cussion, it was considered desirable to appoint a committee 
of seven to go through them all, to draw up the agenda, 
and to settle the order of discussion. Eight committees 
were also appointed which were to consider the various 
questions and to prepare resolutions. They were also to 
consider the reports of the General Council and those of the 
various sections and societies. 

The first question which was considered was that of the 
Peace Conference at Geneva. The Central Committee of the 
German Section at Geneva had already considered this ques- 
tion for many weeks and brought up a resolution which 
clearly stated the essential erounds of difference between the 
middle-class twaddle about peace and the proletarian hatred 
of war. The resolution was adopted, and the conclusion 
was particularly emphatic : ‘t declared the complete and 
entire sympathy of the International with the objects of the 
Peace Society, provided that this body adopted the pro- 
eramme of the International. 

Then came on for discussion the question how the Inter- 
national was to act in order to enable the working-class to 
take an active part in the freeing of themselves from the 
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capitalist yoke. Tolain read the report. 
rather wild, because no resolution had bee 
the question was rather obscure, although 
been said on that point at Geneva, the question was dis- 
cussed on Friday afternoon. It appeared that the question 
of organisation, and especially of the authority of the General 
Council, was really involved. Indeed, Tolain was rather a 
self-conscious person; he represented the minority on the 
Committee, and strongly expressed their Opinions. Yet he 
gave them away afterwards, although this did not make him 
more friendly to the congress. Coullery proposed that no 
change should be made in the rules in order to save the 
expense of printing, and that the wishes of the congress 
should be expressed in the form of resolutions. The con- 
gress resolved that the General Council should send quarterly 
reports to the Central Committee, that a yearly report 
of the proceedings should be sold at a cost of one penny, 
and that the money received should be used to send delegates 


to the congress. The report of the General Council was 
received. | 


The debate was 
Nn prepared, and 
much had already 


After the settling of the first point, there was considered 
the question raised by the French Central Committee con- 
cerning the position and duty of the State in relation to 
transport and communications, to individual and collective 
interests, the right of the State to punish, etc. As Vasseur 
had prepared no resolution, the discussion was postponed. 
It took place on Saturday afternoon, and gave rise to a very 
heated discussion. The resolution advocated the nationali- 
sation of the means of transport and exchange and of 
monopolies in mines, etc. De Paepe moved as an amend- 
ment the nationalisation of all land, and this gave rise to a 
very animated debate. Longuet declared against monopolies, 
but was an opponent of agrarian communism, and_ this 
entirely on political grounds, as he feared that it would 
be giving too much power to the State. Coullery showed 
by his speech—what was getting well known to the mem- 
bers—that he was still an out-and-out individualist. Ecca- 
rius, Lessner, Stampa, Ladendorf, and Becker took part in 
the debate, and were in favour of collective ownership. At 


last the resolution was withdrawn, and also that in favour 


of nationalisation, and it was agreed to leave the question 
for the decision of the next congress. 


The,question whether. the. want of political freedom was 
a hindrance. to the.economic freedom of the working classes 
and one of the chief causes of their enslavement was. also 
raised. It. was debated whether the uncontrolled right of 
combination and a free press were means to bring about a 


better state of things. After.a short and incisive debate a 
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resolution was passed, declaring that the congress recognised 
the great importance of this question, and that the social 
emancipation of the working classes must go hand in hand 
with political action and the attainment of political freedom. 
This resolution was renewed again and again. | = 

The discussion. on another point raised by the Paris 
Central Committee relating to social questions, to the part 
played by man and woman in society, to the education of 
children, the organisation of education, led to a tragico-comic 
interlude. The reporter Guillaume trotted out his own par- 
ticular hobby-horse, phonography, with great gusto, and he 
was very much astonished when- Lessner and ~Longuet 
reminded: him that this question belonged to a congress of 
philologists or grammarians, and not to one of working men. 
But Guillaume found supporters for his views, and at last 
the French. brought forward a» resolution in favour’ of a 
reform in spelling, and also referring to the need of a 
universal language. One must remember in excuse of these 
vagaries that Proudhon had a scheme for a universal lan- 
guage, and no doubt his supporters wished to show their 
piety and reverence for their lord and master. Then came 
a long sermon from Cuendet-Kuntz, about loyalty to» the 
king, love of family, the creative power of God and the Gospel. 
This brought about a warm debate. Longuet called atten- 
tion to the fact that in all countries at the present time the 
schools were workshops of class-rule and part of the 
machinery of government for keeping the people in subjec- 
44on. Tolain therefore brought forward a resolution declar- 
ing that the State had no right to undertake education, and 
that it should only do this in cases where the father was 
incapacitated and could neither feed nor educate his children. 
This was adopted by the congress, but as in every working 
man’s family the father 1s really incapable of educating and 
feeding his children, the resolution was actually meaningless. 
The question of primary, secondary and technical schools 


‘was left for the next congress. 


Much time was wasted by the congress in discussing the 
question of working men’s societies. (Indeed, the Central 
Committee of the German-speaking Swiss at Geneva asked 
whether the necessary consequence of all this talk about 
these societies was not the formation of a ‘‘ fifth stage.’’) 
‘The French Central Committee brought in resolutions on the 
advisability of the formation of these societies as a beginning 
of social reform, solidarity, etc... The congress adopted. two 
vesolutions which were contradictory. The first, by, De 
Paepe, which declared that these associations might, be a 


‘source of danger, the second by Ecearius, which recognised 
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that these societies were inevitable, as owing to the methods: 
adopted by the extension of industries, small businesses and: 
factories must disappear. Modern methods of industry, 
it was said, put a stop to all small methods of production,, 
and made co-operative labour a necessity for everybody. 
Already it had happened at Geneva that the congress had 
adopted resolutions of a somewhat opposite tendency, but 
not of such an entirely contradictory character 


After this debate there was another resolution of the- 
Geneva Central Committee dealing with the unemployed, 
and then one from Paris, relating to Labour and Capital. 
machinery and its influence, the shortening of the hours of 
labour, division of labour, overtime, etc. Chémalé was of 
opinion that one must be satisfied with the decision arrived 
at by the Geneva Congress, and the German delegates were 
also of this opinion, but Coullery was obliged to say a few 
words against strikes, the money wasted there would be 
better employed in co-operative production, and he made. 
nasty remarks on the Parisian bronze strike. At last a 
resolution was adopted, that the workers in the present state 
of war in industry must endeavour to maintain their existing 
state of wages, but that it was advisable that this question: 
should be decided by higher motives and from a point of 
view of justice and humanity. 
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The question was also discussed whether the working 
classes could not also make use of credit as a means of 
attaining economic freedom, considering that great use had 
been made of this means by the middle classes and govern- 
ments. The Paris Committee managed to bring in a great 
deal about. credit and people’s banks, paper money, etc., 
assurance and co-operative societies. This outbreak of 
Proudhonism was too much for Becker and some of the 
congress, but finally the congress adopted a resolution of 
Eccarius, after an energetic speech of Walton, which 
requested unions to lend their money to co-operative produc-. 
tion societies, as by this means it would be possible for the. 
working classes thus to work out. their emancipation by 
making use of credit which hitherto had been only used by 
the ruling classes. Those unions which would not thus use 
their money were at all events urged to do their utmost to. 
establish a truly national system of credit, to make use of 
credit as much as possible, and to try and establish a co-. 
operative system of banking. 


Eccarius urged that the General Council should be elected 
by the congress itself, and not by the English section, as he 
thought that it would thus acquire greater authority. This 
was done by the congress ; the old members were elected in, 
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addition to Walton, who had been connected with the 
Reform League. The General Council was also empowered: 
to fill up vacancies and elect new members if necessary. De 
Paepe proposed that the next congress should be held at 
Brussels, and Becker proposed that the meeting should take. 
place at Zurich. The English delegates, speaking through, 
Eccarius, stated that Switzerland was very inconvenient for- 
them, and that they would be able to attend in greater. 
numbers at Brussels. This settled the matter, and by a large 
majority it was decided to hold the next congress at Brussels. 


It is evident that, though a great deal was said at this. 
congress, the only important result was that it was the first 
step to collectivism. Many of the debates were useless and 
academic, and on many matters the resolutions were not sa 
important as those of Geneva. 


WARK SS.  (APTT Adee. 


While the congress was sitting at Lausanne, the first 
volume of Marx’s ‘‘ Capital’’ was published. This epoch- 
making work had very little influence on the development of 
the International. The air breathed at International con- 
gresses remained as before, clouded by the spiritual sub- 
stance of Proudhonism; and though the preface of Marx 
only states more clearly the ideas expressed in the inauguraf 
address, yet the followers of the International did not take 
kindly to them, any more than they had done to the senti- 
ments expressed in the inaugural address. In England, 
theoretical ideas have never found much favour, and there an 
inconsequential opportunism has always laid heavily on 
men, and it was only those like the naturalised Englishman, 
Eccarius—a member of the Communistic Society in his youth 
—who had rational theories. On the Continent, the ideas 
of Proudhon still prevailed. But in Germany, where Marxism 
really found its home, the working-class movement was still so 
weak and undisciplined that it was hardly ready yet to take on 
with scientific Socialism. Therefore this celebrated work, 
dealing with the methods of capitalist production and capi- 
talist exchange, remained barren of results as far as in- 
fluencing the organisation of its author’s creation ; and when 
the old International had lost its power the work on Capital 
had become the scientific gospel of millions of workers, and 
the bane of the century for the middle-class. | 
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CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. | 


_ In order to ensure a continuity of purpose with the next 
congress in Brussels, the main items of the programme there 
were settled at Lausanne. It was the opinion of the majority 
at Lausanne that it would be well to do this, and that if 
the topics to be discussed were fixed then the movement 
would easily develop on the lines laid down at Lausanne. 
De Paepe alone had formulated differently the question of 
property in the great means of production, the monopolies 
of land, as well as the question how differences between 
Capital and Labour should be Settled, and these questions, 
as well as the other points, were referred to the sections in: 
order that they might be debated, reports were to be made | 
to the General Council, which was to circulate its decision 
on these points among the members. 

The newly-elected General Council in London had as- 
sembled there immediately after the Congress in order to 
receive the report from its delegates and to arrange for the 
despatch of business. After the affairs of the cigar-makers 
at Liverpool had been discussed, Eccarius and Lessner 
reported concerning the congress. He said that the meeting 
had been a thoroughly representative one, and that for the 
following year 25 members had been elected to the General 
Council, with power to increase their number. It was 
decided not to appoint any permanent president for the en- 
Suing year, and that the General Secretary should also be 
Financial Secretary. Then R. Shaw was appointed Trea- 
surer, Eccarius General Secretary, and F. Dupont Corre- 
sponding Secretary for France, Karl Marx for Germany, 
Jung for Switzerland, Zabicki for Poland, Carter for Spain, 
and fox for North America. The appointment of Secretary 
for Belgium was left over for the present. 

It was soon evident that the question of co-operative 
societies had largely influenced several of the English dele- 
gates. A few days after the end of the congress, Walton, 
the new delegate to the General Council, who had been 
president of the Reform League, had written a very earnest 
letter to the ‘‘ Beehive,’’ which showed that the debate on 
these societies at Lausanne had very greatly influenced -him. 
He had there shown himself a very earnest partisan of the 
national organisation of the credit system, and had advo- 
cated that the Government by passing an Act of Parliament, 
should facilitate measures of that kind. He largely in- 
fluenced the Reform League to agitate for co-operative pro- 
duction societies, helped by the State. The British Lassalle 
drew attention to the fact that British trade unions already 
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had large funds at their command; he instanced, for example, 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which had 4,100,000, 
and he urged that they should devote half of these funds 
to production and call upon the State to lend them a_ similar 
sum. He hoped that the Reformed Parliament would soon 
organise a system of this kind. 

Other Englishmen were also influenced by these ideas. 
At a subsequent meeting of the General Council, when the 
question of the London cigar-makers was being considered, 
Lawrence raised a debate on this question. He quoted from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the remark that the working 
classes in England had 415,000,000 in savings banks, and 
he argued that this money was being used by the middle- 
class in order to oppress and keep down the workers, yet 
that it could be profitably employed for the emancipation 
of the proletariat in founding institutions for co-operative 
production. At a later sitting, at which Lawrence was not 
present, a letter was read from Walton, who reported that 
at a great meeting in London, resolutions, similar to those 
carried at Lausanne, had been passed in favour of the prin- 
ciple of co-operation, of work by machinery, of the education 
of the young, and of the freeing of the land from the yoke 
of private property. Again, ata subsequent meeting, though 
Lawrence brought forward no formal resolution, he urged 
the General Council to agitate in favour of the organisation 
of credit societies in order to form co-operative societies for 
production, and to declare itself openly in favour of this 
course. That was the end of the question for a time, but 
‘as we shall see, it was again revived at the Congress at 
Brussels, and amply discussed. ‘The General Council was 
very much under the influence of Karl Marx, who proposed 
very instructive and interesting resolutions on the influence 
_-of production by machinery, on this question of co-operation, 
on the shortening of the hours of labour, on the labour of 
women and children, on standing armies, and on the armed 
nation. Eccarius also moved a resolution on the shortening 
of hours of labour, but declared that this question had been 
sufficiently discussed, and that.it was now urgent to take 
practical steps in order to arrive at a practical decision. A 
resolution, recommending this question to the earnest con- 
sideration of all sections of the International, was unani- 
mously adopted by the General Council. 

Though it was not at all likely that the English would 
really follow the French in carrying out the wild-cat schemes, 
‘4+ should also be noted that this time was not one in which 
the English trade unions would be at all likely to engage 
‘+1 such a movement, for it was not at all probable that at 
‘that time they would be at all willing to risk their money 
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in investing it in co-operative production or in a credit bank. 
It was a very critical time when the English middle-class was: 
watching the formation of amalgamated trade unions, which. 
were taking the place of the local insignificant unions, and) 
the middle-class saw that the accumulation of capital, by 
the unions which were thus centralised, would in many ways. 
be a great hindrance to attacking the unions. The courts. 
of justice had decided that unions could not sue any of 
their members who had been guilty of embezzling any of | 
their funds, and this new view of the law had been upheld by- 
the highest courts. This decision was a great shock to all. 
trade unionists, and made them feel very insecure about- 
their financial position. It was not at all likely, therefore, 
that they would be willing to put their Mroney into such- 
doubtful concerns as the proposed societies, where they 
would run all kinds of new risks. They devoted all their- 
energies to work among members of Parliament, in order 
to obtain a more satisfactory law, which would afford them 
financial security. This was of course directly opposed to. 
all these new schemes, and, in fact, nothing came of them. 
The crisis of trade unions lasted for eight years, and ended 
at last with the granting of the privileges asked for by> 
trade unionists. The chiefs of the new trade unionism— 
Odger, Applegarth, and the others, tried to avert the danger: 
which menaced them by bringing forward working-men as. 
candidates for Parliament, but not with any satisfactory 
result as far as that aim was concerned. The first elections 
under the new suffrage in 1868 were a complete fiasco for- 
working-class politicians. The Conservatives were in a 
minority, it is true, and Mr. Gladstone formed a Liberal 
Government. But the same difficulties were experienced” 
with the Liberals, and it took the workers many years of 
fighting before they obtained the legislation of trade unions. 
They had, however, to pay a heavy price for this, for most 
of them were bankrupt, and they had to cgnceal their trade 
union principle of combativity and to agree to the axiom of 
middle-class political economy that they did not exist in 
order to improve the position of workers by energetic 
measures, but that they must act in conjunction with the. 
capitalists in order to improve their position by the fluctu- 
ations of trade. Karl Marx saw clearly how the crisis would’ 
end, and he wrote strongly in some private letters concerning 
the policy of the working-class leaders. He said that these 
trade union leaders were ‘‘ out and out opportunists,’’ or 
~ mere practical men,’’ who subordinated all other questions 
and demands, political action, the International, reform of 


the suffrage, co-operation, etc., which they might have in- 


fluenced, to the fact that their funds might be safe, and’ 
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that they offered up the principle of trade unionism on 
the altar of middle-class legitimitisation. 


Tue GENERAL COUNCIL AND THE FENIANS. 


In a letter which Karl Marx wrote to Kugelmann in 1869, 
‘he said that the working classes in England would never 
‘be able to obtain their rights until they had settled the Irish 
question, that they should make common cause with the 
Irish against the ruling classes, and that they should take 
‘the initiative in denouncing the union of 1801, and should 
have it replaced by a free federal union. And this should 
be done not merely out of sympathy with Ireland, but also 
in the interest of the English proletariat. The first thing 
to be accomplished in the freeing of England, the overthrow 
of the English oligarchy of landlords, is impossible, for the 
forts in England cannot be stormed as long as that class 
retains its strongholds in Ireland. It would be much easier 
to settle the land question in Ireland, because there it was 
an economic and national question. The awakening oi 
England was also to be agitated for, and also there must 
be a change in her policy towards Russia and the United 
States. One can easily see from this what was the policy 
of Marx towards Ireland. He was always eager to advance 
the ‘cause of that country. In 1866 the General Council 
wished to send a deputation to Sir George Grey, who was then 
Homie Secretary, protesting against the way in which Irish 
political prisoners were treated in prisons, but the deputation 
wwas not received. About this time four Irishmen had been 
condemned to death at Manchester.* A public meeting 
was called by the General Council, and this sentence was 
branded as a judicial murder, and the Home Secretary was 
earnestly called upon to remit the sentence, not only as an 
act of humanity but also as an act of political wisdom. 
In the end three of the men were hanged, and one was 
pardoned by the Queen. This. intervention of the General 
Council in the midst of the universal panic through which 
middle-class England was passing was highly displeasing 
to the Government and to the English landed aristocracy. 
The Tory press began to denounce the International as dan- 
gerous to the State. Meanwhile, the action taken by the 
General Council was to have wider and, indeed, international 


consequences. 
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* This refers to the Manchester martyrs, who were executed on 
November 23, 1867, If these Irishmen had only been Italians the 
English papers would have made heroes of them: it is absurd to call 
them murderers, and their memory 1s still hallowed by all who love 


liberty.—J. B. 
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A BONAPARTIST PROSECUTION. 


The year before, the Bonapartist police had not only 


plundered Jules Gottraux, but they had also confiscated the 
printed reports which the Parisian delegates had read before 
the Geneva Congress. As these were French subjects, they 
were unable to obtain any redress, not being naturalised 
English subjects like Gottraux. The Vice-Emperor, Rouher 
—who is said to have been the original of Zola’s Rougon— 
refused to receive a deputation of the Paris Central -Com- 


mittee because they would-not alter some words jn an address. 


which they had sent to Bonaparte. From that time the 
Bonapartist police were anxiously looking for an opportunity 
of persecuting the International. As the Enelish Govern- 
ment were not pleased with the sympathy which the General 


Council had expressed for the Fenians, the Man of December 


thought it would be a friendly, neighbourly act if he were 
to damage the International in Paris. He thought it would 
be a good thing to arrest the leaders of the International in 
Paris, to search their dwellings for any papers, and then 
to prosecute them, either for belonging to secret societies 
or to associations which had more than 20 members. ‘Tolain 
brilliantly defended himself, but he and I4 others were sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of 100 francs (£4) each. The Court of 
Appeal confirmed the sentence. Because Varlin and eight 
other comrades fought against the entry into the offices, 
he was, with the others, sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment, and a fine of roo francs (£4). This was also con- 
firmed on appeal. The whole proceedings were very ex- 
pensive for the Parisian comrades, the costs of the appeal 
came to 2,000 francs (4,80). But these persecutions brought: 
many new members to the International. The Paris mem- 
bers debated for a long time whether they should not estab- 
lish a central committee for the third time. 


THE INTERNATIONAL AND STRIKES. 


The characteristic mark of the struggle from Geneva to 
Basle (1866-1869) is that the blows which came from covern- 
ments and the middle-class were each year heavier and more 
potent, but, on the other hand, the united working-class 
each year was prepared to resist with calmness and unity. 
There was the attack on Gottraux in France, and the prose- 
cutions against Tolain, Varlin and his comrades, the mas- 
sacres of Marchienne and Charleroi in March 1868, and a 
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year later the infamous slaughter at Seraing and in the 
Borinage. After the great strike of the workers in bronze 
in the spring of 1867, there was the long and bitter struggle 
of the masons at Geneva in the spring of 1868 and in the 
vinter of 1868-9 there was trouble at Basle. The class- 
struggle assumed a keener and more pronounced character, 
and the ruling classes of the Old World learned that there 
was a young, and hitherto unknown power, which, in the 
national fight of parties and the international education. of 
the people, was making apparent an entirely new principle. 
It is true that this secret power assumed fantastic propor-. 
tions in the eyes of the middle-class. The International was, 
according to them, a monstrous, all-powerful and omni- 
present secret society, a world-wide conspiracy, whose secret 
chief was in Londo, and who,by giving the word of command, 
could make thousands of workmen go on strike and commit 
atrocities. ‘The chief had formerly written a very learned book 
that was written in mystic language of a secret nature, and 
which ‘could only be understood by the initiated. He had 
disciples in all countries, which was the swindler’s band 
—as he cynically called them—this was the revolutionary 
riff-raff of the whole of Europe: Germans, French, Italians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Russians, and Spaniatds. They had 
millions at their command; they could be to-day in Paris, 
to-morrow in Geneva or Charleroi, and the day after in 
Basle and the Borinage, and they could compel poor devils 
to go on strike—money played no part in all this. All these 
strikes only helped to the spreading of the great, universal 
world-revolution ; the heads of the international conspiracy 
had satellites in the capitals of Europe, and if the central 
authority in London only gave the nod they could make 
the middle-class societies explode in the air; everything 
would be in an equality on earth, and the general sharing 
out would begin. Thus was apparent to the middle-class 
the spectre of Communism, the red spectre of the Inter- 
national. 

These fables were industriously propagated, and every 
time there was a strike it was said in the middle-class press 
that everything was engineered from London. It appeared 
not only unheard of, but monstrous, to the middle-class 
citizen, that workers should combine. That a worker would 
not work if he did not receive enough seemed to each indi- 
vidual employer something terrible, and if workmen com- 
bined, then there must be something in the background. 
And that is why in each big strike it was said that it was 
the work of the International, though the General Council 
had little to do with it. But these strikes produced much 
bitter feeling. After a time, however, Europe became used 
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‘to strikes, and saw that the final cataclysm, which had been 
foretold, did not come off. 


THE MASONS’ STRIKE AT GENEVA. 


Capitalists saw that the International was trying to or- 
:ganise the workers, and it must therefore be crushed. : As it 
was an organisation having many members, that made it, 
an their eyes, the more dangerous. But the workers also 
clearly saw that it was wiser to belong to a powerful and 
mumerous organisation, as it made them stronger. 


In that way, the manner in which the-International was 
‘denounced really made it stronger, and every strike brought 
new adherents to the body. This is well iulustrated by the 
‘strike of the masons at Geneva, in the spring of 1868, which 
resembled very much the strike of the bronze workers in 
Paris, and in which the men, as in the former case, were 
aided by the International. The strike was dramatic, and 
in a few weeks assumed large proportions. At first the 
men demanded a reduction in their hours of labour from 
twelve to ten, and an increase of wages of 20 per 
cent. The masters formed a union, and rejected ali the 


‘demands of the men. Then the men’s committee appealed. 


for help to the Central Committee of the International at 
Geneva, and this body asked the masters to come to an open 
-conference with the men. But the masters shook their heads 
and vowed that they would see the International in a very 
unpleasant place before they would consent to meeting them. 
“The Central Committee then put advertisements on the walls, 
saying that on the same evening at 6 p.m. a general meeting 
-of all sections would be held. The middle-class was terrified. 
All houses and warehouses were closed, money and securi- 
ties were stored in a place of safety, clerks, etc., of houses 
of business were armed; it was as if a foreign army was 
expected. A meeting of 5,000 men was held, the situation 
was explained to the men, and the determination of the 
International to do their best ; then, afterwards, there was 
a strike of other trades in sympathy. Money came in from 
London, Paris, Lyons, and Brussels. In a few days the 
Central Committee at Geneva was informed that London 
would send 40,000 francs (4,1,600) a month, partly as a 
loan, partly as a gift. Paris and Brussels sent help (Paris 
‘sent, according to the ‘‘ Beehive,’’ 10,000 francs, ~,400). 
The masters were astonished ; they had spoken kind words 
to their men after the meeting, and had agreed to partly 
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‘Brant their demands if they would not be tyrannised by the 
‘despotism of foreign gold. More than 1,000 members joined 
the International at Geneva; numerous unions which had 
“stood aloof now joined, and many trades Supported the 
masons. Ihe Swiss working men’s funds were used to 
-help the strikers, grants of 500 to 1,000 francs (£20 to £40) 
“Were made. More than 3,000 families and children were | 
Supported, the masters saw that they were beaten, and so 
‘informed the heads of the Government at Geneva. An agrec- 
ment was made, the hours of labour were reduced by one 
and two hours a day, and a 1o per cent. increase of wages 
was granted. After a three weeks’ fight the men were 
victorious. The International had won in its second great 
“Strike. 


THE MASSACRES IN BELGIUM. 


It is impossible, of course, to give full details here of all 
“the matters that occurred in which capital and labour were 
“concerned. But something must be said concerning the san- 
guinary massacres by which the infamous and nefarious 
Belgian Government tried to stifle the young workers’ move- 
ment in blood. In Belgium, which has no national tradi- 
“tions, and which was only made a country by the voice of 
Europe, there are two races (one German, the other I*rench) 
which are hostile to each other. This country is very in- 
‘dustrial, chiefly engaged in coal mining and in the iron 
industry. The men in both these industries were very much 
overworked and badly paid. The middle-class became rich, 
and were supported in their measures of oppression by the 
“Government, so that Belgium has become the paradise of 
‘the capitalist.* The first signs of opposition to this nefarious 
System began in the sixties, and workmen organised them- 
Selves imperfectly in some industries, and talked of obtaining 
an improvement of their lot. They were called the Free 
Workers (Francs Ouvriers). When the International was 
formed, some few joined, but the bulk of the workers held 
aloof for a long time. The revolt at Marchienne, where 
‘Starving workmen engaged in a peaceful demonstration were 
dispersed, and fired at by a company of soldiers, first seemed 
to have roused the Belgian workers. The General Council, 
in an appeal for the workers, denounced their murder, and 


“ This state of things no longer exists, and Belgium is well organised 
now.—]J. B. 
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subscriptions were sent to Belgium from the English miners: 
and iron workers, and this seemed to show the Belgians that 
resistance was possible. There were more adhesions to the- 
International, agitation was carried on in several towns, but. 
the movement: first become serious after the massacre at: 
Charlerot. 

The cause of this slaughter was the usual capitalist specu-- 
lation. The Belgian colliery owners (collieries were gener- 
ally owned by shareholders) had formed a ring in order to: 
send up the price of coal. The owners of the iron foundries. 
therefore determined to obtain supplies of coal from England, 


and thus checkmate the colliery proprietors. These, in order~ 


to get money somewhere, determined to reduce the workers’ 
wages, and brought them down to about half of what they 
were, and the consequence was a new and widespread revolt 
of hungry men. The capitalists called on the police (gen- 
darmerie) and the military, and overawed the country. The 
International was active at Brussels, and protested against 
these measures of brutality. They were supported by the 
General:Council in London, who called on workers to rally 


in defence .of their comrades, and said that the miners must 


be defended. This electrified the Belgian workers. The 


fight went on, but in this case there were too many people 
to support for the International to be able to do it. How- 
ever, things were so bad that the Belgian Government had 


to give some help to the work. Many men joined the Inter- 


national, and sections were founded at Verviers, at Antwerp, 
at Liége, at Charleroi, at Bruges, at Ghent, and other towns, 
and the unions of Free Workers all joined the International. 


At the Brussels Congress, Belgium was represented by 55. 


delegates. 


LAME THREATS FROM THE BELGIAN (GOVERNMENT. 


After the affair at Charleroi, another matter happened,,. 


which almost led to a postponement of the congress at 


Brussels. The Belgian Minister of Justice, Bara, during all 
the time of the trouble, had become somewhat nervous, and. 
as the rabid middle-class press kept on repeating that the 


whole affair was the work of the International, he brought 


forward in the Chamber a new law relating to aliens, and 


threatened not to allow the meeting of the International Con- 
gress to be held. In London, where it was not clearly under- 
stood that this was a kind of Parliamentary flam-flam, the 
General Council were rather disposed to treat the matter 
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tragically, and a resolution was proposed to hold the Con- 
gress in London instead. People in London thought that 
the matter was serious, and that the Belgian Minister meant 
business, and therefore communications in this sense were 


opened with the comrades in Brussels. But the Belgian 


comrades knew their man better, and they answered the 
Ministerial threats with a very frank and unparliamentary 
letter, addressed to the Minister, in which they told him 
that he had nothing to do with the management of the con- 
gress, and that it would be held at Brussels, whether it was 
pleasing or the reverse to the Belgian Minister of Justice. 
Finally, the new law was so modified that it did not affect 
in the slightest degree those who took part in the Congress. 
Members could only be expelled by virtue of the decision of 
a court of law, no one could be imprisoned, the police could 
not attend the meeting ; it was Clearly seen that the French 
delegates could not be harrassed, and that was most feared. 
Therefore the General Council unanimously resolved to agree 
with the decision of the Belgian Council that the Congress 
Should be held at Brussels. The heroics of the Belgian 
Government fell very flat, and all they were able to do was 


to try and find out how many Belgian workmen belonged 
to the International. 


THE INTERNATIONAL IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


The year 1867-8 was an historical year for the Inter- 
national in Germany and in Austria. In Austria, because it 
witnessed the first glimmering and growth of a working- 
class movement, and the associations which were already 
there joined the International, in Germany because during 
that time there was the first action in Parliament, and the 
German Workers’ Union and the union of German working- 
class unions both joined the International. Up till then 
there had indeed been individual members of the Inter- 
national in Germany, but no union had hitherto joined the 
body. In Prussia it was forbidden to belong to the Inter- 
national, therefore the congress of disciples of Lassalle, 
which met at Hamburg, and whose central office had shortly 
before been closed in Berlin, resolved not to have anything 
to do with the International. The German Workers’ Union, 
which was influenced by Liebknecht and Bebel, and which 
had been making progress in Saxony, Thuringia, and South 
Germany, did not follow this course, and placed on the 
agenda of the next meeting at Nuremberg, which came just 
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before the Brussels Congress, the question of adopting the 
programme and organisation of the International. The 
unions were to join the International if they liked. 

In Austria the agitation had been helped by large mass 
meetings at Vienna, and through the foundation of the 
Vienna ‘‘ Arbeiter Zeitung,’’ and they were in communi- 
cation with the London General Council. In the summer 
of 1868 the Vienna comrades thought that they were strong 
enough to hold a congress of the different nationalities at 
Vienna, in order to decide whether they should affiliate to 
the General Council. Arrangements were duly made, and 
a representative sent from London, but the pseudo-Liberal 
Government of Austria, which had been in power since the 
fall of despotic government, forbade the meeting, and thus 
checked the general propaganda of the International. The 
General Council sent Eccarius as a representative to the 
congress at Nuremberg, and he was able to inform the 
Congress at Brussels that most of the unions represented 
there would join the International ; at the same time many 
of the unions belonging to the German Universal Workers’ 
Union also joined. There were also co-operative productive 
societies, such as the weavers at Goppingen, led by Bronnen- 
mayer ; the workers in steel at Solingen, led by Klein ; and 
the cloth-makers at Crimmitschau, led by Motteler. The 
sections of Cologne, Mainz, etc., chose delegates, and this 
was officially announced by Eccarius at Mainz. The Geneva 
Committee were glad at this, and Becker announced in the 
‘ Vorbote ”’ that he would propose when matters were pro- 
perly organised after the Brussels Conference that the seat 
of this Committee should be moved from Geneva to Vienna. 

The Builders’ Union of. Switzerland, which comprised 50 
unions, resolved, a few weeks before the congress at Brus- 
sels, to join the International ; its organ was the ‘‘Felleisen’’ 
(the ‘* Knapsack ’’). 


THE CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. 


The London General Council had earnestly considered 
several questions which were to be submitted to the Brussels 
Congress, especially the questions of the influence of 
machinery in labour and in the shortening of the hours of 
labour. The French had also discussed these questions in 
their papers. Already in July the General Council had issued 
a remarkable circular to the trade unions who, in the crisis 
which had befallen them, were rallying to the International. 
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The circular called attention to the fact that the founders o: 
the International had begun the work at the proper time, 
and that they now occupied a position which had never been 
held before in Europe. Though it dealt with political ques- 
tions, yet it was not a political organisation in the ordinary 
sense of the term. It encouraged all measures of progress, 
but disregarded the rival parties, because it is impossible 
really to help the working class if they trust the capitalists as 
a class. It was false to say that it had encouraged strikes, 
it had only enabled the workers to make the most of their 
opportunities and to successfully engineer strikes which had 
become inevitable owing to the brutality, the perfidy, and 
the cynicism of capitalists. The root principle was the result 
of labour belongs to the producer, the brotherhood of labour 
must, free from national jealousy, lay the foundation of the 
society of the future. Labour has no country ; capital de- 
pends on labour. Why should the labourer not enjoy the 
fruits of his labour? For a long time the English trade 
unions have only tried to improve their wages. Free trade 
has really done good here. The workers on the Continent 
work longer and for less wages than their English brethren. 
If England can pay higher wages, that is due to the advan- 
tage which she has owing to improved machinery. The 
International has endeavoured everywhere on the Continent 
to found trade unions. In France there were 1,500 men in 
the bronze workers’ unions, and there were now 4,000. That 
union was the first which was established on an English 
model. Through the International the capitalists failed in 
this case. Since then there had been new unions in France. 
In Switzerland the International had gained a victory for 
the masons, and in that way its influence had been largely 
increased. In Belgium it had progressed since the Govern- 
ment had tried to solve the social question by powder and 
lead ; it had helped the wounded and organised the workers. 
When, in Germany, Count Bismarck wanted to reduce the 
tariff, the: Chamber of Commerce of Barmen-Elberfeld, the 
Prussian Manchester, had declared that the Prussian manu- 
facturers could not compete with the English manufacturers 
unless wages. were reduced, and’ if this were done ‘it would 
lead to a great increase in the members of the International. 
It had rendered great service to the English unions by cir- 
culating information among foreign workmen when English 
capitalists: wanted to’ bring over foreign workmen to compete 
with British workers:; ‘One: of the: chief “charges ‘made ‘in 
Paris against’ the members‘ of: the International was that the 
Paris» Committee during ‘the: ‘strike of English tailors’ and 
iron: workers? warned * the‘ French workers not to go’ to 
England: °-Allthese measureswere‘taken in’ ofder to obtain 
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a uniform rate of wages and hours of labour throughout 
Europe, and this was mainly the work of the International. 
At the London conference of 1865 French and Swiss workers 
declared that trade unions could never be established on the 
Continent. At the congress of 1867 there were more than 
40 delegates, representing Continental trade unions which 
were organised on an English model. The seat of the next 
congress was fixed at Brussels in order to allow English 
workers to send a large number of delegates. Unions could 
choose a delegate as long as the choice was made before the 
end of August. The address concluded with urging them to 
send delegates, and enclosed the agenda of the congress. 

Not only did the General Council speak of the progress 
of the International, but its opponents could not deny its 
influence. The London ‘‘ Times’’ wrote that ‘‘one must 
admit that since the time of the establishment of Christianity 
and the destruction of the ancient world, one has seen no- 
thing like this awakening of labour.’’ 

The congress lasted from September 6 to 13, at Brussels, 
and there were 96 delegates. Of these there were 55 Bel- 
gians, including Professor Hins, De Paepe, and Fontaine ; 
18 Frenchmen, including Tolain, Murat, Pindy, Tartaret, 
Aubry, and Longuet—Vasseur had just died ; eleven English- 
men, including six members of the General Council (Lucraft, 
Shaw, Eccarius, Jung, Cowell, Stepney, and Lessner); eight 
Swiss; five Germans (including Moses Hesz, as delegate of 
the Cologne section; and F. Butler, representing the Con- 
gress of Workers’ Unions at Nuremberg) ; two Italians, one 
being Dupont (from the General Council) ; and one Spaniard, 
Sano Magallan. The chairman was Jung, Dupont and 
Becker being vice-chairmen, Colnen and Maltens secretaries 
for Belgium (one representing the Flemings and one the 
Walloons), Grinaud and Theisz secretaries for France, Klein 
and Scheppler (of Mainz) secretaries for Germany, and Shaw 
secretary for England. 

The discussion at Brussels was much better than at 
Lausanne. Proudhonism was still very powerful, and its 
adherents fought very bravely, but the English, the Germans 
and some of the Swiss were now moving on right lines, and 
would not agree to those doctrines, and there were no longe 
contradictory resolutions voted as at Lausanne. 2 

The opening meeting, as at many congresses, ‘was very 
good. Jung, as provisional chairman, gave a history of the 
International, and showed how in Belgium, since the troubles 
at Charleroi, there had been formed 20 new. sections,. with 
more than*800 members. Then; the sections presented. re- 
ports. Letters were:then read from Paris, and later a letter 
from Bakunin, who wrote from. the peace congress at Berne, 
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cand from Schweitzer, president of the Universal German 


Workers’ Union. It was afterwards resolved that each 
“morning there should be a meeting from nine till twelve for 
administrative business, in the afternoons committees should 
sit, and in the evening, from seven to midnight; the open 
meetings should be held. The papers say that in the morn- 
ing discussions, points of procedure, and tactics were mainly 
discussed. 

The first question was one relating to war, which was 
raised by the German sections, as the struggle was imminent 
‘between France and Germany. The congress recommended 
‘a universal strike in case of war. Before the opening of the 
«discussion on this point Dupont read the report of business 
‘done by the General Council; it was seen clearly from that 
how energetic the Council had been. In the discussion on 
the war De Paepe recommended the refusal of military ser- 
‘vice, and the cessation of work as an indirect means of 
‘solving the social question, and this had been recommended 
‘by the International. Then Tolain, Becker, and Mermillod 
proposed a resolution which was unanimously carried, pro- 
‘testing against war as a means of delaying the emancipation 
‘of the workers, and calling on all the workers to strike if 
‘there was a war. 

The second question was that of strikes, and the means 
‘of preventing them—which was the way the followers of 
Proudhon referred to unions. The congress adopted a long 
resolution, which stated strikes were not a means of obtain- 
‘ing the emancipation of the workers, but only of temporary 
necessity ; that there should be a central organisation to 
‘manage strikes through unions, and that by this means there 
‘should be a solidarity of labour, that local committees should 





-decide on the desirability of strikes, and that these should 


not take place if other means could be found. De Paepe, 
who proposed the report on this question, described unions 


‘as societies for the regulation of prices, and saw in them 
-a means of promoting progress all over the world. 


At another meeting the report on the influence of machines 
-on workers was discussed. After a long discussion, it was 
‘resolved that machines could only be obtained by the pro- 
-ducers through co-operative societies, and the organisation 


‘ofthe mutual credit system, the latter clause being a con- 


-cession to the followers of Proudhon. © Tolain. did. not .wish 
this to be decided, but the above resolution was a compromise 
‘between two resolutions of De Paepe and Eccarius. 

.. In the fourth meeting, Hins, from Brussels, read his 
report.on the question of education. The Committee. had 
«decided that for the present it was impossible to organise a 
“ational system of education, and that as much as possible 
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Should be done by workmen’s associations. But the Paris. 
bookbinders, the sections from Liége, Rouen and Geneva 
had also prepared a report for discussion. After some dele- 
gates from Belgium and Germany had recommended the 
congress to leave the matter as it had been settled at Geneva, 
it was resolved to discuss the matter afterwards. | 
Then arose, as in Lausanne, the question of the organi- 
sation of credit—the founding of credit societies for. the 
emancipation of the proletariat—and this led to a creat debate- 
between the followers and the opponents of Proudhon. The 
latter were in the majority ; all the French and many of the 
Belgian delegates favoured the system of free credit and the 
institution of a bank which would only issue paper money. 
This paper money would circulate all over the world, and 
thus after a time it would attain a ‘‘ monopoly,’’ and then 
oust the other monopoly, the ‘‘ gold’’ system of the Capi- 
talists. The discussion of this question occupied two days. 
Eccarius and Hesz, and the English and the Germans gener- 
ally argued against the system of Proudhon with much force 
and logic. Eccarius declared that in England, the classic 


land of political economy, these theories of Proudhon were 


not in favour, and that there the workers wished for the 
abolition of private banks and the establishment of a State 
bank. Hesz declared that, 20 years before, Marx had refuted: 
Proudhon. It was all no use, the Proudhonists would have 
their way. And so the majority of the congress adopted a. 
long resolution which condemned all interest as immoral, 
and stated that usury was the permanent cause of injustice. 
and inequality, and advocated the establishment of a credit 
bank, ‘‘ which would free democracy and equalise credit ’’ + 
but—as the congress was not prepared to organise at once 
“so complicated an affair ’’ as a credit bank—the attainment 
of this was postponed and a declaration merely in favour of 
mutual credit was substituted. The Brussels section agreed: 
to draw up rules, which should be circulated and discussed. 
by all sections, and then the question could be raised at the- 
next congress. The opponents of Proudhon were thankful 
for this, and voted for that amendment. eee 

_ After credit, the question of property was discussed, not 
only private property but ‘mines, forests, etc. Already at. 


the Congress of “Lausanne Vasseur had brought forward! 


resolutions in favour of the'nationalisation of all the means: 
of transport and communication. _ In the discussion there De 
Paepe had brought forward the question of the nationalisa- 
tion of the land, and at last the congress had’ referred the 
wholé matter to the next congress. De Paepe had prepared 
the report and drawn ‘up a resolution in favour of. collec- 
tivism. "This statéd that, ‘in a well-ordered State, quarries, 
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mines of all kinds, and railways, etc., should belong to the. 
community, and that they should by the State be handed 
over to associations of workers, who should utilise them 
under rational and equitable conditions determined by so- 
ciety. The Proudhonists protested against this ‘‘ raw com-. 
munism,’’ but they were defeated, because on this question 
the Belgians voted with the English and the Germans. De 
Paepe’s resolution was carried by 30 against 4, there being 
15 delegates who did not vote. Tolain made a point of the 
abstentions, and of the discussion having taken place in a 
private meeting, but the president put the resolution to the 
congress, when it was again carried by 31 to 18. 


Another question was that of co-operative production. 
The usual discussion took place on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of co-operation as a means to the emancipation. 
of the workers. A resolution was adopted condemning the 
system of usury and private capital, and declaring somewhat 
melodramatically that the worker should enjoy the full fruits. 
of his labour. 


Three delegates were appointed to the peace conference. 
which was sitting at Berne, in order to inform it of the 
principles of the International, and to assure the congress 
that the International was entirely in favour of peace. Then: 
the congress, by the motion of German delegates, sent its. 
congratulations to Karl Marx for his work on “ Capital,’’ 
and resolved that ‘‘he was the first economist who had 
undertaken a scientific analysis of capital, and had resolved: 
it into its primitive parts.’’ On the question of the shorten- 
ing of the hours of labour the congress adopted the motion. 
of the English delegates that the time had come to give 
practical effect to this, and that the initiative must be left 
to each section of the International. The unions were also. 
invited to join the International, and the Congress then. 
closed. 

New regulations as to the organisation of the Inter- 
national were also adopted. Resolutions were to be printed 
in full in the annual reports, sections must carry out the 
resolutions passed by the congress if they wished to_ send 
delegates to the congresses, and every quarter each section 
should send a report on its action and finances to the General 


The General Council was chosen, the following. new repre- 
sentatives. were. elected: Applegarth, Bernard, Cohn, Cope- 
land, Johannard, Limburg, . Milner,,.Cowen, Stepney. ; the 


following were not, elected : Beson, Carter, Mrs. H. Law, 
Lassassie, Lawrence, Stainsby,.. Yarrow. The next place of 


meeting was fixed at, Basle in. 1869... 
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The congress at Brussels was better than that of 
Lausanne, internal differences of opinion were not concealed 
but openly discussed. Also formal resolutions in favour 
of collectivism were adopted, and it was declared that 
machinery, etc., must be used for the benefit of the com- 
munity and not fr the advantage of private individuals. It 
may be said that by adopting De Paepe’s resolution in favour 
of Communism by a large majority, the Brussels Congress 
made the first step in the direction of Communism, 


THe INTERNATIONAL AND PARLIAMENT. 


The resolution of the Nuremberg unions was really the 
first time that political parties joined the International. 
True, they did not do so formally, but it was so 
as a matter of fact. The federation of German labour 
unions, which had been constituted a few months 
after the foundation of the Universal German Workers’ 
Unions in opposition to the party of Lassalle at 
Frankfort-on-Main, and the majority of which had gone over 
with flying colours to the International, stood in close con- 
nection with the people’s party, which was all that remained 
of the once proud German democracy. This union between 
the workers’ unions and the people’s party had most impor- 
tant consequences, The remains of German democracy had 
since 1865 joined with the Saxon Labour parties, and had 
founded the Saxon People’s Party. It was a kind of per- 
sonal union. The leaders of the workers’ party, Bebel and 
Liebknecht, belonged to the workers’ party, and the leaders 
of the democracy, Roszmaszler, Wirth, Sonnemann, Erchels- 
dérfer, were also members of the Labour Union. The weekly 
democratic paper, after the Nuremberg Union had been 
founded, and which was edited by Liebknecht, called 
itself the organ of the Saxon People’s Party and of the Ger- 
man Labour Unions, and the workers of Saxony were trying 
to be represented in the Reichstag of the North German 
‘Confederation of 1867 by Bebel and Liebknecht, who were 
carrying on a parliamentary campaign on behalf of the party. 
They had adhered to a programme which had been drawn 
up at Chemnitz, and which was to maintain the rights and 


‘demands of German democracy. This programme was 


drawn up in order to make the most of the new conditions, 
and it-maintained the demands of the German democracy. 
The People’s Party were successful in returning two 
members to the Reichstag—Bebel for Glauchau Meerane, 
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sand Scraps for Zwickau-Crimmitschau ; and, half a year 
later, when the first elections took place for the North Ger- 
man Reichstag, the following were also elected: Liebknecht 
for Stollberg-Schneeberg, and Gotz for Leipzic. The dis- 
-ciples of Lassalle also gained two seats: Schweitzer for 
Elberfeld-Barmen, and Reinke for Lennep-Mettmann ; this 
was a good justification of the tactics adopted, for it will 
be seen that six members were returned who were pledged 
to the programme of the International. 

In other countries the International was not so successful 
in its parliamentary tactics. J. P. Becker proclaimed loudly 
‘in the “ Vorbote’’ that the elections at Geneva would show 
-a record for the Social-Democratic Party, as there were 
2,000 members and a committee of 25; but the election of 
November 15, 1868, was a great slump for the new party, 
‘its candidate only received 200 votes. At Basle, however, 
the workers succeeded in getting a candidate elected, and 
‘this was due to the part which the members of the party had 
‘taken in a recent strike. In France the elections which took 
place in May and June, 1869, were more considered as a 
‘protest against Bonapartism, most of the workers therefore 
-voted for the candidate of the extreme middle-class Left, for 
‘men like Raspail, Rochefort, etc., who stood with a very 
Radical programme. The Government candidates were de- 
feated in several places, and especially in the three large 
towns of Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, but this defeat was 
-only of advantage to the Radical Opposition. In England, 
in spite of the change in the franchise, the candidatures of 
working men were unsuccessful. In the election of 1868 
workmen were defeated even in those constituencies where 
‘they formed the majority of the population. Indeed, some 
people considered that, by standing, the workmen gave an 
-advantage to the Conservatives, and also that some people 
were not sorry to strike a blow against trade unions. The 
Liberals obtained a majority at this election, and the Tory 
Ministry retired. It was hoped the new Gladstone Govern- 
‘ment would do something for the unions. In contrast to 
-all these results, the victories of the Germans in their election 
‘seem, if anything, to be more important. 

There was a certain set-back shortly afterwards in Ger- 
‘many, when a little. time after the Brussels Congress there 
-arose a bitter feud between the disciples of Lassalle and the 
Nuremberg unions. Owing to the differences between their 
ideas as to what course should be adopted in politics there 
had been great rivalry and bickering between the two bodies. 
‘The unions contended that they should devote a great deal of 
time to perfecting their methods and their organisation, and 
they were somewhat unwilling to spend too much time on 
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mere political business, and this brought about an inter- 
necine warfare between the two parties. It came to a stiff 
contest, which brought great trouble on the Universal Ger- 
man Labour Unions when their leader, Herr von Schweitzer, 
tried to assume the part of a dictator by forbidding the leader 
of one of the local unions to take part in a local strike. He. 
also tried to make the unions interest themselves in the case. 
of the Countess Hatzfeldt, and to espouse her grievances, 
but there were very great dissensions in the unions on this. 
point. The members in Brunswick, Ceile, Harburg, Mag-. 
deburg, Erfurt, and Gotha raised the standard of revolt. 
and some of the best members—Bracke, York, Bonhorst, 
Gieb, and nine other prominent men, declined to follow 
the instructions of the president, and others became. 
members of other associations. All these comrades, 
unions and leaders, came over to  Bebel’s side, and 
the weekly Social-Democratic organ was able to an- 
nounce that they had joined. On July 17, Liebknecht’s. 
organ issued an invitation to a congress at Eisenach in order 
to adopt a plan, and it was attended by 63 former members 
of the Universal German Labour Union, including Kleis, 
York, Geib, Bracke, Schumann, and Walster, besides three 
former members of the Hatzfeldt union, and 106 members 
of the German Workers’ Union, including Bebel, Liebknecht, 
Ullrich, Vahlteich, Motteler, Lowenstein, Bronnenmayer, 
Metzner, Stolle, as well as two members of the Geneva 
Central Committee, and various members of the Swiss and: 
Austrian Committees. 

These preparations were followed with the closest atten- 
tion by the Central Committee at Geneva, which always con- 
sidered itself the organising centre for German-speak- 
ing countries. There had been great progress in grouping 
the members of. unions and societies at Geneva, and the 
managers there appear to have been afraid that if the move-. 
ment was centralised in Germany this would cease. It is. 
possible, too, that personal feelings may have slightly en-. 
tered into the matter. It may have been thought that this. 
movement, which in.a few years had.assumed such: propor-. 
tions in Germany would soon put the Geneva Central Gom-. 
mittee entirely. in the shade. To prevent. this, J.P: Becker, 
that unwearied tactician,.laboured. to. produce a project of 
organisation which was printed and. presented to the Eisenach:, 
Congress as suggestions, and also published in the current 
number of the ‘‘ Vorbote’’ along with the very invitation to. 
the’ Eisenach ‘Congress: . The statement is of great import- 
ance in the history of, the International, because it shows: the- 
tendency. for,.there:to: be a.conflict between .a_ central -and: 
mere. national organisations. . re s an 
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In order to demonstrate that the centre of the German 


Organisation should still be at Geneva, the Central Committee, 
alter seeing the invitation to the Eisenach Congress, passed 
a resolution promising the German party that they would 


work in connection with it in order to arrive at a common 


‘solution. The agreement to work really was intended to 


hinder the work of the others, and is a masterpiece of the 


tactics of Becker. 


The project speaks of trade unions, and says that they 


are the only proper means of forming labour unions, and it 
-contrasts them with ‘‘ mixed unions,’’ that is to say unions 
having other objects in view, such as politics, as e.g., ‘‘ the 


Universal German Labour Union and the German Workers’ 
Party ’’—these latter no longer fulfil the purpose for which 


they were instituted, because they think of other matters, 
‘besides which they then get members who are not workers. 
‘This, therefore, shows that it is well not to expect too much 
unity of direction at present, and that no definite form can 
be given to the organisation at present, which must neces- 
‘sarily retain its somewhat inchoate character. In other 
‘words, the Geneva Central Committee objected to the 
Workers’ Party forming itself into a coherent party at 


Eisenach, and wanted itself to organise the movement by 


carrying on an organised propaganda among the trade 
unions. 


In order to arrive at these ends, the Central Committee 
submitted a series of propositions to the Eisenach Congress. 


‘This should appoint an organising committee of 15, and 
give that body power to frame a constitution which should 
‘practically exclude the 
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mixed ’’ and ‘‘ political’’ unions 
and rally the ‘‘ trade unions’’ to the central organisation, 
bP if 

n 


each town there should be a local organisation, which might 


include ‘‘ mixed ’’ unions, and thus form a local centre, ae 


then these latter should elect representatives to a national 


central body, which should direct its attention to promoting 


the intellectual and material prosperity, and should also aim 


at organising politics and economics. The resolution also 


says that the national body should not merely include mem- 
bers of one nation, but should represent all those who spoke 
the same language. All international centralised unions 
should be affiliated to this body. Each national board had 
to communicate with the central committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Association, and to communicate with the 


‘General Council. The congress should provisionally appoint 


a committee of five or seven members, who would for the 
time organise this board until it could be properly e elected. 
The Hoard should call itself the Universal German Social- 
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Democratic Workers’ Union, representing the InternationaFk 


Workers’ Association, and should at once publish a paper, 
to be called the — People’s State.’ 


That is a summary of the manifesto. It is not difficult to- 


see what is the motive. It was intended to have a Labour 
party with its headquarters at Geneva, and to bind the union 


in elastic and yet strongly centralised bonds, it should be 


built upon a foundation of trade unions and local sections, 
and at the head was to be the organising directorate, the 


national central board. This board, indeed, was not to be: 


the Geneva Central Committee, but it was so closely inter- 


twined with it that the Central Committee was to direct the- 


central board, and would really be the important body, as it 
would have to do all the important work and communicate 
with the General Council. . 
The Geneva Central Committee, and, above all, J. P. 
Becker, appeared to have done everything which they could 


in order to get the congress to adopt this method of organi-- 
sation. In the same number of the ‘‘ Vorbote,’’ which pub- 


lished the paper, he praised the Bavarian unions which had 
broken away from the Nuremberg organisation, and had, 
in that way, helped the cause of the International. “‘ Such 


examples,’’ said Becker, with fatherly interest, ‘‘ should be 


taken to heart by the congress at Eisenach.’’ 
But the congress at Eisenach would not endure this. It 


was that congress which drew up the first programme and 


organisation of the Social-Democratic Party of Germany. 


This had first been done by a committee which had met a 
few weeks before at Brunswick, and had been instructed to- 


do this. The paper of the Geneva Central Committee was 


only read to the congress, and during the whole of the 
debates not a single speaker made any further reference to. 


it. When all the work of organisation had been accom- 


plished, then the congress came to consider the proposition. 


of J. P. Becker. But, before this was done, Liebknecht 


moved to nominate a committee to consider the programme 
of the International, and to appoint a delegate to the Basle 


Congress. The time had passed by, and Becker said he 


would stand by. He said that he had talked about his. 


scheme with many members of the International, and that it 


might have led to the union with many members of the 
Lacsalle union. Something similar to this was said in the. 


next number of the ‘‘ Vorbote.’’ This was the way in which 
Becker wished to cover his retreat. At the congress itself, 


he was silent after the remark of Liebknecht that a man 
could not act differently unless he was prepared to renounce 
the principles of the International. Liebknecht said in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ We, the German Social-Democrats, are at present 
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well represented here, but the International Working Men’s. 
Association is really not represented here. Agreement can 
only be really attained if delegates from this congress are sent 
to Basle—though Becker appears to think it is not necessary, 
as our whole congress is already full of the spirit of the Inter- 
national.’’ The Congress finally resolved to refer the whole 
question of organisation to a special committee, and to send, 
besides, delegates to Basle. Finally, it recommended al! 
individual members to join the International. The com- 
mittee was composed of Rittinghausen, Greulich, and Lieb- 
knecht ; and Becker and Liebknecht were sent as delegates 
to Basle. 

Thus was the party constituted: its executive was to be 
at Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, and its committee of direction 
at Vienna. In the same number of the ‘‘ Vorbote’’ in which. 
Becker printed his very optimistic report from Eisenach,. was. 
also published the first appeal of the provisional executive, 
composed of Bracke, Ehlers, Neidel and Spier, to the party. 
Bebel had said to all the requests that the party should 
afhliate with the International, which marked a new epoch 
in the workers’ movement, that under any circumstances the 
Social-Democratic Party in Germany must first constitute 
itself, for along with an international organisation it was 
indispensable to have a national one, and one without the 
other would only be a shadow. Therefore the congress 
urged the members of the party to become members of the 
International and of unions. It referred to them all as inter-. 
national societies of workers. 

In other countries, too, such as Austria-Hungary, which 
had long followed the lead of the Geneva Central Committee, 
there began to be discerned signs of the formation of 
self-constituted workers’ unions. Though the ‘‘Liberal’’ 
Government of the Empire had forbidden the _hold- 
ing of a congress of all nationalities of the Empire 
at Vienna, yet the movement was not dead. The E 
‘“Arbeiter Zeitung’’ was suppressed, but the “ Volks- : 
stimme’’ (‘‘ Voice of the People ’’) was started in its place,. 
and the Austrian Government carried on a relentless war 
against the International. At Briinn there was bloodshed, 
though the workmen there did not belong to the Inter- 3 
national, but were held to be responsible for its action; when 
at Vienna some of the comrades were being tried they were. 
charged with being ‘‘in the pay of the foreigner.’ In Hun- 
eary the rulers persecuted the movement with cynicak 
brutality. The circulation of the ‘* Vorbote *? was forbidden, 
but it was able to announce the formation of sections there, 
as well as in Austria. It is possible that the number of 
adherents given in that paper was exaggerated, but it can- 
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‘not be denied that in this year the workers’ movement received 
many new adherents, as their leaders Neumayr and Ober- 
‘winder were able to report to the Eisenach Congress. 


THE YEAR OF THE SEVEREST FIGHT. 


ened 


The year 1869 was the most important and the most 
“strenuous during the years of the International. The 
‘struggle of the masons at Geneva was surpassed in intensity 
and severity by the strike of the silk-weavers at Basle; at 
‘Geneva there was a renewal of the masons’ strike, and also 
a strike of compositors; the massacres at Charleroi were 
renewed in the slaughter of workers at Seraing and in the 
Borinage. In France there was a strike of wool-spinners in 
Normandy, which, owing to the energetic action of the 
General Council in London, and the help given by the London 
Trades Council, extended to the whole of the woollen indus- 
try in Normandy. There were strikes of miners at St. 
‘Etienne, at Rives de Giers, at Fumony, and there was blood- 
shed at Ricamarie, where 15 workers, including two women 
-and a child, were shot down by drunken soldiers, and many 
workers were wounded. At Lyons there was also a strike, 
but, without being intimidated by the police, the men for- 
mally entered into negotiations with the International, and 
referred their case to the General Council. Even in England 
there was bloodshed in Wales between miners and the 
military. The General Council followed all these proceedings 
with great care, and did what they could in each case ; they 
‘issued a stirring manifesto against the slaughter at Seraing 
and in the Borinage, in which it was pointed out that the 
Minister of the Interior, who was responsible for these san- 
guinary outrages, was one of the largest shareholders in one 
of the mining companies, while the Count of Flanders, the 
King’s brother, had 15 million francs invested in the Cockerill 
‘Company at Seraing, where there was a strike, and that 
the Burgomaster of that place was the company’s agent. 
This was commented on in very strong terms, and it was 
pointed out that it was quite an abnormal state of things. 
The London Trades Council sent an address to their Belgian 
brothers, assuring them of their moral and material support. 
~The result of all this Government interference was to raise 
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i the membership of the International in Belgium to a total 
‘ of 64,000 men. At Basle, too, where the police, the gend- 
4 armes, and all the local institutions and officials tried to 
y expel the hated International out of the holy walls of the 
pious city of Basle, the result was to bring new recruits to 
the International, to improve its Organisation, so that some 
| ‘who had hitherto stood aloof from it now went on strike 
| in order to declare their solidarity with its objects. At 
Geneva, too, the authorities helped the International by 
Saying that it was a foreign organisation which had been 
helping the strikers. An address of the capitalists of Geneva 
to their Government spoke of ‘‘ the decrees from London 
and Paris,’’ “‘the secret agents of Bonaparte,’’ who were 
the head of the International. The Government there allowed 
the golden youth of Geneva to threaten working men and 
working women with revolvers in the streets and public 
places in order to provoke a massacre. In spite of all this, 
the capitalists had to give way and to concede all the , 
demands of the workers. The International had won all 
along the line—in Switzerland, in Belgium, and in France | 
it obtained many new members. | 

In Belgium the gang of justice-men took a particularly 
infamous revenge. The Belgian middle-class were particu- 
larly wrath that men like Professor Hins and Dr. de Paepe 
should have abandoned the cause of men of their class and | 
should have rendered assistance to the workers. Hins was =a 
the first to experience the effects of this hatred ; he had just 
been married, and was investigating on behalf of the Brussels 
Committee the excesses committed by the soldiers. As he | 
came home, he was arrested by the police, and was kept in | 
close confinement for four weeks without being allowed to 
communicate with anybody. After three weeks had elapsed 
his young wife went to the Public Prosecutor in order to 
enquire what had become of her husband. She was brutally | 
received. This hurt her so much that she took to her bed, | 
from which she was never to rise again. When Hins, a | 
few days afterwards, was released on bail he was not in time 
to see his wife alive. Her funeral was the occasion of an 
- Imposing demonstration by the workers of Brussels. Many q 
; thousand persons followed this judicial victim, and the streets | 
i were crowded with sympathisers. Fourteen speeches were 
Bee made at the grave by representatives of various sections of 
& the International and by other labour unions. The General 
Council sent an address. A few days after Hins’s release all 
the other members of the International were set at liberty. 
| The Public Prosecutor could not find any grounds for the 
| prosecution of the Committee, and the search which was | 
made in the house of Hins for the fabled strong-box of the { 
International was naturally fruitless. | 
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THE CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 


In March, 1869, the Reform League was dissolved. It 
thought it had accomplished its mission, and would be of no 
further use; at the same time the trade unions promoted a 
Bill in Parliament which was to concede to them the objects 
for which they had-been contending. The Gladstone Govern- 
ment, however, turned a deaf ear to their demands, as had 
done the Tory Ministry. As a matter of fact, at first they 
were no more successful than under a Conservative Govern- 
ment. The middle-class always reckoned, too, on the con- 
servative factor of the larger unions, and at the Trades Union 
Congress of 1868, at Manchester, it was reported that no- 
thing had been done for the legalisation of the unions. ‘‘The 
less workmen have to do with the law _ the better it will be,”’ 
was the remark of older unionists. But, finally, the Con- 
gress passed a vote of confidence in the tactics adopted by 
the Junta, i.e., by Odger, Applegarth, Howell, etc. Armed 
with this, the leaders of the new unionism began their 
struggle against the Government. They carefully watched 
constituencies, so as to bring pressure to bear on members 
of Parliament, and they held great demonstrations at which 
they expressed their determination to bring pressure to bear 
on the Government in order to accomplish their aims. The 
Government gave way, in so far that the next year they _ 
brought in a Bill which recognised the legality of trade 
unions, and gave protection to their funds. The Trades 
Union Congress at Birmingham, a few days before the meet- 
ing of the congress at Basle, resolved that the interest of 
the mass of the workers required the protection of an inter- 
national workers’ association, and therefore the Congress of 
the United Kingdom warmly espoused the cause of the 
International.” 


THE CONGRESS AT BASLE. 


Meanwhile, the fourth congress of the International was 
being held. ‘The London General Council fixed the meeting 
of the Congress for June 22, and discussed at- considerable 
length the agenda, especially the two questions relating to 
nationalisation of the land and the right of inheritance ; this 
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* Full particulars are given in the '‘ History of Trade Unionism,”’ 
by B. and S. Webb.—J. B. 
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agenda was widely circulated before the meeting of the 
Congress. The question of collectivism was again raised in 
accordance with a promise given to the minority at the Brus- 
sels Congress. There not only had from 20 to 30 delegates 
abstained from voting, but had complained that the question 
had been raised, as they thought it had been settled at Laus- 
anne. It was, however, considered desirable to give the minor- 
ity an opportunity of discussing the question, of bringing for- 
ward their arguments, and, if they could, of converting the 
majority. The question of inheritance was started on the 
General Council by Karl Marx. He knew that if a legis- 
lative assembly had the courage to deal with the question of 
inheritance that it would then be comparatively easy for the 
working classes to enter into full possession of existing pro- 
perty. Ihe question of inheritance was really very closely 
connected with the institution of private property. They 
must stand and fall together. A resolution in this sense 
was drafted for discussion by the Congress. 

Nine countries were represented at the Congress at Basle 
by 78 delegates. England sent six members of the General 
Council : Applegarth, Lucraft, Cowell Stepney, Jung, Ecca- 
rius, Lessner ; France had 26 delegates, among them being 
Aubry, Varlin, Murat, Chemali, Tolain and Bakunin; Bel- 
gium sent five delegates, including Hins, Robin, Brismie 
and De Paepe; Germany had twelve representatives, including 
Becker, Liebknecht, Rittinghausen, Spier, Moses Hesz ; 
Austria sent Oberwinder and Neumayr ; Switzerland had 23 
delegates, including Goegg, Greulich, Bruhin and F. Robert ; 
Italy had eight; and Spain four, including F. Pellicer and 
Sentinon. The National Labour Union of North America 
was represented by Cameron. Jung was elected President ; 
Brismie and Bruhin Vice-presidents; Varlin, Aubry and 
Robert were chosen as Secretaries for France; Liebknecht, 
Hesz and Spier for Germany; Eccarius for England ; and 
F. Pellicer for Spain. 

On the first day of the congress it was decided that 
speeches must not be made for more than ten minutes. 
Committees were appointed, secret sittings were to be held 
from nine till noon, and public sittings from two to-six. As 
there was a time-limit to speeches it was thought that- two 
sittings a day would be sufficient. There was a collision 
when the agenda was fixed. The Germzss asked that as 
soon as the first five points of the Gener! Council on the 
agenda had been dealt with, that a motion af Rittinghausen, 
relating to the referendum by the people, shuuld be discussed. 
The French argued that this was not an international but a 
national question, which more interested the middle-class 
than the workers. ‘To this it was replied that the discussion 
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would be of great interest if questions affecting the interests 
of working-men could be stated, and that in this way the 
democratic education of the people would be improved. 
Finally, the proposition of the Germans was agreed to. 
On the second day, in the morning, the question of organ- 
isation arose, and a committee was appointed to deal with 
this matter. At the same time, Eccarius called on the’ sec- 
tions and groups of sections to adopt the example of the 
General Council, which had a new chairman at each meeting, 
and to abolish the office of president. This was agreed to. 
In the afternoon the reports of the General Council and. the 
sections were considered. The report of the General Council 
referred to the workers’ struggle at Basle and at Geneva, to 
the massacres at Seraing and in the Borinage, to the great 
French strikes and the massacre of Ricamarie, to the pro- 
gress in Germany and in Austria, and to the bloody conflict 
between miners and soldiers in Wales. The French and 
Belgian sections gave fuller reports on the situation in their 
countries. FF. Pellicer read a very interesting report on the 
situation in Spain, where a palace revolution had resulted in 
the overthrow of the Bourbon Queen, Isabella. The reports 
of the French-speaking parts of Switzerland showed the 
first traces of the dissension which was so soon to shatter 
them. Liebknecht reported on the constitution of the Social- 
Democratic Party in Germany, and the futility of the attacks 
on the International. Applegarth described the present con- 
dition of the trade unions in England, their financial posi- 
tion, their numbers, and their political influence. He also 
stated that his and other unions had decided to recommend 
the English unions to enter into an alliance with those of 
the Continent. On another day, Eccarius, speaking for the 
General Council, asked that the congress should authorise 
that body to expel any section which contravened the prin- 
ciples of the International, without waiting for the consent 
of the congress. M. Bakunin, who afterwards was the man 
who wrecked the International, thought that this did: not 
go far enough. He argued that the General Council should 
be empowered to prevent new sections joining, and also to 
suspend existing sections. Liebknecht also spoke in favour 
of strengthening the General Council. The Congress agreed 
to the proposition of Eccarius, with the proviso that there 
might be a subsequent appeal to a Federal Council; and it 
also agreed to the motion of Bakunin that the General 
Council might suspend existing sections. At the same time 
the groups of sections were re-arranged, some were dis- 
solved, and this power was given to the General Council for 
the future. In all questions of strategy the General Council 
was to be consulted. It was also decided that only 
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the sections which prepared reports should be allowed to 
take part in the Congress, and that they should send 
to the General Council all copies of newspapers referring to 
the International. By this means the older organisation of 
the International was strengthened. It also seemed to afford 
a model for all future congresses, and settled that all matters 
of detail should be decided on the first day of meeting. 
After these details of management the reports of the 
Committees on Principles were considered, and at last the 
report of the Committee on the question of property in land, 
drawn up by De Paepe and Rittinghausen. This was the 
question which was expected to lead to the greatest debates; 
the minority on the committee had also prepared and circu- 
lated a report. ‘Iwo questions had been referred to the com- 
mittee: first, whether private property in land, etc., should 
continue as such, or revert to the community ; and secondly, 
whether it was advisable that this should take place at the 
present time. The great majority of the committee agreed 
to the first point, only two members thought that owing to 
the great length of time during which private property had 
prevailed, and that in some cases the possessors had worked 
to attain their position, therefore those who were in present 
possession should retain some of their property. To this it 
was replied that most private property had been obtained by 
force and by fraud, and that it was time that it should be 
restored to its rightful owners. Quotations were made from 
Savigny, a writer on jurisprudence, who asserted the right 
of the community to resume possession of land, etc. Besides, 
as Marx had pointed out in the General Council, in England 
the monarch is the nominal possessor of all the land in the 
country. On the other question the committee came to no 
conclusion. When the congress voted there were 54 dele- 
gates who voted for the right of society to resume its owner- 
ship, four voted against, 13 abstained from voting, and four 
were absent. On the question of the desirability of doing 
this at once, 53 voted for, eight against, ten abstained from 
voting, and four were absent. Amongst those who did not 
vote was Moses Hesz, who had taken a prominent part on 
the question at Brussels. Eccarius, at that congress, had, 
in the name of the General Council, brought forward a 
motion relating to the way in which the land, when it was 
public property, should be used. This led to a debate on 
the question. The majority of the committee was of opinion 
that it should be let to the communes, the minority that it 
should be let to individuals or to agricultural societies, and 
that they should pay rent to the community. The General 
Council was of opinion that as far as possible the community it- 
self should undertake this work,and Eccarius spoke in its name 
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Some French delegates, led by Bakunin, also raised the 
question of the right of inheritance. The committee had pre- 
pared a report on the question in which it was stated that the 
question of inheritance was one which dealt mainly with indi- 
viduals, and that as long as it existed it would greatly retard 
the adoption of collectivism, that this right involved a privi- 
lege, a social injustice, which was a prop of social order, 
and which prevented the realisation of political and economic 
justice and hindered social equality, that after the congress 
had passed resolutions in favour of collectivism it had prac- 
tically declared against inheritance, and that it must now 
vote against it and in favour of the worker enjoying the 
whole fruits of his labour. The General Council had also 
presented a report dealing with the question in a similar 
spirit. The right of inheritance is in no way a right to what 
a man has produced, it by no means can be argued that 
inheritance falls into the category of things produced by 
labour. The right of inheritance only tends to increase the 
power of the capitalist, who is already sufficiently protected. 
The laws relating to it are not the cause, only the effect, of 
the juridical consequences of the present economic organisa- 
tion of society, based as it is on private property ; therefore 
it is one of the chief stays of the present state of things. 
Fortunes would not be so great if a man could not leave any 
wealth to others. The working classes should therefore 
attack this system and thus weaken those who exploit them. 
The result of the voting was that 33 voted for adopting the 
committee’s report, 23 against it, 13 abstained from voting, 
and 13 were absent. The proposition did not, therefore, 
obtain an absolute majority.* Then the report of the General 
Council was put to the meeting, 19 voting for, 37 against, 
six abstaining from voting, and 13 were absent. There was 
no absolute majority in this case, and the matter was not 
further discussed. 

There were still three questions on the agenda: The In- 
fluence of Trade Unions on the Emancipation of the Workers, 
the Organisation of the Credit System, and Education. Only 
the first question was discussed. Pindy, who prepared the 
report, said that there should be trade unions in all districts, 
and that government should be exercised by consulting the 
organisations of the workers. The resolution, adopted by 
the congress, pledged all workers to join unions, which 
should be grouped nationally and also internationally. The 
central body was to act in the interests of all workers, was 
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* To do this there must be in favour half the members present, plus 


one. As there were 79 present, the absolute majority would be 79/2 + 1, 
or 41.—].B. 
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to prepare a uniform plan of campaign, to regulate strikes, 
to help the workers, and to keep up the standard of wages 
everywhere. Ihe General Council was to aim at federating 
unions all over the world. The next congress of the Inter- 
national was to be held in Paris. 


THE CARRYING OUT OF THE BASLE RESOLUTION. 


The adoption of the resolution on the nationalisation of 
the land alarmed the whole of the middle-class world. Now 
was made manifest the Communistic character of the Inter- 
national. They apparently thought that the adoption of the 
resolutions by the congresses at Lausanne and at Brussels 
was of no importance, and that the decision would be re- 
versed at Basle, and they were very angry when it was found 
that this was not the case. 

The whole of the proletarian world received the news 
with very great satisfaction. On October 13, in London, a 
meeting was held to form a Land and Labour League, which 
had for its motto: ‘‘ The Land for the People.’’ A _ pro- 
gramme was issued demanding the nationalisation of the 
land, colonisation on waste lands, national, secular, free and 
compulsory education, the taking away of the privilege of 
private banks to issue notes and the reservation of this right 
to the State, progressive and direct taxation as a means of 
doing away with all other taxes, liquidation of the national 
debt, abolition of the standing army, shortening of the hours 
of labour, direct and universal suffrage, with payment of 
members. Ten members of the General Council were elected 
to the committee of the League. In Germany, Liebknecht 
began to unfurl the red flag of Communism in the first party 
which had been formed, and wrote against the opposition 
from Brunswick and from the followers of Lassalle. When 
the German People’s Party refused to adopt the resolution, 
Liebknecht broke away from them, and in a speech at Merane 
he declared that he adopted the resolutions passed at Basle. 
The Central Committee of German-speaking countries at 
Geneva published in the December number of the “ Vor- 
bote’’ a manifesto relating to the land question, which gave 
a history of the question, and drew up an agrarian pro- 
gramme of seven points as a practical solution of the diff- 
culty. This manifesto was printed at Mainz, translated into 
Italian at Naples, into Spanish at Madrid, at Neuenburg into 
French ; afterwards also into Polish and Russian. Editions 
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were also published in German at.New York and Vienna. 
The result was not vain. 

Biel, in Switzerland, at wh 
Le Loch, Sonvilliers, 
Becker proposed a res 
called on all workers, both of a 
without distinction of language, 
agitate unceasingly against this 
At Castellamare, near Naples, an agricultural labourers? 
union was formed, which soon had more than 400 members. 
In Spain the agitation also prospered; in all sections through- 
out the country the reports of the two congress delegates, 
F. Pellicer and Sentinon, were circulated, and soon all the 
unions of Barcelona and Rens joined the International. At 
Madrid the ‘‘ Solidaridad’ was founded, at Palma ‘‘ FE] 
Obrero,”’ and in Barcelona unions of agricultural labourers 


were formed. Similar reports were received soon from other 
parts of Spain. 


ich the sections of Neéuenburg, 


griculture and of industry, 
nationality, or religion, to 
relic of financial feudalism. 


Its Hicuest Point. 


In the year and a half which extends from the Basle 
Congress to the fall of the Commune, the International was 
at its zenith. It had settled its programme through adopting 
resolutions against the system of private property, and the 
abolition of the possession of the means of production by 
private persons ; it had perfected its organisation by méans 
of a system which brought into close connection the General 
Council, the Federal Council, and the sections ; and it was 
now expounding these ideas throughout the whole prole- 
tariat, and even in countries where advanced ideas had not 
hitherto penetrated. It had a firm hold in Italy and in 
Spain, and a Russian section had been established at Geneva. 
Its success was rapid, just as much with the downtrodden 
agricultural labourers, as with miners and factory workine- 
men. The battle-cry of the International, ‘‘ Workers of all 
countries, unite!.’’ was heard in all lands. 

Middle-class Europe was in a state of terror. All govern- 
ments thought that a revolution was going to break out. 
The Empire of France, which was the centre of political 
gravity of Europe, and, in the eyes of the middle-class, bound 
up with order, seemed to be tottering to its fall. The general 
election in France in 1869 had raised the question of strikes ; 
Napoleon replied by the plebiscite, and though he obtained 
a majority in the country districts, yet the large towns and 


A labour congress was held at: 


and St. Imier were represented, and. 
olution’ which was Carried, and which. 
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a large part of the army voted against him. Revolution was 
at the gates. But it was not accomplished by the French, 
but by the Prussians, led by a Pomeranian squire (Bismarck). 
He made the revolution.. The victories of the German arms 
gave the laborious middle-class of Germany the entry into 
i the markets of the world, and led the French middle-class 
i to establish a Republic. They enabled the Italian middle- 
Bl class to conquer Rome, and placed the men of Versailles in 
power against the Commune. While the revolution in 
I’'rance meant the triumph of. the middle-class and death to 
) the proletariat at Sartory*, it may be said that in the whole 
| of Europe the rule of the middle-class was established. 

It is true that the constitution of middle-class national 
States, and their struggle with the power of the proletariat, 
did not necessarily mean the weakening of the International. 
The German proletariat had shown how.a workers’ move- 
ment, founded on national lines, might yet go on hand in 
hand with the growth of the International. Both in Swit- 
zerland and in England there had been national organisations 
from 1869 to 1871, without there being any conflict with the 
General Council. The International did not break down, did 
not disappear ; it could change its organisation, modify its 
tactics, and strengthen its position in various ways. It was 
due to other causes that it became disorganised. - 

The differences were not due to disputes between the 
General Council and the national unions, but were based on 
national antipathies which, owing to history, race, and, still 
more, to the divergence of political institutions, had become 
much keener in later years than at the beginning of the 
struggle. The workers of all countries, those of Basle, 
Geneva, Paris, and London, all felt alike opposed to the 
military rule of the Bonapartes, or to the oppressions of the 
joint-stock company Belgian Minister. In the early days 
of the class struggle the proletariat had felt instinctively 
that they were brothers, but owing to the complicated forms 
which the political action assumed afterwards in different 
countries this understanding was no longer so close. In 
other words, the political struggle, instead of being directed 
by the General Council, was waged differently in each coun- 
try. In the early years it was not clearly seen what a gulf 
there was between the theories of Marx and those of Proud- 
hon, indeed it was only a minority of those who came to 
the congresses who felt keenly on these matters. But when 
it came to applying these same theories in the ordinary 
struggle, then it is not strange that the proletariat could 
not do so, and the battle had to be waged in a different way. 
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* This is where the Communards were shot.—]. B. 
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| When the workers took part in politics there was always a 
| danger of their joining one of the middle-class parties, and 
if they did so then it followed that, in proportion to their 
becoming more or less closely allied with a party, they would 
sink the principles of the International. This is what hap- 
pened, though in French-speaking countries the workers had 
been warned again and again of the great danger of their 
entering into an alliance with one of the middle-class parties. 
The question of political action was very different since the 
inaugural address had been issued, and since the congress 
had been held at Geneva. If the International had kept 
i strictly to economic action and organisation, then the future 
i would indeed have been far different. The working-class in 
i every part of Europe should have been organised into a 
definite class party, and should have waged the battle on 
those grounds. But, instead of that, it entered into political 
i action, and thus had to abandon part of its programme. 
| It was a great misfortune that at this time the Inter- 
i national had men in its ranks who allowed the proper time to 
i go by, and instead of warning the proletariat that it was 
i leaving its true destiny and denouncing the then methods 
i of warfare, they took part in political action, and in that 
i way spoilt the organisation which had been laboriously 
i built up. At the same time there was also seen a great 
ie divergence of tactics between the French and the German- 
| speaking members. 
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labourers was shown by the establishment of new sections 
in new countries, and by a great increase. in the members 
of those already existing. Attempts at repression by various 
governments only led to an increase in the number of the 
| adherents of the new movement. This occurred at Vienna 
and in other parts of Austria, where the Government tried 
| by every means in its power—by stretching the laws, etc.— 
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| 
The activity of the International among agricultural 
| 
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| 
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to make the forming of unions illegal, but the result was that | 
the International flourished, and that numerous demonstra- | 
tions of working men were held. Similar results occurred 
| in Holland, where, during the course of the following year, 
Hl many workers’ unions were formed, which all adhered to 
| the International. Soon the General Council corresponded 
i with the unions in Holland, and meetings for propaganda 
| were held at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Dordt, Utrecht and 
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Arnheim. A Russian section was founded at Geneva, which 
devoted itself to the work of attacking Pan-Slavism and of 
winning to the International the workers who were Slavs. 
It put itself in communication with the General Council in 
London, obtained from it rules and programmes, and pre- 
vailed on Karl Marx to become their representative in the 
General Council and to be Secretary for Russia. After the 
death of Serno-Solo Wilwitsch, who had laboured hard in 
Geneva for the cause of the workers, the young and able 
Outine became the.leader of the section. In Paris, Lyons, 
Marseilles, and among the miners and factory hands the 
erowth of the International was rapid. In Belgium meeting 
after meeting was held and good propaganda work done for 
the International. In Switzerland, societies and unions made 
great progress, and the foundation of a Social-Democratic 
Party in Switzerland was laid by the establishment of the 
‘“Tagwacht’’ at Zurich. But the enemy was not idle. 
In Paris'the International was denounced as a secret society, 
seven comrades were sentenced each to a year’s imprison- 
ment, to a fine of 100 francs (4,4), and to lose their rights 
as citizens for one year ; 27 comrades were condemned each 
to two months’ imprisonment, and to a fine of 50 francs 
(<2) ; four comrades were acquitted. Before they had com- 
pleted their terms of imprisonment the doors of their prison 
were opened, owing to the fall of the Empire. At Vienna, 
Oberwinder, Scheu, Most, and eleven other comrades were 
tried for high treason, and sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment varying from periods of four months to six years. In 
Geneva there was another strike of masons, which, however, 
collapsed owing to the Franco-German war. 


THE POSTPONEMENT OF THE CONGRESS. 


The General Council, on May 18, 1870, had denounced 
the Government of Bonaparte, which, by its Minister, Olivier, 
had been arresting members of the International in France. 
The pretext was that they had taken part in a conspiracy 
against Napoleon on May 30, which had really been organised 

‘ Pietri, the French prefect of police, in order to influence 
the electors favourably for the plebiscite of May 8. The 
General Council therefore postponed -the congress, and to 
satisfy many German comrades fixed its meeting for Septem- 
ber s, at Mainz. On July 12 the General Council issued the 
agenda, which contained seven points. A few days after- 
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wards war broke out, and it was seen.that it was impossible 
to hold the congress. The Brunswick Committee and the 
Geneva Committee suggested that it should be postponed 


till after the war, and the General Council agreed to this 
proposition. 


THE FRANcO-GERMAN WAR AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


The war-fever first broke out in France. The Paris 
workingmen turned a deaf ear to the appeals of the Bona- 
partist press ; an appeal of the International to the workers 
of all nations, described the war as a mad folly, which would 


result in the establishment of despotism on both banks of. 


the Rhine. On July 16 a mass meeting was held at Bruns- 
wick, which was attended by 2,500 persons. This protest 
was endorsed, Bonaparte and the majority of the French 
Chamber were denounced as frivolous breakers of the peace 
and tranquility of Europe, and it was stated that it was the 
duty of Germany to undertake merely a defensive war. In 
the same sense an appeal was issued by the Brunswick Com- 
mittee on July 24, addressed to German workers, and calling 
on them to fight as Germans for Germany. Comrades 
from Nuremberg and Further protested against this German 
jingoism, and urged that the Committee was wrong in 
encouraging the warlike spirit, in upholding the cause of evil, 
and finished by saying, ‘‘ We workmen have nothing in 
common with war.’’ The meeting of the party in Saxony, 
which was held at this time at Chemnitz, as well as mass 
meetings at Chemnitz, Leipzic and Dresden, Krefeld and 
Elberfeld, protested against the Brunswick resolution. But 
meetings of workingmen at Augsburg, Munich, Altenburg 
and Breslau passed resolutions against Napoleon, and 
declared that it was the duty of Germans to defend by all 
possible means Germany. Though the manifesto of the 
General Council in London (July 28) declared that the war 
was a defensive one on the part of Germany, yet it warned 
German workers that, if they allowed the war to lose its 
strictly defensive character and to become an offensive war 
against the French people, it would bring disaster on them. 
It recorded the contrary resolutions of Brunswick and Chem- 
nitz, without saying much about them. In the North 
German Reichstag, Bebel and Liebknecht did not vote in 
favour of the war, but Schweitzer, Hasenclever and Fritzsche 
did, because they thought that the victory of Napoleon would 
mean the ruin of the French workers, the rule of the French 
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military caste in Europe, and the complete destruction of 


Germany. ee : | 
In other lands the proletariat, by large meetings, protested 
against the war. In Belgium the Federal Council organised 


demonstrations in the Borinage, in Verviers, and in Liege. 


The sections of Liége issued an appeal to the workers of all 
countries ; the Central Council in Spain protested on July 
28 against the war. Similar protests were made at Bar- 
celona, etc. a | 

The Germans were rapidly victorious, and captured Napo- 
leon at Sedan. The Empire fell, the Republic was proclaimed 
in Paris on September 4, and the deputies for Paris formed a 
provisional government. The purely defensive war came to 
an end. The French Army was either captive or shut up 
in Metz, only fragmentary portions managed to get. back 
to Paris. The German legions were victorious all along the 
line, and were face to face with an armed France which had 
changed the government that had precipitated it into an 
unholy war. The Republican Government urged that it was 
not responsible for the misdeeds of the Napoleonic régime ; 
the Germans had accomplished all that they could possibly 
have desired to do. Never was there a more favourable 
opportunity for a just and equitable peace which would have 
left no cruel wounds than just after the proclamation of the 
Republic and the defeat at Sedan. Karl Marx wrote on 
September 5 to the Brunswick Committee a manifesto ad- 
dressed to German workmen, in which he recalled the fact 
that the war was originally of a defensive character, and 
urged the concluding of an honourable peace with France. 
He pointed out the European dangers of a German policy 
of conquest, and he prophesied that if this were done it would 
be worse for the German working classes. Four days after- 
wards the Brunswick Committee was dissolved by order of 
General von Falckenstein, the Governor, and its members 
arrested and taken chained to the fortress of Boyen, near 
Lotzen, in East Prussia. The same thing happened shortly 
afterwards to Geib, who, as president of the executive com- 
mittee at Hamburg, had provisionally assumed the duties 
of the committee, and to J. Jacoby, who, in a meeting at 
Konigsberg, had publicly protested against the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine. At the same time many comrades were 
arrested for circulating the manifesto, and were imprisoned 
far from their homes. All protests against annexation were 
forbidden, and the newspaper ‘‘Volkstaat’’ was not allowed to 
circulate in any part of the country where Falckenstein was 
supreme. The seat of the committee of the party was re- 
moved to Dresden, where Falckenstein was not in authority. 
His attitude was justified on curious grounds, and York, 
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for instance, was prosecuted on the ground of disseminating 
hate and evil, though he was only pleading for free speech. 
A suit for high treason was hegun against the members of 
the Brunswick Committee, bat it ended by the members 
being sentenced to a few weeks~and months imprisonment 
for belonging to an unrecognised union. Finally, in March, 
1872, the trial of Bebel, Liebknecht and Hepner for high 
treason was held, and the two first were sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment in a fortress. The evidence used against 
them was obtained from documents which Falckenstein’s 
correspondents had seized at Brunswick. 

The blow which militarism aimed at the Brunswick Com- 
mittee really succeeded in. welding again into a whole the 
different parts which formed the German Labour Party. It 
was now Clear that the war was waged for dynastic purposes, 
and it was a matter of indifference to the workers that it 
did not cost them money. The war estimates were not only 
voted against by Bebel and Liebknecht, but also by Schweit- 
zer, by Hasenclever, Fritzsche, Mende and Scraps ; for the 
first time all sections of German Social-Democracy were 
united on a national question. That was a very important 
result—it was gratifying to see this union and to see men 
acting in concert who had been opposed to each other. It 
may be said that the Brunswick manifesto marks an impor- 
tant historical period in the history of the German working- 
class movement. 

On September 9—the day when the Brunswick Com- 
mittee was dissolved—the General Council addressed an 
appeal to all sections of the International, in which the effects 
of the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine were pointed out, and 
in which attention was called to the increase of influence in 
the Councils of Europe which, by this policy of conquest, 
would be hereby given to Prussia and to Russia. Similar 
appeals were made by the French and the German sections 
of the International Working Men’s Association in New 
York, the German Working Men’s Union in London, and 
the Workers’ Union at Vienna, which not only issued a 
protest against annexation, but called a monster public 
meeting, which was attended by 8,000 people. 

On the very day when Karl Marx issued his manifesto to 
the Brunswick Committee in favour of ‘‘ an equitable peace ’’ 
with the French Republic, there also appeared a manifesto 
addressed to the sections of the International which was 
issued from Neuchatel in Switzerland, and was widely circu- 


lated. 


In this document the members of the International 


were called upon to take up arms for the French Republic, 
which now ‘‘represents the freedom of Europe, while 


amonarchical Germany now stands for despotism and re- 
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action.’’ ‘‘ The most potent enemy 1s the military power 
of Prussia.’’ ‘‘ Let us arm and march as volunteers for 
freedom and equality, and fight by the side of our French 
brothers.’’ ‘‘ A subscription list should be opened to cover 
the cost of obtaining weapons for the volunteers.” In 
Switzerland the authorities noticed this extraordinary pro- 
duction ; the Council at Berne ordered that the number of 
the “‘ Solidarité’’ which contained this manifesto should be 
cenfiscated, and the editor, Guillaume, was imprisoned. The 
section at Neuchatel was also ordered to be dissolved, but 
this was afterwards not carried out. After that every num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Solidarité’’ was carefully examined, numbers 
were confiscated as they were entering Germany. The mani- 
festo, however, was reproduced in very many French news- 
papers, and it was placarded at Lyons. The French middle- 
class must have been astonished when they read this appeal. 
The International was calling on its members to fight for the 
Republic and to hurl back the Prussians. It is not strange 
that this outburst was not allowed to pass unperceived. 
Who were these astonishing dreamers who, at the time when 
the international solidarity of the working-class was being 
urged to protest against an unholy war, were now calling the 
members of the International to arms? Was it Coullery 
and Co., who had become sentimental disciples of Proudhon ? 
No, it was the most revolutionary of revolutionists, men who 
at the last local congress held at La Chaux de Fonds, in 
April, 1870, had deserted the majority, and had founded a 
local organ of their own, the “ Solidarité,’? while the 
‘ Egalité’’ remained the organ of the majority, which had 
its Federal Committee at Geneva. Those who had left the 
Congress of La Chaux de Fonds had passed a resolution 
which enjoined on each member not to belong to a party 
organisation, and that the power of the workers should be 
devoted entirely to economic questions, while at the same 
time the old sections also advocated abstention from party 
politics. It seems very strange, therefore, that these very 
men who condemned political action should now advocate 
military action, and this in the interest of the French middle 
classes. They who at La-Chaux de Fonds had condemned all 
political organisation because each government was only an 
organisation of the middle classes, whose formula was poli- 
tical rights, now wished to fight in the field with the soldiers 
of the Republic. But, really, the whole thing was ridicu- 
lous, and the real object was that Guillaume wished to 
address the same sections as the General Council at Neu- 
chatel had done. a 
The strange thing was not, perhaps, after all, the issuing 
of this ridiculous manifesto, which was due to the peculiari- 
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ties of a single person, but that many people were found who 
were willing to also assume the responsibility of this piece 
of foolishness, and even to defend it. It was a question of 
great importance for the International not to identify itself 
with the Republic of September 4, and therefore the more 
important members of the section of La Chaux de Fonds 
issued a sharp protest against this absurd manifesto, which 
they described as the work of an unknown committee, having 
no power to issue such an appeal. In the ‘‘ Egalité,’’ Outine 
wrote an elaborate article, headed, ‘‘ The Manifesto of a 
Joker,’’ which said that this childish production was either 
the work of a practical joker or of an entirely ignorant per- 
son. Ironically, he argued that no writer of the ‘‘ Soli- 
darité’’ could have penned this paper, because they had 
always argued in favour of disarmament, and had always 
despised Swiss patriotism, and how could they now advocate 
French jingoism? This ridiculing of the folly of Guillaume 
his adherents called ‘‘ an infamy of the Coullery-Outine set.’’ 
When, too, the secretary of the regular committee, Henrt 
Perret, wrote to the Council at Berne, saying that this mani- 
festo was not in any way the work of the International, but 
the production of some quite unknown individuals, then the 
rage of the dissentients knew no bounds. __Coullery also at- 
tacked Bakunin, whom he coupled with Guillaume. 

Bakunin wrote a pamphlet, ‘‘ Letters to a Frenchman,”’ 
then he went to France and headed a revolt in Lyons. He 
seized the Town Hall, but he did not defend it, as that would 
have been a political action, and he was driven forth by a 
company of the National Guard, though not before he had 
issued a decree on disarmament. 


THE COMRADES OF THE JURA AND BAKUNIN. 


It is necessary here to give the history of this organi- 
sation in the Jura, because it was of very great importance, 
and it marks, so to speak, the middle point in the disorgani- 
sation of the International. Here in the Jura, the romantic 
district of Switzerland, at La Chaux de Fonds, Le Loch and 
Neuchatel, originated the germ of dissension, which grew 
and spread all over the Association ; first, in the compara- 
tively young associations of Spain and Italy, then in France 
and Belgium, and through the centre of Europe via Geneva ; 
finally it reached London—the heart of the International—by 
gaining admittance to the English federation and to the 
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General Council itself. Thus it set out on its work of 
destruction, and completed it. The Swiss Jura was the 
centre of disorganisation. It is quite true that these out-of- 
the-way small places in the mountains would never of them- 
selves have evolved such crafty plans if they had been left 
to themselves ; there might certainly have been difficulties, 
as among other sections, but they would never have wished 
to destroy the International, nor would they have been able 
| to do so. That they were able to entertain these theories 
eet and to carry them out with such complete success was due 
to the work of one supreme will, who fascinated and electri- 
—-~—~——s fied them by his secret power: it was the work of a mon- 
~~~ strous political traitor, a genius of destruction—it was the 
| ee work Of Bakunin. 
eee The people of the Jura have themselves given an account 
sce of their sins. In a printed statement which they published 
in 1873 they sought to give a detailed account of the history 
of the federation of the Jura, which explained their methods 
and their organisation. This had been some time in pre- 
paration, and in it the General Council comes off badly, Karl 
Marx is particularly attacked, and he is painted in the 
blackest colours. Though this document shows much bitter- 
ness, though it is full of perfidy and untruth, yet it is an 
important historical document for the history of the Inter- 
national, because it shows that it is not the work of a 
professed politician, but is by an earnest man, who thinks 
that he has found the way to the salvation of the workers. 
Necessarily, the document wishes to prove something, 
but it does this in an artless way. It tries to make out that 
the preference of the section of La Chaux de Fonds for 
revolutionary, as opposed to political, action dates from the 
very earliest times, and not from the time when Bakunin 
first joined the International. It urges that the political 
experiments which Dr. Coullery, of La Chaux de Fonds, the 
founder of many sections in the Jura, undertook were not 
always to the advantage of the workers. The political 
foolishness of Coullery must tend to universally discredit 
political activity. But Coullery was a much better-known 
man in the Jura than Bakunin, who first came to Switzerland 
(to Geneva) in July, 1868, and was then carrying on an 
agitation in favour of. the International. He also soon 
worked in the Jura. The manifesto goes on to criticise the 
political attitude of the International, and to find fault with 
the past conduct of affairs. 

_ If, however, it is dispassionately considered, it will be 
seen that the criticisms are really very feeble; the chief 
person blamed is Coullery, and we have seen what was his 
attitude in previous congresses—he was a man curiously 
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compounded of lofty and humanitarian feelings, while at the 
same time he was often envious and demagogic. His friends 
—who, naturally, only saw his good qualities—strongly 
defended him. Even his enemies were obliged to admit 
that he had been indefatigable in propagating his ideas. 
Since 1848 he had not only been a doctor, but also an 
agitator. When the International was founded he at once 
started a printing press, and issued the ‘* Voix de |’Avenir,’’ 
which, with the ‘‘Vorbote,’’ became the organ of the French- 
speaking sections of Switzerland. This newspaper did not 
always advocate Socialistic theories, but dealt very vigor- 
ously with the questions of the time. For instance, it did 
this in the winter of 1867-8, on the questions of the elections 
to the Great Council. Coullery was councillor for La Chaux 
de Fonds, and was also a justice of the peace. The mani- 
festo declared that he owed his election as councillor to the 
Radicals and that of justice of the peace to the Conserva- 
tives. When Coullery joined the International, the organ of 
the Radicals—the ‘‘ National Suisse ’’—made a fierce attack 
on him, so that he thought he would lose his election. Then 
the comrades who belonged to the International separated 
themselves from the Radicals and from the Coullerysts, and 
founded in May, 1867, a Social-Democratic Party, which 
issued in May, 1868, a separate manifesto when the elections 


for the Great Council were in progress. Coullery wished to 


test his popularity, and he resigned his post as justice of the 
peace. The Social-Democratic Party chose a Conservative 
as their candidate, and as he was sure to receive Conserva- 
tive support, the Radicals, in order not to be in the minority 
also voted for the Conservative candidate, who was returned 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Matters did not go on well at Le Loch, where J. Guil- 
laume and F. Robert were the leaders ; here, too, the Inter- 
national separated from the Radicals, and started a paper 
of their own, the ‘‘ Diogenes,’’ which soon disappeared, 
owing to the opposition of Coullery, who started a paper, 
the ‘‘ Montagne.’’ When the elections to the Great Council 
in the canton of Neuchatel came off, Coullery had regained 
his popularity through a law-suit against his paper, and he 
had been imprisoned for a short time. The election pro- 
gramme which the newly-founded Social-Democratic Party 1s- 
sued in February, 1868, was more than satisfactory. Coullery, 
who seemed to be getting more a party leader, tried to unite 
all parties against the Radicals in the ‘‘ Montagne.” The 
Socialists in Le Loch protested, and Guillaume openly dis- 
avowed Coullery. There was great excitement at La Chaux 
de Fonds; Coullery tried to patch up matters, and in a 
meeting at Le Loch the friends of Coullery said that his 
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article had been misunderstood. Coullery himself said that 
he had no idea of forming an alliance with the Conservatives. 
A few days afterwards was published the list of candidates 
of the Social-Democracy at La Chaux de Fonds, and half 
of these were Conservatives! It is true that Coullery was 
elected, but he could no longer play a part in the Inter- 
national. He did indeed go to the Congress at Brussels, but 
no one took him seriously. At Le Loch the International 
worked with the Radicals, but they were once more duped 
by them, and they then passed a resolution not to take any 
part in future in middle-class politics. This was stated in 
~ La Liberté,”” a weekly Geneva newspaper which had taken 
the place of the ‘‘ Voix de 1’Avenir.”’ 

After the congress at Brussels, which had declared in 
favour of collectivism, Coullery, in the ‘‘ Voix de 1’Avenir,”’ 
wrote against the resolutions of the Congress, and turned 
them into ridicule. This raised angry feelings, especially in 
Geneva, and the Geneva sections began to talk about irregu- 
larities in the affairs and accounts. It resulted in open and 
declared war. At Le Loch about this time the ‘‘ Progrés ”’ 
was founded by Meuron and Guillaume, in order to work up 
the communal elections—for these were to be taken an in- 
terest in by the Socialists of Le Loch, but they would have 
nothing to do with elections for the canton—and to discuss 
local, religious and financial affairs. Bakunin, from the 
beginning, wrote in this paper and directed its course 
secretly. In the Jura the International lost members when 
Coullery left it, and the sections founded by him were dis- 
solved ; in Lausanne the co-operative society of masons 
broke up. According to the manifesto, the appearance of 
Bakunin at this time in the Jura, when there was this crisis 
in the affairs of the International, was like the advent of 
a guardian angel. 

Who was Bakunin? The manifesto from the Jura gives 
very little information about the previous history of their 
hero. According to that document he first adhered to the 
Geneva section in July, 1868. According to Karl Marx, he 
first joined the International after the Brussels Congress in 
1868. When the Congress was sitting at Brussels a paper 
was produced from the Peace Congress, and this was the 
work of Bakunin, who was attending the meeting. The 
Congress paid little attention to this declaration, and when, 
a few days later at the Peace Congress of Berne, Bakunin 
called attention to the economic and social conflicts between 
the classes he was in a minority, and he ther determined to 
leave it, as. he considered that it was working on wrong 
tactics, and he determined to find in the International a 
field in which he could exercise his activity. 
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Who was Bakunin? According to the testimony of 
those who knew him well, he was a most extraordinary 
person. He had the glowing, eager eye of the bird of prey, 
a mighty mane, so that at first sight he appeared somewhat 
like a lion. Marx had known him since his youth, when 
they had both listened to the lectures of Hegel, after the 
Dresden rising in May, 1849. Bakunin had been taken 
prisoner at Chemnitz, sentenced to death, handed over to 
Russia, where he had been sentenced to perpetual banish- 
ment to Siberia, where his cousin, Count Muravief Aminski, 
a relative of the ‘‘ pacificator’’ of Poland, was Governor- 
General. The imprisonment was made easy ; Bakunin had a 
pass which allowed him to travel all over Siberia, and in the 


year 1861 he escaped by way of Japan, and came to London. | 


There he entered into relations with Herzen, who was pub- 
lishing the ‘* Kolokol,’’ and laboured in advocating the cause 
of Pan-Slavism. In 1867 he joined the peace movement, 
and in 1868 the International. After the fiasco of the peace 
movement, the minority of the Berne Conference founded a 
new organisation, which took the name of “ Alliance de la 
Democratie Socialiste,’? and which professed to be in agree- 
ment and in alliance with the International, but which had 
its Own programme and its own president. Its provisional 
headquarters was at Geneva; and, besides Bakunin, Perron 
and {. P. Becker also belonged to it. The programme of 
the new alliance was the same as that which Bakunin had 
read at the Berne Peace Congress; it was called ‘‘Equality of 
Classes,’’ and advocated the abolition of inheritance as the 
beginning of the Social Revolution. According to its pre- 
amble, it had for its object ‘‘ the study of political and philo- 
sophical questions on the basis of the great principle of free- 
dom.’’ This ‘‘ theoretical programme,’’ as Karl Marx 
said in his confidential communication of March 28, 1870, 
to the Brunswick committee, was only a farce—the important 
point was the organisation. The new union should become 
an International of its own, with a central committee at 
Geneva, under Bakunin’s personal leadership, that, like the 
General Council, should have the right of forming new sec- 
tions with national organisations subordinate to the central 
committee, and which should direct the local groups ; indeed, 
as well as an international congress there were to be local 
ones. While the General Council was to be chosen by the 
congress itself, this usurping central committee was to elect 
itself. The new organisation was at once out of, and partly 
in, the International, and it was eventually the means of 
breaking up the latter. 

This programme was sent to the General Council vn 
December 15, and at that time the Alliance had already 
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secured a certain position. At Geneva it already had 100 
2 members, besides having a majority on the Committee of the 
ms International. Through his activity, Bakunin succeeded in 
a - forming sections of the Alliance in Spain, in Italy, and in 
yee France. Fanelli, an Italian member of the Alliance, after 
1 the Basle Congress founded numerous sections in Spain, 
ee especially at Madrid and at Barcelona. The Alliance in 
Switzerland also sent to the Spanish workers an address 
which had been drawn up by Bakunin. These matters were 
not unknown to the General Council in London. Marx 
‘knew Bakunin, his private life, and his political record, too 
well not to expect the very worst results from this new 
organisation. When the Alliance sent a letter signed by 
J. P. Becker to the General Council, this body replied on 
December 22 by a letter signed by Odger and Shaw, stating 
that the rules of the Alliance were null and void. It added 
that this new organisation could only be a means of dis- 
organising the International. 
This rejection of the Alliance was a bomb to the people 
at Geneva. Becker at first said that no notice should be 


ee ae taken of the decision of the General Council, as it was illegal. 
. oe But when De Paepe, in the name of the Belgian Federal 
Lo ae ‘Council, and also the French Federal Council, and, finally, 


Guillaume from Le Loch came to the help of the Council, it 
‘became clear to the Alliance that there was no possibility of 
resistance, and on the formal motion of Perron and Bakunin 
the Alliance gave way. Perron was instructed to communicate 
with the General Council, and to state that the central 
es bureau of the Alliance recognised the ruling of the General 
aa. Council, and would dissolve the sections which it had 
A formed, but it would maintain its ‘‘ theoretical programme.’’ 
He was also to ask whether these sections could not be 
re-formed. The answer was sent on March 9, 1869, and 
was to the effect that, provided the Alliance and its national 
ae bureaux were dissolved, there would be no objection to their 
ee being re-admitted as sections of the International. The 
2 oy Alliance was asked, however, to give particulars of the 
ee locality and strength of the proposed sections. 

: eee At the same time opportunity was taken to speak about 
aes the ‘‘ theoretical programme’’ of the Alliance. It was 
eke noticed that, according to the rules of the International, all 
eee working-class unions were to be recognised who adopted as 
one ‘part of their programme the article which admitted ; the 
: Ce See ‘present down-trodden position of the workers, and the class 
\ ees struggle, yet at the same time it was very important that 
: ele ‘there should be not too much divergence between their views 
ee and those of the International. It was pointed out that the 
me way in which the Alliance proposed to hold congresses really 
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went counter to the accepted ideas of the International. But 
it was Said it was no part of the duty of the General Council 
to criticise in detail the programme of the Alliance ; it was 
only the duty of the former to see that nothing was contained 
in this which would in any way hinder the emancipation of 
the working classes. Tactically, there was a phrase of the 
programme of the Alliance which had this fault; it was where 
it was said that it strove ‘‘for the political, the economic and 
the social equalisation of classes.’’ The equalisation of classes 
now rested on the harmony between capital and labour, while 
the true aim of proletarian progress would be the doing away 
of classes. This slip was probably due, according to the 
General Council, to a mere slip of the pen, and the writer of 
the programme of the Alliance would doubtless improve on 
this rendering. 

The Central Committee replied to this by saying that they 
agreed with the new reading of the General Council, and 
that the Alliance strove above all things for the doing away 
with class, and for the political, economic and social equali- 
sation of the individual. In the same way, Bakunin got over 
the question of the dissolution of the Alliance ; after he had 
dissolved the sections he immediately re-instated them as 
regular sections of the International, but having the pro- 
gramme of the Alliance, and they were then recognised by 
the General Council. The Geneva Section of the Alliance, 
of which Bakunin was the head, was the first to do this, 
and on June 22, 1860, it affiliated itself to the General 
Council. This body knew very well that the whole thing 
was a farce, that the dissolution was only nominal, and that 
the Alliance under another name was still carrying on. its 
work, but it saw no way of preventing this, and agreed on 
July 22. Bakunin referred to this transaction in a paper 
which he published, by saying, ‘‘ The Alliance of which I 
am now going to speak is a quite different Alliance, it is only 
the local section of the Alliance in Geneva.’’ The section of 
the Alliance 1n Naples entirely severed itself, and this was 
also done by those of Madrid, of Paris, and of Lyons. At 
Lyons the leaders were Albert Richard and Gaspard Blanc, 
who afterwards became Bonapartist agents. When the sec- 
tion of the Alliance at Geneva wished to join the federal com- 
mittee, it was rejected. This was defended on the ground 
that the members of the Alliance were so well known at 
Geneva that there was nothing to be gained by federating 
them. Since the very beginning the section of the Alliance 
at Geneva had been the very centre of the movement. The 
economic opposition which existed between the artisans 
working in their homes at Geneva, such as the skilled and 
well-paid watchmakers, the workers in metal, the makers of 
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instruments, and the disorganised and badly-paid masons, 
remained in spite of the great masons’ strike, which broke 
out twice in the spring, and was followed by the banding 
together of the whole proletariat against the capitalists. 
This opposition broke out again, however, and did harm. 
The members of the Alliance referred to the Geneva artisans 
as only ‘‘ Radicals of the middle-class,’’ while many of the 
former looked upon the proletariat as only being unskilled 
labourers. In November, 1868, the Alliance did not favour 
the organised workers taking part in the election for mem- 
bers of the Great Council, and their defeat was looked upon 
as showing that the ideas of the society were sound. Then 
Bakunin strove to get the press on his side. He saw the 
unpopularity of Coullery and his paper, the ‘‘ Voix de 
l’Avenir,’’ and thought that he might replace this discarded 
journal by an official organ for French-speaking Switzerland. 
In order to do this, he thought that it would be necessary to 
form a French-speaking federation. These propositions were 
submitted to the different sections, and duly approved by them. 
Then a congress was called at Geneva, on January 3, 1869. 
The Congress assembled in critical times, when the decision 
of the General Council on the Alliance at Geneva was ex- 
pected. The congress quite fulfilled the expectations of 
Bakunin ; it decided to found a new organ, the “‘ Egaliteé,”’ 
and to ask Becker, Bakunin, Malon, Varlin, Jung, Eccarius, 
and De Paepe to write for it, and the plan of organisation 
proposed by Bakunin was also adopted. It was practically 
decided to carry on the work and organisation of the Alli- 
ance. The ‘‘ Egalité’’ became its organ, with Bakunin as 
editor, he being assisted by a committee of seven. In the 
Swiss Jura the ‘‘ Progrés’’ was helpful to his plans. In 
Barcelona the ‘‘ Confederacion ’’ was the organ of the move- 
ment, and after the congress at Basle the ‘* Equalita”’ at 
Naples became the supporter of the Alliance. 

The renaissance of the Alliance, through the action of the 
federal committee at Geneva, contributed not a little to en- 
hance the animosity at Geneva between the two sections of 
the International, which at Geneva grouped themselves round 
the artisans and the masons. As is recorded in the report, 
J. P. Becker was very enthusiastic in his support of the 
Alliance. Bakunin placed before the congress at Basle a 
statement of his ideas which had been drawn up by his fellow 
writers of the ‘‘ Egalité,’’ which included the abolition of 
the right of inheritance and collectivism. There was a keen 
struggle in the election of delegates for the congress at 
Basle. Bakunin could not obtain a mandate at Geneva, and 
he had to get one from Lyons. 

As Marx wrote to the Brunswick Committee, Bakunin 
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had at Basle entered into a regular conspiracy to obtain a 
majority from the Basle Congress for his resolutions on 
inheritance, and to overthrow, the General Council. But, 
as this attack failed and the General Council was victorious, 
he began in the ‘‘ Progrés ’’ and in the  Egalitée’’ a regular 
attack on that body. Only futilities, he said, had been: dis- 
cussed there ; the General Council did not fulfil its duties, it 
did not issue any regular reports as it had been directed to 
do by different congresses, it should look better after the 
English sections and found-an English federation after the 
example of other federations ; the manifesto of the General 
Council on the Fenians was ridiculous, because the working- 
class had no interest therein, they did not want to improve 
existing conditions but to destroy them; and the General 
Council had not devoted sufficient attention to the state of 
affairs in Great Britain. Finally, the Alliance wished for 
more information about the Liebknecht-Schweitzer question, 
who both sat in a middle-class Parliament, and, with their 
followers, claimed to belong to the International. The General 
Council, after these provocations, decided that the time for 
action had come. It sent a circular to the federal council 
at Geneva, in which it entirely repudiated the suggestion that 
the General Council was bound to pay attention to cuttings 
from newspapers reporting speeches, and that it could only 
answer formal questions which were sent to it by the federal 
council of the French-speaking part of Switzerland. The 
General Council was, and had always been, ready to do this 
if it was approached in a proper way. The General Council 
explained that it had done a great deal of the work of the 
federal council in England, owing to the fact that the circum- 
stances of the Labour world were peculiar in that country, 
and had demanded their personal attention. A federal 
council, apart from the General Council, would have come 
between that body and the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade Unions, and would have had no authority. The 
General Council had taken part in the question of an amnesty 
in Ireland owing to the peculiar situation of that country, 
where the struggle of the people against the big landlords 
was at once of an economic and a national nature ; besides 
the Irish question had been used by the middle-class as a 
means of keeping the English working classes in subjection. 
The General Council also complained that the rules of the 
International were not always correctly quoted in the “‘ Pro- 
gres’’ and the ‘‘ Egalité,’”? and referred them to authentic 
French translations of these documents. As to the question 
of the Liebknecht-Schweitzer affair, it was stated that while 
the group from Eisenbach belonged to the International, that 
of Schweitzer did not. The General Council recognised that 
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they. would willingly decide on the difference between the 
two, if that were possible, and they claimed to have carried 
out the resolutions as far as possible. The French com- 
mittee and the Belgian Federal Council approved the circular 
of the General Council. 


Meanwhile, before this document had arrived at Geneva, 
there had been an editorial crisis in the ‘‘ Egalité.’’ The 
Geneva Committee was tired of the tyranny of Bakunin, and 
was able to make a clear sweep. The creatures of Bakunin 
were replaced by new, active young men, among whom was 
the very able young Russian, Outine, who sought to make 
the Alliance harmless, as he wrote strongly against the two 
chief articles of its programme—its atheism and its refraining 
from political action. He did this partly on the instigation 
of Becker. But Bakunin came, after a few days, to Geneva, 
and his influence was powerful enough to get these articles 
re-inserted in the programme. After that, Outine ceased to 
work for the Alliance. 


About this time the Alliance concentrated all its forces in 
order to organise a congress at La Chaux de Fonds, which, 
it was thought, would deal a deadly blow at the Inter- 
national. This congress was to bring the ‘‘ Egalité’’ back 


to the principles of the Alliance ; it should try, also, to rally 
to the principles of the Alliance, the federation as well as the 
federal committee. The section of the Alliance at La Chaux 
de Fonds and a union of engravers at Courtelary had ap- 
pealed to this congress against their expulsion from the 
federal council. The Alliance thought, too, that they would 
be able to capture all the federation, and they would particu- 
larly have liked to fix the seat of the body and the office of 
the ‘' Egalité’’ away from reactionary Geneva, and to have 
it in their own mountains. 


The congress was called for April 4, 1870. In order to 
be sure of realising their aims, the members of the Alliance 
worked hard in order to obtain a majority. In the Jura, 
Bakunin had still many adherents, while the ‘‘ Progrés’”’ 
worked hard for him, though he was not so well known at 
Geneva, so that they had a majority in the congress of about 
two or three votes. The 21 votes which they had repre- 
sented about 15 sections, while in Geneva alone there were 
30 sections. These 15 sections really only comprised about 
the fifth part of the members of the French-speaking part of 
Switzerland. The true majority comprised 18 delegates, of 
whom twelve came from Geneva, five from La Chaux de 
Fonds, and one from Neuchatel. It was provided in the 
rules that each important decision should have in the con- 
gress a majority in its favour from the sections, and this a 
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two-thirds majority. This proviso was quite ignored. The 
question arose as to the inclusion of the Geneva section of 
the Alliance. This comprised only 20 members, and _ it 
seemed hardly worth while their forming a section. But the 
partisans of the Alliance had a majority, they had come to 
the Jura with a formal mandate, and they were determined 
to use their majority. So they agreed to include that sec- 
tion, whereupon the minority withdrew under protest, and 
| ‘held another congress. The majority, which now said they 
represented the true followers of the federation, called itself 
the French-speaking Congress, removed the seat of the feder- 
ation to La Chaux de Fonds, and founded in Neuchatel an ie 
official organ, the ‘‘ Solidarité,’’ whose speciality it was to - 
brand the artisans of Geneva as members of the lower a 
middle-class, to write articles against the ‘‘ Egalité,’? which 
remained the other organ, and to advocate abstention from 
politics. The editor of the ‘‘ Solidarité’’ was Guillaume. 
The congress of the majority also passed a resolution against 
the working-class taking part in any action which tried to 
effect social reforms by means of political reforms, and also f. 
resolutions in favour of an earnest trade union and working- oS 
Class action. Undismayed, the minority passed a resolution oe 
in favour of taking part in politics and in the organisation a 
of Labour, leaving to the future to determine how this should - 3 
best be done. 

After the congress, the delegates of the sections called 
a general meeting at Geneva, at which, in spite of the 
opposition of Bakunin and his friends, they gave an account 
of their action at the congress. The Geneva sections had 
previously, when the split occurred, telegraphed to their dele- 
gates to come home. Shortly afterwards Bakunin and his a 
closest adherents were expelled from the section. oS 

The committee at La Chaux de Fonds now called itself es 
the Federal Council for French-speaking Switzerland, and ae 
after the conclusion of the congress it applied to the General . 
Council to intervene in its behalf. This body ordered a full pe 
report to be sent to it. It decided by a resolution on June fe 
29, 1870, that the majority of the congress was only nominal, BS 
that the committee at Geneva had done its duty, and that 
the committee of La Chaux de Fonds had no right to take ae 
the name of Federal Council, which must be given to the . 
committee at Geneva, while the committee of La Chaux de as 
Fonds was only a local.committee. In another letter, Jung 
wrote reminding the committee that in every political action 
the economic side must never be lost sight of. This letter 
has really become a historical document. The ‘‘ Solidarité ”’ oy ee 
and the whole of the Alliance said this was a party decision, ape 
and that the General Council had acted with partiality. Then cs 
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the General Council took away all power from the committee 
of La Chaux de Fonds. 

When the Franco-German War broke out, Guillaume 
penned his warlike appeal in the ‘‘ Solidarité.’’ At the 
special congress held in the Jura at St. Imier, on October 9, 
this appeal was approved. The “ Solidarité’’ continued to 
be published, but it did.not long survive the fall of the 


Commune. A proposition to organise the sections of the 


Jura in a special federation. was rejected because it was 
expected that this question would be settled at the next 
congress. 


THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. 


The German armies took four weeks to smash up the 
regular armies of the Empire, to take them prisoners, or to 
Shut them up in French fortresses—they needed five months 
to overcome the National Guard of France. The central 
point of the resistance was Paris, and to free it from the 
investment of the Germans the whole country had armed 
itself. By the premature surrender of the usurping Govern- 
ment of September 4, the whole of France was given up to. 
the German invader. It was then evident that all further 
resistance became simply a farce, and that it foreboded the 
personal power of Thiers, Jules Favre, and their friends, 
band of lawyers eager for money and for power, who feared 
the armed National Guard much more than the Prussians at 
the gates of Paris. This Government, which, with shameless 
advertisement, called itself a Government of National Defence, 
had become a Government of national treason ; Trochu, the 
military chief of this Government of lawyers, did nothing for 
four months after the beseiging of Paris in the presence of 
Thiers and Jules Favre, as he considered that the defence of 
the capital was only an act of ‘‘ heroical folly.’’ In the eyes 
of the September Government, the only outcome of the 
national defence was to cure the beseiged Paris by bloody 
combats from its heroic folly, and to decimate the feared 
National Guards by useless attacks on the Germans. This 
Government was more anxious to defend itself against the 
armed Parisian workmen, who alone entered seriously into 
the national defence, and were ready to lay down for it their 
blood and possessions, than to fight the Germans. The 
worthy chief of this September Government was Thiers, the 
‘‘ wretched abortion,’’ as Marx called him ; a master of petty 
statecraft, a virtuoso of deceit and treason. learned in all 
the petty devices, tricks, and histories of parliamentary 
party warfare ; always ready when out of office to engineer 
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a revolution and to put it down with bloodshed as soon as 
he was in power ; instead of ideas, having class judgments :; 
having pride instead of a heart, his private life as infamous 
as his public life was mean ; and he was ready to conceal the 
pettiness of his designs by the treachery of a big massacre. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs of this Government was 


Jules Favre, who, living with the wife of a man who was a 
drunkard, in Algiers, had become a rich man by a series of 


measures ‘extending over very many years and by means 
of which he had managed to obtain a rich inheritance. 
These scandals were revealed to the public during the 
armistice with the Germans, by Milliére, a Socialist Deputy ; 
and Jules Favre, after the fall of the Commune, had him 
shot. Of a similar calibre were Jules Ferry, a brother 
lawyer, who had by means of speculations managed to get 
rich during the siege of Paris; and Ernest Picard, whose 
brother, Arthur Picard, had swindled 300,000 francs on the 
Exchange, and yet was made editor of the paper ‘‘ Electeur 
Libre.’’ When these men fled from Paris on March 18, they 
leit ample proofs of their treason behind them. The Com- 
mune, in its first manifesto to the provinces, declared that 
it would spare no effort to let the public know what had taken 
place. 

During the siege, owing to the hesitation of the men of 
September, a kind of central republican committee had been 
formed, having representatives in each of the 20 districts 
(arrondissements) of Paris; a vigilance committee had been 
formed in each district, which looked after the local defence. 
On these committees the lower middle-class formed the 
majority ; the defenders of the workers, especially the mem- 
bers of the International, were hardly represented. On the 
day after the fall of Le Bourget, just when the news of the 
capitulation of Metz was made public, a few enthusiastic 
members of the Central Committee, men like Blanqui, 
Flourens, Pyat, Milli¢re, Delescluze—a mere handful—risked 
all: surrounded the Town Hall, and made the Government 
prisoners. A provisional committee was chosen, which in 
the next 48 hours was going to arrange the elections for a 
communal assembly. But, unfortunately, Picard was free, 
and he set about to free the Government. Before this, the 
Mayor of Paris, Arago, himself a member of the September 
Government, had decided to have an election on November 1, 
in order to give the city a legitimate government. The 
Government forbade the communal elections, and as the 
members had already been elected in one district, they ar- 
rested them ; Blanqui and Pyat protested against this. The 
Mayor of Paris, Arago, was replaced by Jules Ferry, and 
the commander of the National Guard, Tamisier, by General 
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Clément Thomas, an old contributor to the ‘‘ National.’’ 
Then the Government allowed a mayor and two deputy 
mayors to be elected for each district. The eleven Socialists, 
who were elected in the suburbs—among whom were Ranvier, 
Flourens, Lefrancois, Dereure, Milliére, Malon, and Tolain 
——were not allowed to act, but delegates were appointed by 
the Government. The remaining mayors were allowed very 
little real power, but only a consultative voice, so that most 
of them resigned their offices. When, in the first days of 
January, a new appeal in favour of the calling of a communal 
assembly was issued, the Government had the writers of it 
arrested. 

The part played by the International in these affairs, as 
the names of the members show, was very slight. The 
General Council, in its appeal of September 9, realising the 
disturbed state of affairs under which the French working 
classes were suffering, had declared that ‘‘it would be a 
sheer piece of folly to try and disturb in any way the existing 
Government during the terrible crisis through which France 
was passing; that the French workers must fulfil their 
duties as citizens ... that every means should be taken 
of the freedom given by republican institutions in order to 
perfect the class organisation of the workers, and they must 
use their herculean strength for the new birth of France, as 
well as for the emancipation of the proletariat.’’ The Inter- 
national in Paris had carried this out, and had utilised the 
time of the siege in order to build up and perfect their organi- 
sation, and also in attending to drill, etc., so as to try and pre- 
vent the military dictature which was to follow the capitula- 
tion, and to endeavour to realise their republican aspirations. 
This was opposed to Blanqui and his followers—Flourens, 
Ranvier, Milliere, Delescluze, Dereure, etc.—who, true to the 
revolutionary theories of Blanqui, were in favour of inter- 
vention. Meanwhile the men of the International—Tolain, 
Malon, Heéligon—looked to the mayors who were elected, 
and thought that they would be the leaders of the movement. 
Tolain, in the evidence’ which he gave two years later, before 
the Commission which had been appointed by the National 
Assembly to inquire into the causes of the Commune, said 
that the members of the International during the siege of 
‘Paris had not taken a great part in the agitation, and he 
explained this by saying that though all factories and work- 
shops were closed, yet the service of the National Guard 
occupied all the time and the attention of the working classes. 
It is evident, therefore, that the concentration of all the 
energy of the working-class in the service of the National 
Guard was due to the action of the Central Committee, which 
was the natural centre of the Revolution of March 18. 
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Tolain also pointed out that among the Communards were 
several opponents of the International, such as Delescluze, 
Pyat, Regault, Protot, Tridon, and many more, and that it 
always was in a minority on the Commune. | 

On January 28 the Government signed an armistice, and 
as it was stipulated there, arranged for elections to a national 
assembly, which was to meet on February 8, and arrange 
the terms of peace. This assembly of rural squires soon 
soon showed its hand in opening a war against Paris. Thiers 
was made President of the Republic. On March 1 the Assem- 
bly accepted the terms of peace; on March 3 it appointed 
Aurelles de Paladine, a Jesuit and priests’ hireling, to be 
chief of the National Guard, and ordered, on March 4, troops 
to concentrate on Paris. On March 1o it resolved not to 
sit in Paris but at Versailles, which it wanted to make the 
capital of France. The Bonapartist Valentin was made Pre- 
fect of Police, and Vinoy (the Military Governor of Paris) 
suppressed six Radical-Socialist newspapers. A law was 
also passed relating to bills of exchange, which ruined the 
small shopkeepers of Paris. By the middle of March, 
275,000 bills were protested ; rents could also not be paid. 
If the National Assembly had wished to goad Paris into 
insurrection it could not have acted in a better way. 

In Paris the news of the capitulation had fallen like a 
thunderbolt, and had been reckoned to be a sad commentary 
on the military dictatorship, which had existed since Sep- 
tember. The National Guard, especially the workers, felt 
rightly that they were the true defenders of Paris, and their 
delegates met and resolved in agreement with the Central 
Committee to protest, and to resist, if necessary by force of 
arms, against any attempt to disarm them. At the same 
time a committee was elected, which was to draw up rules 
for the National Guard. On March 3 these rules were drawn 
up, and a proyisional executive committee appointed. On 
March 15 the organisation of the National Guard was com- 
pleted, and a federal system approved, and the National Guard 
elected its own central committee. Among the 35 members of 
this committee there were, according to Tolain, only really two 
members of the International, Varlin and Avoine, who had 
been delegated by the Federal Council of the International, 
but Varlin soon exercised a great influence on the delibera- 
tions of the committee. Two hundred of the 270 battalions 
of the National Guard recognised the authority of the Central 
Committee; it circulated an appeal for the defence of Paris, 
and began to erect fortifications at Montmartre and the 
Buttes Chaumont. An open-air meeting of the National 
Guard was held on March 15, and all National Guards 
pledged themselves to follow only the rules of the Central 
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Committee. This news was greeted with salvoes of guns, 
and at Montmartre the red flag was unfurled. The Govern- 
ment imprisoned 400 people, but these were again set free on 
the morning of the 18th by the National Guard. Thiers 
issued, on March 17, a proclamation addressed to the inhabi- 
tants of Paris, which was full of commonplaces. On another 
day he sought to seize the guns of the National Guard, 
although these belonged to them, by a trick. But it failed. 
The regulars fraternised with the National Guard. General 
Thomas was dragged from his horse, taken away, and, with- 
eut any orders being given, he was shot by some soldiers and 
National Guards. This was the beginning of the civil war 
between the Parisians and the Versailles Government. It is 
true that the Central Committee was not responsible for the 
death of Thomas, but the Government of Versailles ignored 
this, and issued a proclamation on March 18, talking of an 
insurrectionary committee whose members professed Com- 
munistic doctrines; and were going to give Paris over to 
plunder. This extraordinary description of the 300,000 
National Guards of Paris naturally led to much bitter feel- 
ing. On March 19 there appeared in Paris the ‘‘ Journal 
Officiel,’’ the organ of the Commune, edited by Longuet, 
Moreau, Rogeart, and others. In an article on March 20 it 
was said, *‘ The proletarians of Paris have resolved, amidst 
the pusillanimity and treachery of the ruling classes, that the 
time has come when, if they wish to save matters, they must 
take into their own hands the conduct of public affairs. They 
have determined that it is their highest duty and their abso- 
lute right, to become masters of their own business, and to 
seize the reins of power.’’ But the working classes, the 
manifesto of the General Council remarked on this point, 
cannot take the machine of State of to-day in their own 
hands merely for their own advantage. The proletariat 
must have its own social organisation, and this must be the 
‘Commune. ‘‘ The appeal in favour of the Social Republic,’’ 
‘says the manifesto of the General Council, ‘‘ only means the 
establishment of a republic which shall not only destroy the 
monarchical form of class rule, but shall also destroy class 
rule itself. The Commune was the proper form of the Re- 
public.’’ The manifesto of the General Council then goes 
on as follows :—‘* The Commune was formed of the muni- 
cipal councillors, chosen by universal suffrage in various 
wards of the town, responsible and revocable at short times. 
. .. Lhe Commune was to be a working, not a_parlia- 
mentary, body, executive and legislative at the same time. 
Instead of continuing to be the agent of the Central Govern- 
ment, the police was at once stripped of its political attri- 
‘butes, and turned into the responsible and at all times revoc- 
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able agent of the Commune. So were the officials of all other 
branches of the administration. From the members of the 
Commune downwards, the public service had to be done at 
workmen’s wages. The vested interests and the represen- 
tation allowances of the high dignitaries of State disappeared 
along with the high dignitaries themselves. Public func- 
tions ceased to be the private property of the tools of the 
Central Government. Not only municipal administration, 
but the whole initiative hitherto exercised by the State was 
laid into the hands of the Commune. 

~ Having once got rid of the standing army and the police, 
the physical force elements of the old government, the Com- 
mune was anxious to break the spiritual force of repression, 
the “ parson power,’ by the disestablishment and disendow.. 
ment of all Churches as proprietary bodies. The priests. 
were sent back to the recesses of private life, there to feed 
upon the alms of the faithful in imitation of their predeces- 
sors, the Apostles. The whole of the educational institutions 
were opened to the people gratuitously, and at the same time 
cleared of all interference of Church and State. Thus, not 
only was education made accessible to all, but science itself 
freed from the fetters which class .prejudice and govern- 
mental force had imposed upon it. 

~ The judicial functionaries were to be divested of that 
Sham independence which had but served to mask their abject 
subserviency to all succeeding governments to which, in turn, 
they had taken, and broken, the oaths of allegiance. Like 
the rest of the public servants, magistrates and judges were 
to be elective, responsible and revocable. 

' The Paris Commune was, of course, to serve as a model 
to all the great industrial centres of France. The Communal 
régime once established in Paris and the secondary centres, 
the old centralised government would in the provinces, too, 
have to give way to the self-government of the producers. 
In a rough sketch of national organisation, which the Com- 
mune had no time to develop, it states clearly that the Com- 
mune was to be the political form of even the smallest coun- 
try hamlet, and that in the rural districts the standing army 
was to be replaced by a national militia, with an extremely 
short term of service. The rural communes of every district 
were to administer their common affairs by an assembly of 
delegates in the central town, and these district. assemblies 
were again to send deputies to the national delegation in 
Paris, each delegate to be at any time revocable, and bound 
by the formal instructions of his constituents. The few but 
important functions which still would remain for a central 
government were not to be suppressed, as had been inten- 
tionally misstated, but were to be discharged by Communal, 
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and therefore strictly responsible, agents. 
nation was not to be broken ; 
organised by the Communal Constitution, and to become a 
reality by the destruction of the State power which claimed 
to be the embodiment of that unity, independent of, and 
superior to, the nation itself, from which it was but a para- 
Sitic excrescence. While the merely repressive organs of 
the old governmental power were to be amputated, its legiti- 
mate functions were to be wrested from an authority usurp- 
ing pré-eminence over society itself, and restored to the 
responsible agents of society. Instead of deciding once in 
three or six years which member of the ruling class was to 
represent the people in Parliament, universal suffrage was 
to serve the people, constituted in Communes, as individual 
Suffrage serves every other employer in the search for the 
workmen and managers in his business. And it is well 
known that companies, like individuals, in matters of real 
business, generally know how to put the right man in the 
right place, and, if they for once make a mistake, to redress 
it promptly. On the other hand, nothing could be more 
foreign to the spirit of the Commune than to Supersede uni- 
versal suffrage by hierarchic investiture. 

~ The multiplicity of interpretations to which the Com- 
mune has been subjected, and. the multiplicity of interests 
which construed it in. their favour, show that it was a 
thoroughly expansive political form, while all previous forms 
of government had been emphatically repressive. Its true 
secret was this. It was essentially a working-class govern- 
ment, the produce of the struggle of the producing against 
the appropriating class, the political form at last discovered 
under which to work out the economical 
Labour, 

Except in this last condition. the Communal Constitu- 
tion would have been an impossibility and a delusion. The 
politica! rule of the producer cannot co-exist with the per- 
petuation of his social] Slavery. The Commune was there- 
fore to serve as a lever for uprooting the economical foun- 
dations upon which rests the existence of classes, and there- 
fore of class rule. With Labour emancipated, every man 
becomes a working man, and productive labour ceases to be 
a class attribute. 

' The working-class did not expect miracles from the 
Commune. They have no ready-made utopias to introduce 
by decree of the people. They know that in order to work 
out their own emancipation, and along with it that higher 
form to which present society is irresistibly tending, by its 
own economical agencies, they will have to pass through 
long struggles, through a series of historic processes, trans- 
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forming circumstances and men. They have no ideals to 


realise, but to set free the elements of the new society with 
which old collapsing middle-class society itself is pregnant... 


"When the Paris Commune took the management of the 
revolution in its own hands ; when plain workingmen for the 
first time dared to infringe upon the Governmental privilege 


of their ‘natural superiors,’ and, under circumstances of 


unexampled difficulty, performed their work modestly, con- 
scientiously, and efficiently the old world writhed in 
convulsions of rage at the sight of the Red Klag, the symbol! 
of the Kepublic of Labour, floating over the Town Hall . . 

and yet, this was the first revolution in which the working- 
class was openly acknowledged as the only class capable of 
social initiative, even by the great bulk of the Paris middle 
class—shopkeepers, tradesmen, merchants the wealthy 
capitalist alone excepted. The Commune had saved them 
by a sagacious settlement of that ever-recurrine cause of 
dispute among the middle-class themselves—the debtor and 
creditor accounts. The same portion of the middle-class, 
after they had assisted in putting down the workingmen’s 





“insurrection of June, 1848, had been at once unceremoniously 


sacrificed to their creditors by the then Constituent Assembly. 
But this was not their only motive for now rallying round the 
working-class. They felt there was but one alternative—the 
Commune or the Empire—under whatever name it might 
re-appear. In fact, after the exodus from Paris of the 
high Bonapartist and capitalist Boheme, the true middle- 
class Party of Order came out in the Shape of the ‘Union 


_ Republicaine,’ enrolling themselves under the colours of the 


Commune, and defending it against the wilful: misconstruc- 
tion of Thiers. Whether the gratitude of this great body of 
the middle-class will stand the present severe trial, time must 
show.’’ 

~ The great social measure of the Commune was its own 
working existence. Its special measures could but betoken 
the tendency of a government of the people by the people. 
Such were the abolition of the night-work of journeymen 
bakers ; the prohibition, under penalty, of the employers’ 
practice to reduce wages by levying upon their workpeople 
fines under manifold pretexts—a process in which the em- 
ployer combines in his own person the parts of legisiator, 
judge and executioner, and filches the money to boot. An- 
other measure of this class was the surrender, to associations 
of workmen, under reserve of compensation; of all closed 
workshops and factories, no matter whether the respective 
capitalists had absconded or preferred to strike work.”’ 


The programme of the Commune, as it is here inter- - 


preted by Karl Marx, shows. that it was the first attempt to, 














































































THE INTERNATIONAL. 99 
establish a people’s government, to seize hold of political 
power and to lead to changes in the possession of landed 
property and of wealth. It may be asked, How far was the 
Commune able to accomplish any part of its programme? 
After the election of the members of the Commune, on March 
26 the first meeting was held under the presidency of the 
oldest member, Beslay, a member of the International, who 
in his address sketched out a programme: “* The freedom of 
the Commune,’’ he said, ‘‘is the freedom of the Republic 
itself. .. . The Government will deal with national matters, 
the departments with local matters, and our Commune which 
we inaugurate to-day will be the chief commune.” It is seen 
from this that the historical word “ Commune’’ had a 
special, distinct meaning for Frenchmen. Under all the dif- 
ferent political changes which had occurred jn France for 
nearly a century, under two Empires, three Republics, the 
Government of the Restoration, and of « Loujs Philippe, 
there had always been a shameful power—the cen- 
tralised bureaucracy—which had always remained under 
all Governments, and had usurped the real functions 
of. the ‘Commune. That is why the Commune of 
1793, during all these political storms and changes, had 
always remained implanted in the mind of the people, and 
the Commune of 1871 was an elementary reaction against 
the generations of bureaucratic oppression.. Large towns, 
and particularly Paris, wished to be free from the power of 
the prefects once for all, and wished the Commune to be the 
national organ of the society organism. This was why the 
Commune was so popular. The International, as was 
pointed out in the New York ‘‘ Arbeiter Zeitung ”’ of July 
15, 1871, had not made the Commune nor was it identified 
with it, though the members of the International had ac- 
cepted the programme of the Commune in order to improve 
it, and they were among its best and truest defenders, be- 

cause they recognised the interest which it took in the welfare 

of the working classes. For the majority of the members 

of the International agreed to the programme which Beslay 

had sketched, and the more advanced saw that the Commune 

might bring about the beginning of the Social Revolution. 

In an appeal which the International placarded in the last 

days of the Commune on the railway stations of Ivry and 

Bercy, the workers were told ‘‘ That it is no longer now the 

question of a mere change of government or of reform of 

the State, not a choice between the Republic or the Mon- 

archy, but whether things should be so improved as to bring 

about great social changes. . . . The Revolution which we 

hail is a social revolution.”’ 
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' When and wherever it is a question of a struggle be- 
tween classes it is natural that members of our Association 
should be found fighting in the front.’’ These words are 
found in the manifesto of the General Council on the part 
played by the International in the Paris Commune. It is 
clear, however, that the members of the International had 
formed themselves into a separate party before the Com- 
mune, that they did not identify themselves with it, and they 
often differed from its aims and acts—all this is abundantly 
clear from numerous witnesses, as well as from many official 
documents. Lissagaray says that the revolutionary party— 
meaning by that the International and the followers of 
Blanqui—at the beginning of the Commune was in oppo- 
sition to it. This is rather an exaggeration, tor the 
majority of the Commune consisted of members of the 
lower middle class, officials, and only contained a few work- 
ingmen (25 out of 87), and that half of these were followers 
of Blanqui. He, however, also says (which is quite exact) 
that the course of affairs was mainly influenced by clubs, 
and it was in that way that the International was able to 
make its influence felt. The Federal Council of the Inter- 
national exercised all the influence it could bring to bear 
on the Central Committee and then on the Commune in order 
to provoke discussion on important questions. As time went 
on, there was a standing committee of the federation which 
addressed the Commune on questions affecting labour and 
politics, as may be seen from the “‘ Journal Officiel’’ of May 


21, where we find the following :— 





International Working Men’s Association. 
Committee of the Federal Council of Paris Sections. 
As we have been instructed by the Federal Council, in 

order to acquaint the Commune with the werk done by all 
Paris sections, we beg to state that we shall be sitting every 
day at 6, Place de la Corderie, from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

The sections are requested to inform the Committee con- 
cerning any matter which may be of interest for the good 
of the Commune. 

By order, 
J. Nostac (Secretary pro tem.) 

It is easy to see by these documents how the International 
played into the hands of the Commune. After the conclusion 
of the election of the municipal councillors on March 26, the 
Federal Council declared its adhesion to the Commune, and 
proclaimed its own social programme; this was printed in 










































THE INTERNATIONAL. IOL . 
an address in the “‘ Journal Officiel.’’ ‘‘ The selfish interests 
of the governing class has brought about the catastrophe ; 
freedom, equality, solidarity must produce order out of new 
materials and re-organise labour. The freedom of the Com- 
mune is a blow to middle-class rule ; and will tend to over- 
throw the supremacy of class, and to bring about social 
equality. We demand the freeing of labour, and the fullness 
of communal freedom affords guarantees for this, for these 
give each citizen the means of defending his rights, and 
enables persons to see that those in authority properly fulfil 
their duties. We have fought and suffered for our principle 
of equality, and will not now go back when it is our duty to 
lay the first stone of the social edifice. We have advocated 
the organisation of credit and of societies in order that the 
workman might enjoy the full extent of his labour. We have 
fought for universal, free and secular education, for freedom 
of unions and of meeting, for freedom of the press, for the 
municipal organisation of the police, for a citizen army, for 
health, etc,, and are ready to help you. Now the people of 
Paris can help, they have chosen an assembly which is ready 
to lead, and these principles must be impressed on the coun- 
cillors. We must remember that the principle which governs 
the organisation of a group or of a society is the same which 
should influence the whole of society ; and as any Opponent 
must be rejected who would oppose us, so each mayor and 
each prefect who does not agree with these aims must Poe"! 
This appeal addressed to the workers is evidently inspired by 
the ideas of Proudhon ; it is the well-known translation of 
middle-class equality into social equality which we have found 
men like ‘Tolain advocating from the beginning of the Inter- 
national. This action of theirs brought the men of the Inter- 
national to the assistance of the Commune, and was of very 
great importance, and they adhered to it right up to the end. 
In the ‘* Journal Officiel’’’ of May 20 appears the following 
resolution of the Federal Council of the International, which 
had been passed by that body on May 17 :— | 

~ On next Saturday, May 20, at 1 p.m., an extraordinary 
meeting of the Federal Council will be held in order to con- 
sider the present situation. The members of the Commune 
who belong to the International are invited to this meeting. 
They will be asked to render an account of the part played 
by them at the Town Hall, and to explain the dissensions 
which have arisen there. The members of the International 
will be admitted on showing their cards. Citizens Leo Frankel 
and Serailler will be present, and will state what they have 
done.”’ 

The result of this meeting appears in the last number— 
that of May 24—of the ‘‘ Journal Officiel.’’ 
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~ The International Working Men’s Association at its 
extraordinary meeting of May 20 adopted the following -reso- 
lutions :— 

~ After hearing the explanation of the members of the 
International, who are also members of the Commune, and 
recognising the full loyalty with which they have acted in 
all things, in order to further to the apie: extent the interests 
of the work ers, it is resolved to do everything possible to 
bring about the success of the eae ae against the Govern- 
ment of Versailles. 

' We also strongly urge that the meetings of the Com- 
mune should be open, and that clause 3 of the regulations, 
which relates to the Committee of Public satety, should be 
abrogated, because by means of this there is no control over 
the acts of the executive, and in that w ay it is not possible 
to prevent abuses of power.’’ 

At this meeting there were members of the International 
from 26 Paris sections, but six members of the Commune 
were absent, three of w ‘hom had sent excuses. There could 
not have been more than a dozen members of the Inter- 
national who were also members of the Commune. There 
would undoubtedly have been more if the International 
had exercised greater influence in the elections, and this 
might well have occurred if the proletariat of Paris had had 
longer time to effect its political organisation. 


On March 18, the day of the proclamation of the Com- 


mune, the Government as well as Jules Ferry, the Mayor of 
Paris, and nearly the whole of the middle class fled from 
the city. Not a hair of any man’s head was injured. Those 
who fled thought this was a sign of weakness. On March 22 
the gilded youth of Paris and the improper classes made a 
demonstration ; they had concealed arms about them, they 
disarmed some sentries and tried to capture the headquarters 
of the National Guard. Then, as they would not disperse, 
though they were summoned to do so, the National Guards 
fired, and ae whole gang dispersed and fle d to Versailles. 
March 28, the date of this flight, is the beginning of the 
civil war. ‘Thie rs ordered all telegraph communication to be 
cut, so that Paris was practically cut off from telegraphic 
intercourse with the rest of France. He expected that the 
National Guards would march on Versailles, and he ordered 
General Vinoy to defend its approaches with 40,000. men. 
Then he resolved as long as he was weaker. in a military 
sense than the Parisians to amuse the Commune with nego- 
tiations, and he agreed with Bismarck that more than 40,000 
French prisoners should be liberated. The Central Com- 
mittee allowed itself to be fooled. Instead of marching on 
Versailles on March 19, and putting a stop to the reactionary 
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parliament, making an end of Thiers, and freeing the land, 
there were conferences between the mayors and some of the 


deputies for Paris, but nothing definite came from’ these 


negotiations. Varlin and three other comrades were ap- 
pointed to confer with the mayors and deputies in order to 
get Versailles to recognise the validity of'the communal elec- 
tions. Nothing came of this. It was put in another form: 
the mayors tried to arbitrate, but this only led to a parlia- 
mentary scandal. As soon as the mayors retired disheart- 
ened, the Chamber decided that the elections were illegal. 
On March 25, Louis Blanc, in the Chamber, tried to get 
them recognised, but the Chamber refused, and disavowed 
Admiral Saisset (who had been appointed by Thiers to be 
the general of the National Guard), who had said in a 
proclamation that the National Assembly would recognise 
the validity of the elections. The elections took place on 
Sunday, March 26. As the well-to-do people had either run 
away or abstained from voting, only about 52 per cent. of 
the electors voted. Sixteen mayors and deputy-mayors were 
elected, a few Radicals, 72 Socialists, of whom 17 were 
members of the International—including Pendry, Dupont, 
Varlin, Beslay, Theisz, Frankel, Malon, Demay, Clémence, 
Jourde, Assy, Avreal, Duval, Chalain, Ostyn, Amouroux, 
Langevin ; Varlin was elected by three wards, and Theisz by 
two ; Beslay was the oldest of those elected. 

The day of the constituting of the Commune was at the 
same time the day which marked the beginning of an impor- 
tant epoch. The going to the polls alone served. to mark 
the separation between the timid and the bold. The middle- 
class mayors and deputies, who hailed Saisset as chief of the 
National Guard, fell away. As was pointed out at a meeting 
of the Central Committee, held on March 24, the battalions 
of the National Guard were really strengthened by this defec- 
tion. The Central’ Committee was very energetic ; it recog- 
nised Brunel, Duval and Eudes as generals of the National 
Guard, and commissioned Brunel to occupy the town halls 
in the middle-class districts. Brunel went with an armed 
force to the Louvre Town Hall. At first it appeared that 
hostilities would break out ; then the elections were discussed, 
and for a time brotherly love prevailed. This lasted even 
after the elections. When they were over the middle-class 
mayors and Saisset resigned. Of the deputies of the Seine 
only five, including Tolain, had signed the appeal to the elec- 
tors by the Central Committee ; the middle-class deputies no 
longer appeared in Paris, while on the other hand Malon, 
Milliere, Dereure and Jaclard resigned their seats on the 
‘Versailles Assembly. 
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The Commune began to take active steps against Ver- 
sailles, but only by resolution. It voted thanks to the 
National Guard, and accused the Versailles Assembly of 
treason ; it declared the decrees of the Versailles Government 
to be null and void. It remitted the taxes for nine months, 
forbade prosecutions for non-payment of taxes, and did not 
allow unredeemed pledges to be sold.* 

Salaries of civil servants were fixed at a maximum of 
#;240 a year, churches were disestablished and disendowed, 
lands in mortmain were declared national property, and con 
fiscated. Finally the Commune Stated that a member of the: 
Commune could not also be 4 member -of the National 
Assembly. | 

The International agreed with this resolution. The Federal 
Council of the Paris sections, however, expelled Tolain, the 

ldest French member of the International, on the ground. 
that he had abandoned the cause of the people which he 
Should have defended. The General Council, however, on 
April 25, 1871, cancelled this resolution on the ground that 
the Federal Council had not acted justly because at this time 
it was the duty of every French member of the International 
to be on the side of the Commune, and not with the usurping, 
reactionary Assembly of Versailles. Meanwhile the Inter- 
national took a strong and energetic part in the acts of the 
Commune. In its Committee we find many members of 
the International as, e.g-, Duval in the Executive Com-. 
mittee ; Varlin, Beslay and Jourde in the Finance Committee; 
Pendy and ‘Duval in the Military Committee : Assy and: 
Chalain in the Committee of Public Safety ; Malon, Fran-: 
kel, Theisz, Dupont, Avreal in the Committee for Labour. 
On the Central Committee of the National Guard, Assy, 
Averne and Avreal represented the International. But the: 
majority were either men of the middle class or followers of 
Blanqui. At the complementary elections for the Commune: 
on April 16, which were rendered necessary through the- 
resignation of men of the middle class, the same thing oc- 
curred. While members of the International like Longuet, 


‘Serailler, Durand, Johannard and Courbet. were elected, 


many of its opponents were chosen, including Vesinier, who. 
was expelled from the International in 1866. In the new 
Executive Committee of the Commune, Jourde and Varlin 
looked after the Finances, Franke] after Commerce and 
Labour, Theisz after the Post Office (which he completely 
re-organised and re-modelled), Fontaine after the Telegraphs, 
Cameélinat after the Mint, and Combault after direct taxation. 
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It must be remembered that the pawnshops are ‘‘ municipalised’’ im: 
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These were the heads of departments, but the work of admin- 
istration was mainly in the hands of middle-class Radicals 
and followers of Blanqui. On April 1 Thiers would not 
allow any postal communication between Paris and the pro- 
vinces. On April 2 there was a fight at Courbevoie between 
the Parisians and the Versailles troops, in which the latter 
were the aggressors. The Commune impeached Thiers, 
Favre, Picard, etc., and confiscated their goods. The Ver- 
Saillese treated the prisoners very badly ; they were badly 
‘knocked about, and often shot. These atrocities were wit- 
nessed by women and applauded by them. The Commune 
-did not order reprisals, because it did not wish to give Thiers 
an Opportunity of retaliating, and it also feared that a decree 
of the Commune to that effect would only be an idle threat. 
The Archbishop of Paris and a few priests were, however, 
Seized as hostages. 

Lissagaray was right in saying that the Commune did 
not carry out its own designs—it had in its power the Bank 
of France, and other banks, and it could have found there 
the means of attacking the middle classes. All earnest Ooppo- 
nents would have begun by cutting off the monetary supplies 
from the enemy. But the Commune which suppressed the 
Budget of Public Worship took no steps to seize the for- 
tunes of the middle class, though they were lying ready to 
its hand. The Bank of France, which the Versaillese thought 
was empty, had in it 4120,000,000, of which 40,000,000 
were in gold. There were 90,000. depositors, who had 
£,80,000,000 to their credit, and the remainder belonged to 
the Government. On March 29 Beslay came to the bank 
to fetch some money to carry on the government. The 
governor of the bank had armed his clerks in order to resist 
any attack. He thought, however, that things were not so 


bad, andsuggestedthat Beslay should negotiate with the Com- 


mune. ‘“* We have,’’ he said, ‘‘ here the wealth of France 
without this money there would be no industry, no com- 
merce, and France would be bankrupt.’’ The disciples of 
Proudhon in the Commune had forgotten that one of the 
chief items in the revolutionary programme of their lord and 
master was the doing away with the privileges of this bank, 
and they supported Beslay against his more energetic col- 
leagues. The finance problem of the Commune ‘was the 
finding every day of 675,000 francs (£27,000) in order to 
pay its servants, and 250,000 National Guards, and to carry 
on the war. In order to raise this, the Commune engaged 
to pay to the bank the receipts from the post office, tele- 
graphs, octrois, direct taxes, tobacco monopoly, etc. In this. 
way the bank paid to the Commune 26 million francs, from 
March 20 to April 30; from May 1 to its fall £20,000,000, 
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and of this sum the bank received back £16,500,000, of which 
£9,500,000 really belonged to the town of Paris. 

Beslay, the oldest member of the Commune, and its dele- 
gate at the Bank of France, accounts in another w 


dealings with that institution. According to him the bank 
was an institution of such power 


that if it had been over- 
thrown that would have been a heavy blow aimed at the 
Commune. The surest means, in his opinion, to prevent this 
was the sending of a battalion of the National Guard to pro- 
fect the bank. If this had not been done the bank notes 
would have been as depreciated as assignats. Lhen; as;aces 
cording to Beslay, the Commune relied on the credit of the 
bank, it would have been a case of suicide if anything had 
been done to injure the bank. The bank agreed to be quite 
heutral in the matter, to take no part in politics, only to deal 
with its own business. It was due to Beslay that the Com: 
mune and its executive committee did not interfere with the 
bank. Hetold De Ploeuc, who was the deputy-governor of the 
bank, that he would use his authority in order to prevent 
the bank being hindered in any way. He soon had occasion 
to put these theories into practice, for it was the dream of 
some military chiefs of the National Guard to seize the bank 
with military force. But this was not allowed. A few days 
aiterwards, when Le Morissu, the Police Commissary who 
was in charge of the district, wished to make a domiciliary 
visit at the bank, Beslay would not allow him to do so ; and 
as he was in weak health he wished to resign. However, as 
he was pressed, he withdrew his resignation, and he was 
still there on May 23, when the Versaillese had been for two 
days in the’ city, and obtained .even then 500,000 francs 
(£,20,000) from the bank for the Commune. 

The question that has to be. considered is whether Lis- 
Sagaray or Beslay was right, and to reply to this we must 
consider what was the aim of the Commune. Was it to be 
a social revolution, which was to lead to the downfall of-the 
middle class, as Beslay thought, who had been an intimate 
friend of Proudhon?. Of course, if this were so, then it was 
natural to look upon the bank as a mainstay of the middle 
Class which might be used in a different way for the support 
of the revolution. Lissagaray considered that the bank was 
a centre of the opposition; for Beslay it was a credit institu- 
tion. Beslay lived long enough to hear M. de Ploeuc describe 
him before the Committee which inquired into the affairs of 
March 18 as a/dweller-in Utopia, ‘‘ whose dreams bore no 
relation to realities.’’ It is quite clear that M. de Ploeuc was a 
member of the middle class, and he understood his business 


ay for his 


and his class. Beslay had misunderstood the Commune. 
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just as it acted towards the bank, so did the Commune 
deal with the official archives of the middle class since 1789. 
The Court of Accounts had all the accounts of the mysteries 
of the official deceivers, the State reasons of the secret actions 
of despotism; the police held papers showing the main- 
springs of social power, and all diplomatists feared that the 
truth of foreign politics might be revealed. It would have 
been possible to let the piiblic know the secret history of the 
Revolution, the Directory, the First Empire, the July 
Monarchy, ‘the men of 1848 and the Second Empire. i1t was 
only necessary to publish everything. Instead of that, only 
two or three papers were published. 

The energetic elements of the revolution were to be found 
in the Central Committee. Varlin had done all he could to 
get it to work for the Commune. Though the Committee 
wished to avoid political matters and simply to deal with 
military matters, it did much to kindle enthusiasm by its 
startling proclamations, which breathed the spirit of Social- 
ism. These always drew attention to the fact that it was 
really a social war, and that the municipal question was the 
modern sphinx of the social class struggle. 

The prospects of the Commune were at first favourable. 
In Paris itself there were so groups who sympathised 
with it. The National Union of the Chambers of Commerce 
—a union. of manufacturers and merchants—declared for a 
free republic, and for the recognition of the municipal free- 
dom of Paris. At the same time, certain protessors, doctors 
lawyers, students, etc., published a manifesto, in which they 
declared for an autonomous commune and for the federation 
of communes. Some of the ex-mayors and deputy-mayors 
founded a league of Republic Union for the rights of Paris, 
that is to say, ‘for its right to govern itself, and ‘also for Paris 
to have a National Guard in order that she might. defend 
herself. The National Assembly at Versailles was urged to 
conclude a peace with Paris, to recognise her communal 
liberties, and to dissolve itself as its " mhandate no longer 
existed. At Lyons, Toulouse, Narbonne, Marseilles, St. 
Etienne, Grenoble, and Avignon there were attempts to aid 
Paris, but they were suppressed by the military authorities. 
iP hieds: in order to quiet the agitation, ordered elections to be 
held on April 30 for municipalities, and these went against 
the Versaillese. The newly-elected municipal councillors of 
the large French cities resolved to call a congress, which was 
to form a patriotic league of republican towns, and this as- 
sembly would have been a protest against the usurping assem- 
bly at Versailles. he Government forbade the congress, 
and proclaimed a state of siege all over France. 
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During the whole of April the struggle went on with 
varying success between Paris and Versail 
made by various groups of individuals, including the Free- 
masons, to put a stop to the conflict. Thiers received depu-. 


tations, and made false speeches to them, and meanwhile a 


law was passed in the Chamber by which the right of choos-. 
ing their mayor was taken away from all communes of more: 
than 20,000 inhabitants. Then the Union issued 4 warlike 
manifesto, in which it idertified itself with the Commune, and, 
declared for its liberties. The municipality of Paris had this 
published in the ‘‘ Journal Officiel.’” A few days afterwards. 
the freemasons formally joined the Commune ; they greeted 
its representatives at a great fraternal festival, and placed: 
their banners alongside the red flags of the Con 


amune on the 
walls of Paris. The Republican Alliance of the Departments. 
renewed on April 30, in a m 


by 15,000 persons, their adhesion to the Commune. 

After the complementary elections of April 16, the Com-. 
mune published its programme all over France. At the same 
time the civil service was re-organised. The Executive Com- 
mittee was strengthened, and nine committees were ap- 
pointed who divided the business between them. The mem- 
bers of the International took an active part in these com- 
mittees, especially on those for trade and labour, which were 
entirely composed of revolutionary Socialists. Frankel, who 
took the lead, initiated social reforms in the services and in 
the organisation of the workers, and he founded a labour 
bureau as well as a conciliation bureau; he forbade night-work 
in bakeries, prohibited employers levying fines on the workers, 
and instituted a committee to propose new regulations for 
the inspection of factories. He also intended to institute 
committees which were to fix the price of labour, and in 
doing so the capitalist, the manufacturer, and the worker 
were to be consulted. 

In the second half of April the invading army became 
much stronger. At the beginning of April Thiers had no 
more than 50,000 men; on April 25 he had 130,000 soldiers. 
Things were going on very well for Versailles. No one 
knew this better than Bismarck, who as soon as the com- 
munal elections had taken place, asked Thiers to send a 
plenipotentiary to Frankfort to take part in the negotiations 
for a peace treaty. At Frankfort he demanded prompt’ pay- 
ment of the indemnity, offered to evacuate some of the forts 
which were occupied by German troops, and said that he 
was willing to release the French prisoners in Germany in 
order that they might invest Paris, and even offered to lend 
German troops for this purpose. Thiers and: his following: 
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agreed ; the Treaty was signed on May 10, and approved on 
May 18 by the National Assembly. 

Help came from the provinces for the last time. Dele- 
gates from the municipal councils of Lyons, of Lille, of Mar- 
seilles, of Havre, came in the second half of April to Thiers, 
to ask him to accept their mediation. Thiers stood to his 
previous opinion—that he could grant no self-government to 
Paris. In the National Assembly there was a proposal: to 
come to terms with the International, but there was so much 
disorder that it was not discussed. On May 8, when he was 
in agreement with Bismarck, Thiers broke off abruptly all 
negotiations, and sent an ultimatum to the Parisians, in 
which he called upon them to rise against their oppressors, 
the Commune. The Commune allowed this ridiculous pro- 
Clamation to be placarded all over Paris, and on May i the 
Committee of Public Safety issued a decree confiscating all 
the property of Thiers, and ordering his house to be razed to 
the ground. This committee consisted of five persons, and 
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os the most important member was Ranvier, a follower of 
fae os Blanqui. 
fe Already in the last week of April there had been a fight 
ca near the fort of Issy. On May 8 it was no longer possible 
a se “7 ) "sto hold the fort, and. it was blown up by the Commune. The 
a ee. wrangles concerning the responsibility of this led to the 
mee : election of a new Committee of Public Safety. The members 
a of this were Ranvier, Arnaud, Gambon, Eudes and Deles- ae 
oe : cluze. But this did not act well, as the committee wished to ole 
so ee | be independent of the Commune. Eighteen members of the — ae 
a ae Commune and of the Central Committee, who nearly all sa 
ia : belonged to the International, protested against the election 
a of a Committee of Public Safety, because they thought that ve 
ae | it was contrary to the triumph of the real social reform from 


which the Commune had sprung. 








a At the end of April the Versaillese had 142,000 men, and 
i ate the Commune not more than 96,000 National Guards, mostly 
oe ne workingmen, who fought very bravely. On May 21 the Ver- 
ee - saillese got in by an unguarded gate into the town. A f rig ht- 

7 - . \ ful and bloody conflict took place in the streets: The 
ae Federals had to retire, though fighting bravely. ‘Thiers 
oo a bombarded the town, the Federals erected barricades. Build- 
i ae _ ings were set on fire by shells. Delescluze had given orders 
gs aN that the defenders of barricades were empowered to set fire 






to houses adjoining them if they thought that, in this way, 
they could prolong the resistance. This is what Beslay says, 
| who was opposed to the burning of houses. He agrees, how- 
Benes ever, aS was stated in the manifesto of the General Council 

oe of the International, that this burning is only an incident of 
war, and that it has always occurred whenever there has 
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been fighting in streets. Vinoy took Pére La Chaise om 
May 27, and Vincennes surrendered on the 20th. The Com- 
mune was conquered, civilisation had triumphed, order 
reigned in Paris. 

The massacres in June, 1848, were a mere pleasant idyll 
as compared to the week of murder (‘‘ the bloody week ’’) 
which the soldiers indulged in. Encouraged by that tiger, 
Thiers, and his bandits, neither age nor sex were Spared, and: 
the army slaked its thirst in the blood of the proletariat. <A 
general at Montmartre ordered 42 men, three women and 
four children to‘be shot at the wall where Lecomte and Clé- 
ment Ihomas fell, ‘“‘in order to bring an offering to the 
manes of the dead generals.’’» These massacres of prisoners, 
wounded, women and children were the mighty deeds of the 
Versaillese who plundered and shot. The defenders of the 
barricades were often without ammunition and without food 
—it was a man-hunting expedition in the streets. The awful 
cruelty of the Versaillese often caused these atrocious scenes 
to be photographed, in order to have a pleasant memorial of © 
happy days. Whoever would wish to know well middle-class 
cruelty, the bestial ferocity, the ruthless brutality, the 
shameless barbarity of this class: to see how the earth has 
never borne men more inhuman, more merciless, and more 
cruel: how armed bestiality can make use of modern arms 
of destruction—he should study the deeds: done in Paris 
during that May week. If all the cruelty in the world were 
gathered together from the days of Sulla to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, from the sack of Magdeburg to the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew : yet it would not equal the awful slaughter 
of men which took place by these bloodhounds of the middle 
class. The thirst for vengeance of MacMahon’s Pretorians 
was assuaged by streams of proletarian blood, by refined, 
hendish tortures of prisoners, and by summary wholesale 
massacres of the conquered. More than 5,000 Federals were 
taken prisoners near Pére Lachaise and brought to La 
Roquette. A major ordered some to go to the right and 
some to march to the left. Those who passed on the left 
were put against the wall and shot; there were more than 
1,900. Similar slaughter went on in the prison of Mazas, 
at the Military School, in the Monceau Park, in the Luxem- 
bourg, where the walls of the terrace were bespattered with 
the brains of. those who were shot. At the Chatelet Theatre 
Col. Vabre presided over a court-martial. The questions 
took 15 seconds ; according to their answers the prisoners— 
whether men, women, children or old men—were. ‘‘ classi- 
fied,’’ and that meant that they were taken to the courtyard 
or to the public gardens and summarily shot. This art of 
massacres was methodically organised and carried out at the 
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Dupleix barracks, at the Bonaparte Lycée, at the Northern 
and Eastern Railway Stations, at the Jardin des Plantes, and 
in many town halls and barracks. Women and children 
whose husbands and fathers had been shot called out to the 
soldiers, “‘ Shoot us too!’ and they were shot. Large mov- 
ing-vans and dustcarts took away the corpses and heaped 
them in the open spaces. ‘‘ We must hunt the Commun- 
ards,’’ said a Conservative hewspaper, the ‘‘ Bien Public.’’ 
Ihe Conservative papers called them ' brigands,”’ ‘‘ bandits,”’ 
and urged the army to kill. Only when the stench of the 
Corpses was Ovetpowering did the middle class ask for a 
cessation of the murders. Yet massacres went on till the 
beginning of June, and Summary executions till the middle 
of the month. In Paris alone 20,000 men were massacred 
in this way. 

Ihe massacres also went on without ceasing in the judi- 
cial murder of the court-martial. From May 21 to 30, 40,000 
persons of all ages and of both sexes, including mothers with 
infants at the breast, had been arrested, who were taken 
chained together in the blazing sun, escorted by cavalry, to 
Versailles, and herded together like wild beasts. Thousands 
died there from: their wounds, fever ran riot, the prisoners 
suffered from hunger and thirst. The camp of Satory was 
near, where many were shot. Then the courts-martial sat 
From June to September 28,000 prisoners were judged; about 
half were sentenced to transportation, to detention in a for- 
tress, or to imprisonment. The treatment of these unfortu- 
hate people was barbarous in the extreme. In the women’s. 
prison, which contained 800 women, these women were sub- 
jected to corporal punishment. They were spied upon, and 
there was no privacy in the prison. The children were also 
treated in a cruel way—a boy was almost beaten to death 
by a warder, and the ten years’ old son of Ranvier was half-. 
killed for refusing to betray the hiding-place of his father. 

In August there was a sensational trial for the benefit of 
the middle class : the trial of several well-known members of 
the Commune, including Ferré, Assy, Jourde, Pascal Grous- 
set, Courbet, and eleven other members of the Commune, 
and two members of the Central Committee. The court. 
martial was composed of Bonapartist officers. Sedan and 
Metz judged Paris. The sentence was either death or trans- 
portation for life. Then followed many other trials. They 
lasted the whole year, and one was held:as late as 1876. 
Some were left in prison for weeks and then shot, as in the 
case of Rossel and Ferré, who were shot on November a5. 





‘When the shootings were over, the transportation began ; 


many thousands suffered from the ‘ dry’ guillotine. In all, 
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there were 13,700 sentences, and of these 170 were On women _. 
2s and 62 on children. A 
Heb 4 We may now consider the part played by the International ae 
Ht ie in the last days of the Commune.  Varlin, Beslay, Theisz, oe 
fee Camelinat and Avrial held posts of trust during that time. e 
| oo Varlin, in the death-struggle, was attached to the Ministry ae 
He 7 of War, and after the death of Delescluze he succeeded to a 
iii his duties. He went from barricade to barricade encour- + 
| . | aging the Federals by his example. In the afternoon of the | 
be 27th he directed the military operations at Belleville, where .S 
aes the last resistance had concentrated itself. An order is still vee 
(eaee : bg aq 3 Co we: 2 BERN ‘ Es i BY ey 
iia in existence which the “‘ Daily News published, and which 2 
Ney poe is as follows: “‘ May 27, 1871. 2.30 p.m. Order to rally. ee 
ihe as All battalions must, march.—(Signed) Varlin.’’ Early on a 
{Vegons May 28 he was captured, and driven, rather than brought, to’ q 
Mist the commander of the Buttes. Montmartre. He sent him to 4 
ihe the Rue des Rosiers to be shot there. He was dragged there dl 
‘Ayes under an avalanche of blows and insults. The blows of aoe 
He as swords fell on his head, one of his eyes was put out. Inthis ou 
tes es state he was dragged to the Rue des Rosiers ; he was made ee 
Hy come to kneel before he was shot. Then the wretches jumped on ‘yale 
Nie ts his corpse. A legend is told about Beslay. He had heard ee 
Tegan on May 24 that in the cellars of the Bank of France, of which ae 
Wie aise he was in charge by order of the Commune, there were eleven 4 
Hien dies barrels of powder, and that it was to be blown up. He got Piece | 
Wa up from his sleep, went into the cellar, had the barrels opened iegee | 
| pesenes and their contents thrown into the sewers. The Versaillese Hae 
HH Pagan Saw in this act a love of order, and thanked him for saving ce |: 
Hel the bank. Naturally, Beslay says nothing about this in his : 
eas book. Since May 21, Beslay, at the invitation of M. de Pleuc | 
eae who naturally liked him, lived at the bank. On May 23 the 
He Committee of Public Safety required 500,000 francs (420,000) poet 
leo from the bank, and it is remarkable that though this money - 
ies was urgently needed yet the Commune made no display of i i 
Ve hee force, so that the bank raised difficulties. Beslay assured the yi 
Hier bearer of the demand that the money would be forthcoming, i 
pec Bae so that no military display was needed. The money was, y 
HAP? 7 in fact, paid. When the other members of the Commune _ 
We. ey | were arrested Beslay wanted to give himself up, but no notice t 
| oes | was taken, and he went into exile at Neuchatel, in Switzer- i 
Rie land. That is the Beslay legend. Theisz was the head of ie 
| dein . the post office, and by his action he prevented the General Natit 
Bias Post Office being set on fire. He also managed to escape, ee | 
nie from I*rance, and we shall find him again in London. Te 
Wee Camelinat, the head of the Mint, prevented the burning | 
Reg of that place; and this was also said by Tolain before the ae 
ie committee about Avrial and a bookbinder, L., whose name is ee 

mot given. The International did not agree with the Com- ee 
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mittee of Public Safety ; meetings of the International were 
held, and a protest was made against the suppression of some 
newspapers ; the minority of the Commune also protested 
against this. As far as one can follow the activity of the 


International, it will be seen that its members kept free from 


any abuse of power. But, on the other hand, its members 
lost no opportunity in declaring their solidarity with the 
Commune. 

The fall of the Commune was for the International in 
France the historical point of departure of a new era in the 
workers’ movement. The influence of Beslay, of Tolain, 
etc., though one may admit their good qualities, was to bring 
to light very prominently the theoretical and practical impos- 
sibility of the system of Proudhon. Tolain spoke strongly 


on July 16, 1871, in the Chamber, against the incendiaries of 


the Commune. On the same day three meetings of members 
of the International were held in Paris, and they repudiated 
all responsibility for the destruction of buildings, and agreed 
to vote at the election for candidates of the Radical Left. 
In spite of all these demonstrations, the former members of 
the International could not prevent measures being taken 
against it in France, and this was a death-blow to the system 
of Proudhon. There were still some followers of his at the 
congress of 1876 in Paris, and at that of 1878 in Lyons, but 
a year later, at Marseilles, it was seen that there was a new 
movement in favour of collectivism. The majority of the 
members started the Parti Ouvrier, which advocated the poli- 
tical organisation of the proletariat as a class, and relegated 
to the waste-paper basket the capturing of political power 
and the socialisation of society. 

After the fall of the Commune, the international middle 
class began a campaign of calumny against it. Not only 
should its adherents be massacred or imprisoned, but their 
good name should be aspersed ; they should be branded as 
traitors who fought against Thiers, Jules. Favre, and their 
bloodhounds. The only reproach which might with some 
justice be levied against the Commune was the execution of 
the hostages. While the Commune was engaged in a death- 
struggle, the hostages were killed by a mass of irresponsible 
persons. The Commune really had no part in this. And if 
it had, that would have been expiated by the ocean of prole- 
tarian blood which was shed, and which the middle class had 
forgotten while they trembled for their holy of holies—their 
class rule—and wished to avenge any attempt to lay sacri- 
legious hands upon it. 

The middle class need not be proud of its victory. It 
could not annihilate the proletariat, and it laid up a legacy 
of hate. The proletariat has come to a consciousness of its 
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power by the Commune; it learned much and has forgotten 
nothing. ‘‘ Since Whit Sunday of 1871 there can be no 
peace and no suspension of arms between the workers of 
; France and their exploiters.’’ That is true, for the French 
be proletariat has laid the foundation of the modern proletariat. 
The Commune is not dead—it lives in the remembrance and 
the hope of the proletariat. For the Commune marked the 
dictature of the proletariat, as the mad bestiality of the Ver- 
saillese showed the dictaturé of the middle class. 


vist Notrre.—The Manifesto of the International is given in Belfort Bax’s 
Ket ‘‘ History of the Commune,’’ and the History of Lissagary has been 
i 
j 
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He ve translated by Eleanor Marx.—J. B. 


ies: Tue DIsRUPTION AND THE NEW INTERNATIONAL. 
jie From THE FALL oF THE COMMUNE TO THE SECOND GENEVA. 
‘i aves CONGRESS (1871-1873). 


ii When the Commune fell the great European movement ~ 
tesa which had begun with the taking of the Bastille came 
H Nga bs to an end. ‘The middle-class society had conquered the h 
e world, it had founded National States and wielded the sword | ORs 
tial es with safety just as if it had been its right to do so for’all\ (of ae 
it time, and as if it were to last for ever. Really it had only ee 
de eda replaced the old rules by rules of another class. In the eight ie 
WB aie decades which had passed, and during which it had estab- 
fp ae lished its reign, it had not only alienated its helpers, the es 
ete proletariat, from it, but had worked so that these latter were : a 
Tae its enemies. The Commune of Paris was the declaration of a, 
betes! war of the proletariat against the middle-class ; the old Com- chee 
mune of 1793, the Commune of the alliance of the middle- ck 
class and of the proletariat against feudal Europe, came to 
Bae an end in the destruction of the Commune of 1871. Paris in 
it flames was a beacon which informed the proletariat of all 
Vee ae the world of the deep chasm which existed between the Bh Bi 
Nhe middle-class and the proletariat, and the ruling society must 
be overcome by men shouting the old battle-cry, ‘* War to + 
palaces, peace to cottages—death or victory! °'* ae pe 
Thus the Commune of Paris was an important step in the Bue: teh 
history of the working classes. ‘‘ The war of the working A ahah 
classes with the capit: ilists and their State has entered into a Be i) 
new phase by the Parisian struggle. The matter demands © ae 
a new adjustment of ‘Social theories.’’ Thus wrote Karl |: Bay iat 
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Marx in a letter to Kugelmann on April 17, 1871... The Com- 
mune impressed on the working classes the fact that political 
struggles were necessary, that they must be a class struggle, 
and that they might involve the necessity of military action. 
It had given arms to the proletariat, and they had bravely 
used them, because they felt that they were fighting for their 
honour and for that of the workers of all countries, 
and that a defeat without a struggle would mean the de- 
moralisation of the working class, who would not be ready 
to renew the struggle. The proletariat was not ready for 
the situation, its organisation was not good enough at a 
critical time. The International had not had time to perfect 
its system. The defeat of the Commune made it imperatively 
hecessary to organise the working classes as a political 
party. lhis was formulated by the conferences in London 
and The Hague. 

Till’ the time of the Commune, Karl Marx thought that 
London should be the directing force of the European Revo- 
lution. He thought the flames of the Revolution would 
break out in Paris, and he was of Opinion that it would 
spread from there all over the Continent and the world. But 
the hesitating character of the English working classes and 
their leaders convinced him now that England had fallen 
back in the economic race. And. after the catastrophe of 
Sedan he had said that the continuation of the war would 
mean an increase of power to the working classes in Germany 
instead of France. 

Now were laid down clearly the right lines on which the 
war of the proletariat should be waged against the middle 
class. The Commune had shown the way, and the prole- 
tariat must organise itself politically as a class. Changes 
had been effected in the equilibrium of urope ; its centre of 
gravity had been shifted from Paris to the north, to Berlin 
and to St. Petersburg, and there would be the class struggle 
in the next decades. In one way the middle-class society 
showed the proletariat how the fight was to take place, inas- 
much as universal suffrage had been granted to the working 
classes, in Germany, 

The foundation of middle-class National States was in 
itself an element of discord for the International. The new 
means of fighting would also be new means of bringing about 
differences. It is true that the International had proclaimed 


the necessity of political struggles, but this was only in 


theory. In practice, in organisation, political struggles were 
something new, and organisation as a political party, in 
some countries where the working classes had often been 
duped, was viewed with mistrust. The elements of disinte- 
gration in the International were increased by these political 
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formule, and it seems that the Association must soon be 
disorganised. People did not scruple to call into play for 
this purpose old national and race hatred, and to stigmatise 
members of the International as traitors. For a short time 
national prejudices conquered feelings of international amity. 

But the International still lived. Even when it was fall- 
ing to pieces the idea still prevailed that a new International 
Should be formed. But this organisation had no central 
body ; that disappeared, attacked at once by anarchism and 
the new doctrines of national political parties. The true new 
International was to progress and to be more in advance than 
the old, its programme was to be settled at the congress of 
Basle and of The Hague, and a communistic society was to 
be proclaimed and the proletariat was. to obtain political 
power. 

The German proletariat was in advance, in this respect, 
of the proletariat of other countries, for already in the time 
of the International it had built up a political party. The 
French proletariat buried the doctrines of Proudhon -in the 
ruins of the Commune ; it renewed its youth, and formed a 
political party, the Parti Ouvrier, in 1882. Belgium followed 
in 1885, Switzerland in 1887, Spain in 1888. In all these 
countries the aims of the old International have been adhered 
to, and the international character of the movement insisted 
on. In Paris, in 1889, there was held an International Con- 
gress composed of representatives from all countries, and 
in 1892 a Socialist Party was founded in Italy. The new 
International was founded. 


~ 


AFTER THE FALL OF THE COMMUNE. 


The catastrophe of the Commune seemed for a moment to 
involve the downfall of the International. The reaction 
which prevailed after the war adversely affected the Inter- 
national, and European Governments at first seemed to be 
disposed to hand over the fugitives from the Commune to 
the Government of Versailles. At the same time the internal 
differences in the International became more bitter as time 
went on. 

In Europe the counter-revolution attacked the Inter- 
national. Jules Favre sent a circular to the French ambas- 
sadors, depicting the International in. the blackest colours. 
He was really quoting from the Alliance, and not from 
the International at all. Against these mad and silly false 
statements, John Hales, by direction of the General 
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Council, a few days afterwards published an explanatory 


Statement in the “‘ Eastern Post’’ (an East-End paper), in 


the ** Times,’’ and in several other newspapers. No Govern- 
ment paid any attention to the expostulations of Jules Favre 
with the exception of that of Spain. The French Govern- 
ment asked that the exiles of the Commune should be handed 
over from the countries to which they had escaped, in order 
that they might be dealt with, as if they had been ordinary 
criminals. In Switzerland this was refused ; the Gritliverein 
sent an address to the Federal Council, protesting against 
this, and reminding that body that Switzerland had always 
granted shelter and protection to political fugitives. In 
England, too, the Government declined to give up any of the 


fugitives. 


The arrival of the fugitives entailed very severe financial 
consequences for the International. Most of the exiles found 
their way either to London or to Geneva, the most important 
centres of the International. Many letters are extant from 
Marx to Jung, which show that the General Council did 
everything that was possible to help the exiles and to find 
places for them. But there were also many quarrels and 
dissensions among the wanderers, and this seems to have 
been inevitable. Each one blamed the other for the mistakes 
which had been made, and this all tended towards the dis- 
organisation of the International. 

In Geneva there was Malon, who, in all the new glory of 
a martyr, gave all the weight of his authority to the Alli- 
ance, of which he was a member. The section of the Alliance 
at Geneva now followed new tactics. As its existence seemed 
not likely to be recognised by the other sections it was dis- 
solved in August, 1871, and its members joined the other 
various sections in Geneva. In order, however, to have 
some kind of organisation, the French exiles founded a 
section for propaganda and for the advancement of the 
Social Revolution,’’ which the members of the Alliance joined. 
In the first of their rules the new section stated: that. it 
adopted the rules of the International, but reserved its free- 
dom of action, which logically made it~independent of the 
federation, though this was expressly stated in the rules 
which had been adopted by the congresses. In other words, 
it reserved its right to carry on, under another name, the 
work of the Alliance. Malon, in a letter to the General 
Council, asked for the third time that this new section might 
be affiliated to the International. The General Council relied 
on the Basle resolution, and informed the Federal Committee 
at Geneva that it could not recognise this ‘‘new gang of 
intriguers and wreckers.’’ The General Council was ‘“ dic- 
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ffiends of ,Malon. A letter of Becker, dated December 1, 
1871, describes in detail the intrigues which went on. 

The French section in London was always a source of 
trouble to the General Council. Already, in 1868, Felix 
Pyat, a half-mad Paris writer of melodramas, had been a 
source of trouble, because, at public meetings of the French 
section of the. International in London, he had condemned 
Louis Napoleon to death, and had indulged in heroics. 
Vesinier did the same thing in a Belgian paper, ‘La Cigale,”’ 
which called itself the organ of the International. Then the 
General Council stated in ‘‘ La Cigale’’ that Felix Pyat had 
nothing to do with the International, of which he was not 
even a member. The French section in London then angrily 
withdrew, from the International, declaring that it was an 
anti-révolutionary society. When, two years later, members 
of the International were imprisoned on the ground of having 
formed a conspiracy against Napoleon, the Paris General 
Council and that of London published an explanation. With 
the beginning of the war, the French section disappeared, 
only to revive again with more vigour after the fall of the 
Commune. The General Council then formed a branch, 
comprising several Frenchmen, such as Serailler, Theisz 
(who became treasurer), Bastelica, Johannard, Longuet, who 
had all been members of the Commune; and also men 
who had shown much energy at that time, such as Rovart 
(head of the Telegraph Service under the Commune), Cap- 
tains Savio and Rosalerski (aides-de-camp of Dombrowski), 
Rochat, Le Moussa and Tibaldi; and followers of Blanqui, - 
like Ranvier, Comnet, Arnaud, Vaillant, Marguerite, and 
Martin. The latter remained in agreement with the General 
Council till the Hague Congress, but then they separated, 
either because the General Council was not revolutionary 
enough or because it would not adopt the principles of 
Blanqui. Towards the end of 1871, a French section was 
formed in London, which called itself ‘‘The Section of 87a 
and had as secretary a man whom the General Council openly 
denounced as a police spy. The object of all these people 
was to have representatives in the General Council. They 
appointed two of their number as delegates, but one of them 


was rejected on personal grounds which were of old standing. | 


It is easy to be understood that this section made common 
ground with the Alliance in Geneva and in the Jura, and that, 
like the latter, it accused the General Council of violating the 
rules ; but it had not even the merit of originality in making 
this charge. Finally the section split up into several small 
groups, which were led by Landeck (who had been a police 
spy) and by Vesinier (who had already been troublesome at 
the time of the Geneva Congress). 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. LIQ 
THE TRADE UNIONS AND THE COMMUNE. 


But far more important than the action of these foreign 
Sections was the part which the English trade unions were 
to take with reference to the Commune. It is often said that 
the part which the General Council took in the Commune, 
and especially its manifesto, which was published under the 
title, ‘‘ The Civil War in France,’’ and widely circulated, 
led to the greater part of the English trade unions declining 
to associate with the International. But this was not so. 
It is true that certain unionists, such as Odger and Lucraft, 
whom Marx already in 1868 had called ‘ intriguers among 
the workers who wish to get into Parliament,’’ did leave the 
General Council and the International, but the bulk of the 
trade unions remained true to the International. As a matter 
of fact, when one reads the reports of the meeting of the 
General Council in the ‘‘ Eastern Post,’’ and afterwards in 
the ‘* International Herald,’’ one must come to the conclu- 
sion that the relations between the General Council and the 
trade unions, particularly the trade unions in the provinces, 
were never closer and more friendly than in the year after 
the fall of the Commune. 

How is the resignation of these leaders of the trade unions 
to be accounted for, especially when we remember that they 
had been members of the General Council from the begin- 
ning, and had been strong supporters and workers in poli- 
tical and international movements? In order to understand 
this we must relate the severe crisis through which trade 
unionism was passing in 1871, especially in the spring and 


summer of that year, and also consider what had been the 


action of Odger, Howell, etc., in the conduct of the affairs 
of trade unionism during the last decade. 

It would be doing Odger and his friends an injustice if 
one were to attribute to merely personal grounds the fact 
that they were hostile to and rivals of Marx. If it be true 
that such feelings afterwards entered into their minds, that 
was only the natural result which invariably occurs when 
men, having spent several years of their life in advocating a 
cause, afterwards discover that their time and energy had 
been wasted. It would be far more reasonable to put their 
departure down to causes of personal ambition—Odger was 
five times a candidate for Parliament, Lucraft became a 
member of the London School Board in 1871 ; it is quite pos- 
sible that they may have thought that their political career 
would be easier if they left the International. It might have 
been thought that Applegarth would have been the first to 
go, for in 1870 he was selected to sit on the Royal Com- 
mission upon the Contagious Diseases Acts, thus becoming 
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the first workingman to be styled by his Sovereign ‘‘ Our 
Trusty and Well-beloved.’’ But such thing's were indifferent 
to Odger and his friends. It is much more likely that they 
were deeply moved by the crisis which was now affecting 
trade unionism. It must be remembered that ever since 1867 
the British trade unions were fighting for their very exist- 
ence, that they had no legal position in the eyes of the law, 
and that they were passionately desirous of obtaining this 
recognition. In the year 1869 a provisional measure, giving 
temporary protection to trade union funds, was hurried 
through Parliament. But still trade unions were not legal. 
Since 1867, Odger and Applegarth had been indefatigable 
in trying to obtain a recognised legal status for their unions. 
But they met with opposition among the unions themselves, 
and some of the more Conservative members were reluctant 
to have anything to do with law. Congresses were convened 
in 1868 at Manchester, and in 1869 at Birmingham, and the 
Older unionists said there, ‘‘ The less working men have 
to do with law in any shape the better.’ In the year 1870 
the provinces began to be more in favour of this step, and 
the smaller unions, seeing the advantages that had been 
derived by their funds being protected, were now asking for 
more. The leaders of the trade unionists urged the Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill for the complete legalisation of trade 
unions. At last, in 1871, Mr. Bruce (who became Lord 
Aberdare), the Home Secretary, brought in his Bill. At first 
it seemed a complete triumph for the unions. No trade union 
in future should be illegal because it was ‘‘in restraint of 
trade,’’ every union was to be entitled to be registered, if 
its rules were not expressly in contravention of the Criminal 
Law. And, finally, the registration which gave the unions 
complete protection for their funds was so devised as not to 
interfere with their internal organisation and to prevent their 
being sued or proceeded against in a court of law. 

But there was another side to the picture. The Bill, 
while repealing the Combination Laws, substituted another 
penal law against workmen as such. The’terms of the old 
laws——"" molest,’’. “.obstruct,’’. threaten,’’ ‘‘ intimidate,’’ 
etc.—were used without any definition or limitation, and 
‘' picketing ’’ was also prohibited. It would be impossible, 
the workingmen said, under these circumstances for a strike 
to take place without offending against the law, and there 
arose a great storm of indignation against the Bill through- 
out the whole trade union world. A delegate meeting of the 


London trades was summoned to protest against these crimi- | 


nal clauses, and in March, when Parliament would be dis- 
cussing the Bill, it was determined to call a national Trade 
Union Congress in London. The delegates despatched some 
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of their members to call on members of Parliament to oppose 
the Bill, but all the Government would do was to divide the 
Bill into two parts, which were passed. 

The great majority of trade unions thought that this 
result was a severe blow to unions. But this was not the 
opinion of Allan and of Applegarth. They were happy be- 
cause their funds were now safe. The Conference of Amal- 
gamated Trades was dissolved, having been in existence for 
four years, and was replaced by a Parliamentary Committee 
which had been chosen by the London Congress, and on 
which sat representatives of the trade unions from all parts 
of the country. ‘The clauses against strikes did not annoy 
the large trade unions, who were anxious to accumulate large 
funds and very reluctant to spend them. ‘‘ We believe,’’ 
said Allan before the Royal Commission in 1867, ‘‘ that all 
strikes area complete waste of money, not only in relation to 
the workmen but also to the employers.’’ In the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, of which Allan was secretary, 
the *‘ Contingent Fund,’’ out of which alone strike pay could 
be given, was between 1860 and 1872 repeatedly abolished 
by vote of the members, re-established for a short time, and 
again abolished. When in 1871 there was a strike at New- 
castle 1t was not until the engineers had been on strike for 
14 weeks that a strike allowance of 5s. per week. over and 
above the ordinary out-of-work pay was granted to the men, 
and then the ** Contingent Fund,’’ out of which strike pay 
is given, was re-established by vote of the branches. If 
some of the leaders of the unionists did not look upon these 
laws as hostile to workingmen, the employers were much 
better advised, and they saw that these measures. would be 
of great service to them in their struggle with Labour. The 
penal measures, which it was hoped had been abrogated by 
the Acts of 1857 and of 1867, were really made much more 
stringent by these two Bills. The middle classes saw a way of 
getting the mastery of the workers by these new laws, they 
knew that the fight. was half-won, and that in order to crush 
the proletariat the new powers should be unmercifully used. 
This they were determined to do, and te make such a use of 


them that the proletariat would be prepared to pay a heavy 


price for the repeal of these laws, even to give up the idea 
of the class struggle, in order to contend for the economic 
existence of the trade unions. After a struggle of more than 
four ‘years it appeared that the middle class were right ; the 
leaders of the trade unions had become milder. They 
lowered the flag of the class struggle, acknowledged the law 
of wages, and acquiesced in a recognition of the politica 
economy of the capitalist classes. | 
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This policy was not looked upon favourably by the bulk 
of the workers in 1871. The leaders of trade unions in this 
matter followed their own policy and not that of the unions. 
More than that, they were looked upon in a hostile way by 
the mass of the unionists. Great changes had taken place in 
two years: in 1868 and 1869 the provinces were still Con- 
servative and hostile to the ‘‘new unionism.”? At present 
the tide had turned, and it was the leaders who advocated 
Parliamentary opportunism. This difference between the 
leaders who now pursued ‘‘ statesmanlike ”? tactics and the 
mass who looked at things from a better standpoint was ver 
prominent in any struggle which took place. The strike of 
the engineers at Newcastle was a notable event in the history 
of trade unionism. It was a demand for the nine hours day, 
and the International played a part in it. It was begun 
against the will of the central executive of the engineers, 
and though the strike spread and was enthusiastically sup- 
ported in all parts of the provinces, yet it received but little 
encouragement from the leaders of trade unions. In the 
beginning of 1871 the Sunderland men began the strike by 
demanding the nine hours day. And they won after a four 
weeks’ struggle. They were followed by the engineers of 
Newcastle, who mustered several thousand men. Only a 
few hundreds of these belonged to the A.S.E., but they 
received no permission from the executive and got no strike 
pay. They had very little money, but they had a very able 
leader, who soon put matters in good order. This was John 
Burnett, who had Organised the strike at Sunderland and 
founded a Nine Hours League ; he, with great skill, organ- 
ised the men and appealed for funds to the whole of trade 
unionists. The émployers took alarm, and despairing of get- 
ting the men back to work they sought for workingmen on 
the Continent in order to take the place of the Newcastle 
Strikers. This is where the International came in; it made 
use of its members in Belgium and in Denmark, Cohn and 


Eccarius, by direction of the General Council, going to the - 


Continent. But in spite of all this many workmen were im- 
ported from the Continent. The excitement was very great 
in England, large meetings were held in London, even the 
middle-class press, the ‘‘Times’’ and the “ Spectator ”’ 
declared against the importation of foreign workmen, but 
the employers remained firm. The public was opposed to 
the employers, and it was said that trade unions should join 
the International, which would make this question a test one 
all over the world. The foreign workers declared that they 
had been deceived about the strike at Newcastle, and that 
they were prepared to return home if the means of doing so 
were given to them. This was done, and on October 11 the 
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English workingmen resumed work after their demands had 
been granted. Yet all this had been accomplished almost in 
spite of the executive, which did not issue a circular calling 
for subscriptions from its members until the men had been 
out for seven weeks, and it was not until after 14 weeks’ 
strike that strike pay was officially granted. It was the 
money obtained by the Nine Hours League in the beginning 
which allowed the strike to be carried on. It was very 
natural that the success of the engineers led to almost a 
universal demand in England for a nine hours day in various 
trades, but in many cases the movement was unsuccessful. 
Then it became apparent to all that the trade union execu- 
tives were overweighted with other work, and that they no 
longer led by following their new policy. In all large unions 
during recent years the central executive had not taken the 
lead in matters of shortening of the hours of labour, etc., 
and this had been left to individual action. So it came about 
that in many districts wages were not raised nor the hours 
of labour shortened, and also that in many places systematic 
overtime prevailed. This was either overlooked by the Union 
officials or welcomed by individual workmen as affording 
opportunities for working at a higher rate of remuneration. 
It can easily therefore be understood that in such a state of 
things the policy of simply looking after an amelioration of 
the condition of the workers advocated by Odger and his 
friends mainly prevailed. The workmen were lacking in a 
theory which should explain matters, and they were above all 
things opportunists. For some time there had been a split 
between the International and the new unionism, which had 
become accentuated now that the international action ef trade 
unionism was taking a new and-contrary direction. When 
it was above all desirable that the movement should be aimed 
at the middle classes, the trade union leaders relied more and 
more on Parliamentary methods, where they naturally got 
the worst of the bargain. In the fight which they waged for 
the next four years it was their weakness that they did not 
have the nation behind them, or at all events they had not 
the courage to mobilise the masses against the middle 
classes. Even their great indirect victory, the fall of Glad- 
stone’s Liberal Government (in 1874) which had strenuously 
refused to abrogate the laws against strikes, they did not 
know how to utilise properly, and it did not have the conse- 
quences which it might have had. They had become a kind 
of Parliamentary statesmen, without a mandate, who were 
prepared to give a middle-class direction to the trade union 
movement. 

When we take into account these circumstances we can 
better understand the departure of Odger and his friends. 
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It was not that they felt bound to protest against the 
‘horrors’ of the Commune, but because they wished to 
conduct political affairs in a parliamentary and respectable 
way. They at first thought that they would have been able 
to infuse this spirit into the International, and they hoped 
that they might have been able to make use of it for their 
purpose. It was a concession to the political prudery of the 
English middle classes, which can stand many ‘‘ horrors ”’ 
if they can be useful to its interests, but becomes at once 
nervous and highly moral if they can derive no profit from 
them. So it is quite possible that the retirement of Odger 
and his friends was very Statesmanlike from the point of 
view of the interest of trade unions, but it quite changed their 
character. Though it had §teat consequences for them, it 
had and could have none for the International. On the con- 
trary, the relations between the General Council and the 
trade unions were never more cordial and more intimate than 
in the period which elapsed between the fall of the Commune 
and the congress of The Hague. 

hough there was bitterness in England against the Com- 
mune, yet at first the International did not experience this. 
e fight was going on, a meet- 
ing was held in Hyde Park on April 12; 1871, when the 
thanks of the London working classes and of the Radical 
clubs were voted to the Committee, the Central Committee, 
the National Guard, and the whole of the French workers in 
Paris. It is true that after the fall of the Commune the 
English press indulged for a time in the universal condem- 
nation of the International, but it must be acknowledged that 
the more serious newspapers, especially in London, were 
willing to insert the replies of the General Council to the 
attacks which had been made. The anger of the English 
press was particularly directed against the manifesto of the 
General Council concerning the Commune, which was called 
The Civil War in France.’’ The General Council had not 
only sent this pamphlet to all sections of the International, 
but also to the leading members of Parliament. Scarcely 
had this been done than the discussion began in the 


press. Even legal proceedings were threatened, and 
then Karl Marx at once declared himself to be its 
author. Even after a few months, when the first 


shrieks of the middle class were over, the agitation against 
the International Sprang up afresh. A certain Cochrane, on 
April 12, 1872, made a wild Speech about the secret teachin 

of the International in the House of Commons, but the whole 
affair fell very flat.. The more important London papers, 
including the  Times,’’ ignored the speech, and when, a 
few days after, Tolain published a statement concerning the 
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International and its relations to the Commune, this was 
reproduced in the ‘‘ Times ’’ and in the ‘‘ Standard,’’ and the 
‘“Times ’’ made use of this in writing an article which ridi- 
culed Cochrane. ‘This poor fellow, who had been on the 
Continent to become acquainted with the misdeeds of the 
International, had to listen to the reply of Mr. Bruce, the 
Home Secretary, in which he was told that he knew nothing 
about Labour questions. A resolution concerning him was 
also passed by the General Council, in which it was pointed 
out that he had mixed up Bakunin, Guillaume, and others, 
with the International, though they were at daggers drawn. 
This was the first Socialist debate in the House of Commons. 

In England itself the work of the International was pro- 
gressing favourably at this time. In the spring and the 
summer of 1871 the strikes for the Nine Hours Day at New- 
castle and at Glasgow gave much work to the International. 
and even from Conservative districts, such as Liverpool, it 
was stated that many members were joining the different 
sections. From all sides it was urged that the International 
should have an organ of its own, in which it might reply to 
the many calumnies and attacks against it, and in which 
might be published the resolutions of congresses, and which 
might advocate the nationalisation of the land and of pro- 
perty, the protection of Labour, and the equality of the 
sexes. But it was not found practicable to do this. It may 
be mentioned that at this time the General Council had many 
communications with India (Calcutta), New Zealand, Canada 
(Toronto), and Australia. 


THE LONDON CONGRESS. 


Meanwhile the time had come when the International 
wished to call its supporters together to a meeting. The 
General Council, when in the previous year it had written 
to the congress at Mainz, had also addressed a letter to the 
various federations and had suggested that the question 
should be asked of the various delegates whether they wished 
the seat of the General Council to be changed. The federa- 
tions had unanimously decided that the General Council 
should remain at London, and as the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War rendered the holding of a congress impossible, 
they asked the General Council to fix the date and place of 
the next meeting. 

It stood to reason that the meeting could not be held on 
the Continent. For Jules Favre, the Foreign Minister, and 
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Dufaure, the French Minister of Justice, were anxious to 
have the fugitives treated as ordinary criminals, and the 
latter had passed a law which placed the International out- 
side the ordinary course of law. Even in Switzerland a 
fugitive was for some time in doubt whether he would not 


be surrendered, until the Federal Council distinctly refused . 


to do so ; in Spain and Italy the governments were ready to 
do the work of the Versailles executioners ; and the Spanish 
Federation knew that the Portuguese Government were look- 
ing for a fugitive. Under these circumstances it would have 
been suicidal for the adherents of the International to have a 
conierence in a place where the members were liable to be 
arrested by the emissaries of European reaction. This was 
particularly annoying to the members of the Jura Federation, 
who were reckoning on a congress at which they would easily 
be largely represented, as at the congress of La Chaux de 
Fonds, and they were particularly annoyed at finding that 
instead of a public congress a private one was to be held in 


London. The General Council had found that it was abso: 4 


lutely necessary to do this. It was an impossibility for 
delegates to be sent from France; in Italy the only section, 
that of Naples, had been dispersed by the military ; in Ger- 
many all the well-known leaders were being prosecuted for 
high treason. Besides, the General Conucil could rely 
on the precedent of the London Congress of 1865, and call 
a private congress instead of an open one. But the ‘‘French 
Federal Committee,’’ as the committee in the Jura always 
illegally called itself, could not understand these reasons, 
and it let fall the mask and attacked the General. Council with 
a bitterness which was much relished by the police press. 
This ‘* French Committee,’’ which the General Council had 
allowed to be elected on the distinct understanding that it 
was only a local committee at Geneva, and had no juris- 
diction over the committees of La Chaux de Fonds, of 
Sonvillier, or of St. Imier, to which last place it had trans- 
ferred its ‘* central seat ’’ a few weeks before, after a private 
meeting of delegates at Neuchatel, now complained bitterly 
of the action of the General Council, and made its invitation 


public, so that the members of the Alliance were informed 


through the indiscretion of their enemies at Geneva. The 
‘ French Committee ’’ at St. Imier complained in bitter terms 
of this, and demanded that there should be a general congress 
which was to consider the existing state of things. Other- 
wise they said that they could not remain members, and the 
matter would have very evil consequences for the Inter- 
national. At the same time the members of the International 
took part in a laughable and ludicrous comedy. They made 
a great point of the recognition of their section in Geneva 
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by the General Council, though owing to the very action of 
the section this recognition had not been complete, and they 
talked of their bitter quarrels with ‘‘ their opponents at 
Geneva.”’ 

The congress sat in London from September 17 to 23, 
1871. It was attended by 23 delegates, of whom six were 
Belgians, two Swiss, one Spanish, and 13 members of the 
General Council, of whom six had only a consultative voice. 
Well-known men among the delegates were De Paepe and 
Berryken, Outine and Perret; the members of the General 
Council present were Marx for Germany, Engels for Italy, 
Eccarius for America, Hales for England, Rochat for Hol- 
land, Cohn for Denmark, and Zabitzki for Poland. The 
Congress worked with great energy in order to cope with the 
enormous mass of business. The General Council had decided 
on July 25 that the next congress should discuss the affairs 
of the Jura—this decision was the reason given for the 
Geneva section breaking off from the Alliance. The General 
Council knew that this was a matter of great importance, for 
they did not want to have the old trouble over again, and 
they knew that behind the people of the Jura there was 
Bakunin, who in Geneva had determined to break up the 
power of the International. The General Council had antici- 
pated this trouble, because they knew that this disturber 
would be doing mischief. For in this time of universal Euro- 
pean reaction, when all organisation among the working 
classes in France had been completely destroyed, when trials 
for high treason were going on in Austria and Germany, 
when there was brutal oppression in Italy, if the General 
Council had simply stood on the defensive the International 
would have broken up. 

In normal times the General Council would have submitted 
the matter to a congress ; the evidence, which had been so!- 
lected against Bakunin and which was afterwards published, 
would have been quite sufficient to overwhelm him. The Euro- 
pean crisis through which the International was passing aided 
Bakunin and gave him an opportunity of which he gladly 
availed himself to complete his work of destruction. Here, 
for the first time, the fall of the Commune pressed heavily 
on the International. 

In order to put a stop to all these tendencies of disorgani- 
sation, Karl Marx thought it was desirable to strongly cen- 
tralise the organisation and to clearly define the powers of 
the General Council, of the federal councils, and of the sec- 
tions, and thus to give more power to the General Council, 
so that it might deal with dissentient organisations, as had al- 
ready in fact been done by the Basle Congress—and here, too, 
to counteract the manceuvres of Bakunin and his associates. In 
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order to fight as much as possible against political foes, Marx 
cancelled the former instructions and resolutions of the Inter- 
national, and he spoke against afpolicy of abstention as well 
as against a merely middle-class Radical policy. He declared 
that it was the duty of the Association to organise itself as 
a class association against all middle-class parties, and to 
fight them. In this, too, the General Council was bold and 
earnest in taking such resolutions which they endeavoured 
to make the congress adopt. 

The General Council had had the right to nominate new 
members, and these had always been chosen from the London 
sections, because it was necessary that the members of the 
General Council should live in London or in its neighbour- 
hood. When, after the fall of the Commune, the numbers 
of members in the foreign sections in London had been much 
increased the General Council felt a difficulty at times in resist- 
ing the accession of members. It sought to obtain from the 
congress power to reduce the numbers of these in the General 
Council, so as to insure more equality among the represen- 
tatives of different nations. 

Also it was determined to change the name of some of 
the organisations. The name of General Council should only 
be given to the Central Council of the International ; the 
central councils of different countries should be called federal 
councils or federal committees. The loca] branches, sections, 
groups, Should in future be known as branches, sections, or 
groups of different countries, and they must not call them- 
selves Positivists, Mutualists, Collectivists, Communists, Athe- 
ists, or any other name which they might fancy. for their 
propaganda work. These rules naturally were not to appiy 
to unions which were affiliated to the International. The 
contribution to the General Council was fixed at one penny 
a year for each member. The General Council should account 
for these, and on March 1 of each year there should be pub- 
lished a statement of accounts. 

Further, the Congress resolved to receive adhesions from 
women’s unions, as it did not wish to class the workers as 
men and women, but at the same time it did not wish to 
prevent men and women from joining the same union. 

Further, every effort was to be made in obtaining correct 
Statistics relating to the working classes. The sections and 
federations must try and obtain replies to queries sent by the 
General Council, so that it might prepare a report on the 
subject. A more important resolution was one respecting 
trade uniofis. It should’ not merely be left to the General 
Council to interfere in the case of a strike, but propaganda 
should be undertaken systematically among the workers, and 
efforts should be made to obtain the addresses of all trade 
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unions. This was to be done before any concerted statistics 
relating to the workers could be obtained. Attention was 
also called to the question of the agricultural labourers. 
Here, too, the federal councils should aim at working so that 
these groups of workers could be reached, and therefore a 
propaganda among them should be undertaken. On the 
question of the political action of the working-class, the con- 
gress drew up a summary from the rules and the general 
address which referred to this matter as well as to the resolu- 
tion of the Lausanne Congress and a warning issued by the 
General Council against the Plebiscite in 1870. It was stated 
that not only must great efforts be made in organisation, but 
that each political movement should be taken advantage of so 
as to reach the goal more easily. Glancing at the then inter- 
national reaction of the ruling classes, the congress expressed 
the opinion that the working classes must keep free from all 
political parties belonging to the ruling class, in order to 
constitute a party which would bring about the triumph of 
the social revolution and the realisation of its ideal—the 
destruction of class. The congress also declared that the 
economic condition and the political situation of the working 
classes were inseparably connected. In countries where it 
was not possible regularly to organise the International, the 
Association with its local groups must be reconstituted in 
other ways. But there must be no secret societies. 

In France, the congress advocated the organisation of 
the workers and an increasing propaganda by leaflets, etc. 
In England there was to be a special federal committee, 
which was to be in touch with the trade unions. The con- 
gress also declared that during the war the German workers 
had done their duty. The Spanish Federation had by 
Lorenzi, their delegate, laid before the congress a printed 
report on the organisation of the International, and the 
members of the Spanish Federation received the thanks of 
the congress. The General Council was instructed to publish 
a formal declaration that the International had had nothing 
to do with the conspiracy of Netshageff, a friend of Bakunin, 
who had smuggled into Russia the secret programme of the 
Alliance, describing it as that of the International. This 
had led to many persons being arrested, and some of them 
put to death. The delegate Outine was instructed to draw 
up a report on the trial from Russian sources and to publish 
it in the Geneva ‘‘ Egalité.’’ The congress left it to the 
General Council to fix the place and time of the next congress. 

The congress gave, in accordance with the Basle resolu- 
tion, the General Council full power to deal with the *‘ Alli- 
ance.’’ It also approved the resolution of the congress— 
passed June 29, 187o—which declined to acknowledge the 
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‘‘ federal committee ’’ of La Chaux de Fonds, and stated that 
the federal committee was at Geneva. It advised the workers 
of the Jura to join again their local section, and if this were 
done that was to take the name of Fédération Jurassienne. 
Finally, the General Council was in future to disavow all 
newspapers which, like the ‘‘ Progrés’”’ of Le Locle, or the 
‘* Solidarite ’’’ of La Chaux de Fonds, discussed matters of 
internal administration that should only be debated with 
closed doors at sittings of the federal or general congresses. 
Then the congress was closed. 


THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN GERMAN-SPEAKING 
SWITZERLAND. 


After the German Party, the German-Swiss Labour Party 
organised itself as the Social-Democratic Party. The Ger- 
man-Swiss organisation counts among the oldest organisa- 
tions of the International. Already in October, 1864, a few 
days after the founding in St. Martin’s Hall, the German 
Section at Geneva was started, and to this section in the 
time of the Geneva Congress there were joined many 
branches and co-operating unions. In Geneva it was deter- 
mined to amalgamate all the different sections, and this was 
done on May 1, 1867. Through Geneva many individuals 
and unions in Germany and in Austria became connected 
with the International, and the great gathering of labour 
unions at Nuremberg in 1868, and the German labour unions 
in Barmen, was due in no small measure to the active corre- 
spondence which Becker kept up with Germany about this 
time. In August, 1808, 50 German builders’ unions joined 
the International ; in Basle, the unions there were persuaded 
to join by the efforts of Gogg, the editor of the ‘* Felleisen.”’ 
The years 1868-1869 were the culminating point in the 
Geneva organisation. In the year 1869 the first break oc- 
curred, the Nuremberg unions and a part of the unions of the 
disciples of Lassalle formed themselves at Eisenach into the 
Social-Democratic Party. This was the beginning of great 
things. It can be easily understood that the Germans were 
anxious to have their party in their own country, and not in 
Geneva. It is less easily conceivable that the Germans in 
Switzerland did not attach themselves to the groups in Ger- 
many, so as to form one great German organisation. Be- 
sides, these German-Swiss building unions did not appear to 
be very anxious to belong to the International as to their 
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local cantons. Becker, in a letter to Jung, of March 12, 
1870, refers to the difficulties of getting subscriptions from 
these unions, and in a letter of Marx to Jung it is said that 
these unions had sent no subscription to the General Council. 
Their organ, the ‘‘ Felleisen,’’ 1870, was anxious for the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. 

J. P. Becker was the man who was affected by the forma- 
tion of the Swiss working-class builders’ unions, but he was 
still more hurt by the establishment of the Social-Democratic 
Party of Switzerland and its organ, the ‘‘ Tagwacht.’’ The 
‘“ Vorbote’’ put on a good face to a bad job, but in its last 
number, of December, 1871, it complained bitterly that this 
new paper had been established without the Geneva Central 
Committee being consulted. The new party was in corre- 
spondence with the General Council at London. It was 
found impossible to support two organs, and at last the 
‘“Vorbote’’ found that it must either be enlarged or cease 
publication. With heavy hearts, at last the Central Com- 
mittee resolved to cease publishing the ‘‘ Vorbote,”’ the 
oldest and best-known organ of the International. In an 
article which gave a history of the last six years in which the 
‘“ Vorbote’’ had appeared, and during which he had worked 
on it, Becker assured his readers and friends that this step 
was absolutely necessary. Later on, attempts were made 
to found one party organisation for the whole of Switzer- 
land, or at all events to establish close relations between the 
Swiss Labour Party with the Swiss Federal Council. This 
was done at a local congress at Vevey on June 2, 1872, 
where a completely prepared scheme for a Swiss federation 
was drawn up. True, at this meeting it was proposed to 
adopt the resolutions of the London Conference, and there- 
fore both the Alliance and the Jura group were to be ex- 
cluded from the new body ; but the project was not proceeded 
with, it was found impossible to do away with the local 
cantonal feelings and to bring together Geneva and Zurich. 
At last the people of Zurich passed a resolution constituting 
a local federation of German-speaking Swiss. After The 
Hague Congress, when the necessity was seen for a complete 
and thorough union of all comrades in the International, then 
the Swiss comrades united, at the congress at Olten, the 
resolutions of The Hague were adopted, and the five mem- 
bers of the Alliance, who had spoken all day long, had to 
leave the meeting. 
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THE JURA FEDERATION. a 


Immediately after the end of the London Conference the 2 
so-called ‘‘ French Federal Committee ’’ called a congress of — 
the sections of the Jura at Sonvillier. The congress was = 


: very poorly attended. Eight sections of the Jura were repre- 2 
sented by 14 delegates, and also those sections which did not ad 3 
recognise the authority of the Geneva Federal Committee a 
were represented by two delegates, Joukowsky and Jules a 
Guesde. The sections found themselves, as the secretary of et 
the Federal Committee recognised in his report, in a very ae 
awkward position. Therefore they were entirely remodelled. pee 
The sections of Courtelary and the central section of Le Locle a 
had been dissolved for some time, but they were reconsti- of 
tuted for the occasion, so as to be able to send two delegates ; es 
besides this, a trade union was formed at Courtelary indepen- a! 
dently of the International, and this sent two delegates ; and =| 
in the same way in this district there had been formed two ae 
circles for social studies, and they also sent two delegates, ‘3 


so that the two persons from Courtelary were represented by 
six delegates. Of the 16 delegates 14 represented 14 sections 
which really no longer existed. Of the 22 sections of the 
Jura, only nine were represented at the congress, seven had a, 
not answered the committee, and four had been officially 4: 
declared to no longer exist. This was the organisation , 
which was to issue its thunderbolts against the General 

Council and utter its battle-cry throughout the world. 

Then the Congress indulged i in a childish comedy. It took : 
the sad conditions of its sections as a pretext to declare itself 4 
independe nt of the French Federation and to declare itself 

‘the only legitimate heir’’ of that body, and to do what 
had alre ady been hinted before at the congress of S. Imier in 
October, 1870, it called the sections of the Jura the Jura 
Federation. In other words, it pretended to agree with the 
resolutions of the London Conference, while at the same time 
it wished to assert its autonomy against all the reso- 
lutions of the London Conference. Then it gave to 
the sections new rules, which should assert the _ prin- e 
ciple of autonomy, as opposed to the resolutions of 4 
the London Conference. Further, it was resolved to call 4 
a general Swiss conference, so that the Social-Democratic A 
Party of German-speaking Switzerland and the Geneva or- 4 
ganisation might treat with the people of the Jura. The 
congress did indeed meet later at Olten, but the people of the 
Jura got little consolation from its proceedings. Finally, the 4 
congress declared that its organ was the ‘‘ Revolution § 
Sociale,’’ which was edited at Geneva by Claris, a refugee of q 
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the Commune, and which reported the proceedings of the 
congress. This newspaper did its best along with the 
‘“Figaro,’’? the ‘‘Gaulois,’? and such-like dirty Parisian 
boulevard papers to injure the General Council. According 
to this paper, the General Committee was a German Com- 
mittee chosen by order of Bismarck. 

The greatest work of the congress, however, was the 
publication of an address to all federations, asking them to 
agree with the rebellion of the men of the Jura against the 
General Council, and demanding that they should also agree 
to the calling of a general congress. According to the dis- 
sentients, the General Council of the International was only 
really a central correspondence bureau, which could only 
transmit resolutions, etc., to the sections, but had no real 
authority. This was said by the same people—Bakunin, 
Schwitzguibel, F. Robert, Guillaume, and Co.—who at the 
Basle Congress were very eager that the General Council 
should have wider powers, though doubtless in so acting 
they indulged the fond hope that they would soon be them- 
selves the General Council. To-day they said that they 
only acted thus because they had “ a blind confidence ” in 
the General Council. Yet they seemed to recognise that the 
General Council had a legitimate function to fulfil, for they 
went on to say: ‘‘ The post of member of the General Coun- 
cil has become a kind of personal possession in the hands of 
some of its members.’’ ‘‘ These men have come to look 
upon the International as their own special programme, 
which expresses their own individual opinions. In their own 
eyes they look upon themselves as if they were kings, which 
is only natural, because they consider their private ideas to 
be the official theories of the Asociation, and they do not 
look upon their ideas as the legitimate result of joint delibera- 
tion, but as due to a kind of witchcraft. So that gradually 
a kind of orthodoxy has been formed whose seat is in London, 
and whose priests are members of the General Council. ”’ 
Then it goes on to refer to the London Conference, which had 
been called by the General Council ‘* without following the 
proper course according to the rules,’’ ‘* whose majority was 
falsified from the very beginning, because the General 
Council arrogated to itself the right to allow six delegates to 
take part in it, with the right of voting,’’ and the resolutions 
effected a change ‘‘ which out of the autonomous sections of 
the free Federation builded up a despotic organisation com- 
posed of disciplined sections.’’ At the end, the paper went 
on to say : ‘‘ We accuse the General Council and its members 
of seeking to effect the triumph of their own ideas and of 
trying to introduce a despotic principle into the International. 
It is certainly strange and inconsistent that this school, 
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whose ideal is the attainment of political power by the work- 
ing class should be endeavouring to change the direction of 
the movement into that of a despotic secret committee. The 
rules say that the freeing of the working class must be their 
own work, and the first step to this end should be the grant- 
ing of autonomy to the sections.’’ Finally, the Federal 
Committee were informed that a printed report would be sent 
to them, which would contain further information on the 
point. Sonvillier was chosen as the seat of the new Federa- 
tion of the Jura. 

The circular was sent out in bales, especially to the 
middle-class Radical papers, which hastened to encourage the 
men of the Jura to resist still further the decrees of the 
London Conference. This pamphlet was allowed to be sold 
in France, not only in the towns but also in the country dis- 
tricts (as at that time Government authorisation was 
necessary for this). The men of the Alliance were so 
pleased with the friendly impression that they had made on 
the men of Versailles that their organ published an article 
taken from “‘ La Republique Francaise ’’—the organ of Gam- 
betta—in which this middle-class paper praised their work. 
Meanwhile, the result of the circular was practically nil. The 
Belgian Federal Council promised its support to the calling 
of a general congress—Belgium had, however, been repre- 
sented at the London Conference by six delegates—and drew 
up for the Federal Congress at Brussels a resolution which, 
in answer to the absurd remarks of the reactionary press, 
declared that the International had never been anything else 
but a great reunion of autonomous federations, and that the 
General Council was only a general correspondence and regis- 
tration bureau. This resolution was, however, not adopted, 
but only discussed. But as the mountain would not come to 
the prophet, the prophet went to the mountain, and so the 
Federal Committee of the Jura informed the Belgian Federal 
Committee that it agreed with the Brussels resolution, and 
desired that the matter might be further discussed at the 
forthcoming Belgian Congress in June. In Switzerland, the 
address and those who signed it. did not receive a favour- 
able reception. At Geneva, Malon and Lefrancois drew up a 
protest agreeing with the vote of censure of the 16 men from 
Sonvilliers, and also expressed their mistrust in a congress. 
Then the resolutions adopted by Malon and sent to London 
were falsified by the Jura people. At a general meeting of 
the Geneva sections a vote of non-confidence in Malon and 
his friends was passed, and the meeting declared that it did 
not agree with their criticisms. Malon had the satisfaction 
of seeing his criticisms of the General Council endorsed by 
the ** Times,’’ the ‘‘ Progrés’’ of Lyons, the ‘‘ Journal de 
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Geneve,’’ and other middle-class newspapers. In Spain, the 
men of the Alliance declared against the calling of a Con- 
gress. The people of the Jura said they could explain the 
reason why the majority of the Spanish Federal Council at 
Saragossa would not support their action by saying that 
Lafargue, the son-in-law of Marx, had bribed the majority 
| of the members of the Madrid Federal Council! In Italy, 
so little was understood of the cause of the quarrel, that the 
sections only really paid any attention to the one word © dic- 
tature,’’ and resolved at their first congress in Bologna that 
the General Councils in London and in the Jura should only 
be considered as offices for correspondence and statistics. 
With this support the men of the Jura could not make much 
headway, they were embarrassed at the secret support of the 
Alliance, though they ignored its existence, and the Jura 
Committee was compelled officially to ignore it. Then the 
perfidious and underhand tactics of the Jura people were 
strongly condemned in Germany, in England, in Holland, 
and in America. The General Council itself came into the 
fray by issuing a reply on March 5, 1872, to the circular 
of the 16, under the title, ‘‘ The Pretended Secessions in the 
International.’’ More important and more fruitful in results 
perhaps was an exposition of the tactics of Bakunin, which 
were published just before The Hague Conference, under the 
title of the ‘‘ Alliance of Socialist Democracy.”’ 


This failing all along the line did not discourage the men 
of the Jura.. True, their organ—the “ Revolution Sociale ’’ 
—went the way of all such papers after issuing a few num- 
bers, and in order to propagate the principles of the Inter- 
national in the Jura a manuscript letter, the © Bulletin,’’ of 
the Jura Federation, was issued and shortly afterwards 
printed. On May 19 they held their second congress at Le 
Locle—ten sections were represented, Le Locle being twice 
represented. The ‘‘Bulletin ’’ was prudently silent concerning 
the number of adherents in each section, but the congress 
resolved to follow in the footsteps of the men of Sonvilliers. 

The Belgian Federal Congress assembled at Brussels on 
July 14, and rejected a motion of the Federal Council antag- 
; onistic to the General Council. Then the last hopes of the 
a men of the Jura disappeared, their circular had been of no 

: use. 

The political history of some individual members of the 
Alliance is interesting. A few weeks after the London Con- 
ference there was the case in London of Albert Richard and 
Gaspard Blanc, both formerly great supporters and partisans 
of the ‘‘ Alliance,’’ co-workers of the ‘‘ Egalité,’’ when it 
was still under the influence of Bakunin. They were engaged 
in carrying on a Bonapartist propaganda among the French 
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exiles, as being according to them the only way of over- | = 
throwing Thiers and his partisans. The General Council A 
issued a warning, as did the Federal Council at Brussels. s 
On January 24 these men threw off their masks, and pub- ) 
lished a pamphlet under the title, ‘‘ The Empire and the New 
France : An appeal to the people, to young men, and to the 
French conscience,’’ by Albert Richard and Gaspard Blanc. ae 
With unparalleled audacity the charlatans of the Alliance 7S 
thus wrote: ‘‘ We who have built up the great army of the 2 
French proletariat, we the acknowledged chiefs of the pro- 4 
letariat in France . . . we fortunately were not shot, and we 
are still alive to wave the banner—by whose side we fight, 
and we proclaim to astonished Europe, in spite of threats, 
in spite of all that we may have to suffer, that there comes 
from the depth of our hearts and from that of every French- 
man, the cry of ‘ Long live the Emperor!’ ”’ 

The Alliance had now proclaimed itself in favour of a 
third Empire, and this had become their programme! 
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When Bakunin, owing to having friends in Spain and 
Italy, had prepared the ground in those countries for his 
Alliance, when, too, in the Swiss Jura he had instituted a 
kind of central organisation, and had also scattered the 
seeds of disunion in the South of France and in Belgium, he 
began to consider himself as not only the destined herald 
oi freedom for Russia and the Slav races, but also as the it 
man who was to free the Latin races. Therefore, he hated ay 
Germany, and during the Franco-German war he wrote a 2 
pamphlet—*‘ The German Empire of the Knout and the Hs 
Social Revolution ’’—which might be read as a commentary 4 
to Guillaume’s warlike appeal; and the organ of the Alli- A 
ance thought it was fine sport, according to the teaching of | 
the great master, to talk of German and Bismarckian spies | 
in the General Council. The London Conference decided | 
to recommend that the German workmen should remain 
neutral during the war, and this resolution was moved: by 
a Swiss delegate, seconded by a Belgian delegate, and 
unanimously passed by the Conference. The General Coun- 
cil caused this resolution to be published in all French papers 
as a recognition of the anti-jingo feeling of the Brunswick 
resolution, and in agreement with the abstention of Bebel * 
and Liebknecht in the Reichstag. Yet the ‘‘ Section of 
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1871’ published a protest in the London ‘‘ Qui Vive!’’ 
wherein the General Council was charged with propagating 
the pan-Germanic idea. It is sufficient to record that French 
police spies, like Lindeck and Durand, and persons who had 
been expelled from the International, like Vesinier, were 
members of this section, and that they kept up a very close 
connection with the people of the Jura and the Malon sec- 
tion. Bakunin went a good deal further in private letters, 
where he let himself go, and especially when writing to 
Italians he could indulge his race hatred in an especially dis- 
organised way. 

The sections in Spain and in Italy were mainly founded 
by personal adherents of Bakunin, with whom he had main- 
tained relations at the time of the Peace Conference. They 
were mainly men of the middle class who started these sec- 
tions, and they were intended to serve, to a large extent, 
middle class party ends. The first man who worked in 
Spain for Bakunin was Fanelli, one of the founders of the 
Alliance and a Member of the Italian Parliament. He, as 
well as Sentinon and Farga Pellicer, had been to the Basle 
Congress, Sentinon appearing on the official list of that 
Congress as a delegate from the Alliance. Sentinon was a 
personal friend of Bakunin, and also founder of the Spanish 
Alliance ; he was a doctor of medicine, who, later, wished 
the Spanish International to declare its solidarity with the 
besieged Commune ; and yet, when sent to prison, after the 
International was prosecuted, declared that he was not a 
member of that body. Farga Pellicer sought flight when 
there was trouble at the fall of the Commune, probably in 
order to protest against the State. These two, along with 
Morago, a Madrid frequenter of taverns and a Republican 
agent, worked the movement, and this noble trio were 
helped by the Alliance from Geneva. For, as the Jura 
Manifesto says: ‘‘ All Spanish Internationalists belong to the 
Alliance, either as members of some society, or generally 
as affiliated to the Geneva section. There had been no 
separate section of the Alliance in Madrid ; the section there 
was an offshoot of the one at Geneva, and had been founded 
by Fanelli.’’ The document went on to say that nothing 
had been known before of this, and that, therefore, er-ors 
had been made. The members of the Alliance, after waiting 
for some time, duly became members of the secret society. 
This had been well known to the General Council in London, 
and it had seen this long before the famous Geneva section 
had done so. Besides this section in Madrid, there were 
in Spain, in 1870, local sections at Palma, Valencia, Malaga, 
Cadiz, and in 1871 sections were established at Seville and 
Cordova. In Madrid there had been a section of the In- 
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ternational since 1869, not affiliated to the Alliance, but the 
President, Jalvo, retired, when he saw that there were middle- 
class Freemasons in the gallery belonging to the secret 
society of the Alliance. The Federal Council in Madrid 
would take no part in the propaganda for‘the Alliance, and 
opposed the formation of one of its sections at Madrid. — 

In most towns there were sections of the Alliance anda 
sections of the International, though there was no co-opera- 
tion between them. The International was particularly 
active in organising a Congress at Barcelona. Differences 
in political conceptions in the propaganda and organisation 
between the International and the Alliance became more 


-important as time went on. The founder of the Alliance 


thought it was prudent not to remain quite outside the 
International, but to try and direct its operations by indirect 
means. The International relied on publicity ; at its meet- 
ings it alone represented the whole of the proletarian move- 
ment. The Alliance tried hard to get into the directing 
body of the International, and the letters to the General 
Council were always referring to the dangers of such a 
course of policy. In one of these letters from Barcelona, a 
revolution is hinted at after the next election to the Cortes, 
as the Government had received a check in the elections to 
the Provincial and Communal Councils. At Barcelona at 
the Provincial elections, five Monarchists and nine Repub- 
licans—two of these being members of the International— 
were chosen. The other Republicans were represented as 
men who had a very great objection to anything of the 
nature of Socialism. Perez Margall, who called himself a 
Socialist, had the audacity to propose a tax on the wages 
of working men. These persons indulged in a great deal of 
twaddle ; they spoke and dreamt about the superiority of the 
Latin races, and such stuff. The real aim of their political 
activity was trying to obtain an official post. When the 
International called meetings at Madrid and Barcelona, the 
Republicans were noticeable for their absence, although 
their leaders had been especially invited.. After the fall of 
the Commune, the International was proscribed in Spain, 
and the Federal Council had to be dissolved. The Repub- 
lican Party looked upon the defeat of the Commune as 
rather a good thing. When it was started, the Republican 
leaders in Spain thought that it was only a struggle for 
municipal freedom, and they were in its favour, but when 
they saw its political character they were no longer enthusi- 
astic. This did not apply to the whole party, for it was only 
the middle class who took the side of Versailles, the young, 
and especially the Republican, working men were on the 
side of the Commune, and were nearer and nearer to the 
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International. Their organs began to advocate the national- 
isation of land and of mines, and such like Socialistic 
measures, and this was agreed to by such papers as ‘‘ La 
Associacion,’’ of Leon, ‘‘ El Communcio,’’ of Madrid, ‘‘ La 
Justicia,’’ of Malaga, ‘‘ El Trabage,’’ of Ferrol. A large 
Republican meeting was held at Madrid on October 15, and 
the project of a common action with the International was 
enthusiastically agreed to.* In July the Ministry, which had 
proscribed the International, was overthrown, and its suc- 
cessors allowed the propaganda to be renewed. After some 
weeks this Ministry was defeated, mainly by the opposition of 
Zorilla, who opposed it on the question of the right of 
holding meetings—this applying also to the International. 
From September 10 to September 18, the local Congress of 
the Spanish International was held at Valencia, and it was 
resolved then to organise the whole country. Sections were 
agreed upon in many places, members met and named their 
local federations. These were established in all great and 
in very many small towns. 

Most of the members of the Alliance in Spain thought 
that the programme of the Alliance was identical with that 
of the International, and that the former started the secret 
or higher organisation which followed from that of the 
International. It was, therefore, the duty of every one of 
its members to also belong to the Alliance. This opinion was 
also held by the delegates of the International at the Con- 
ference at Valencia, and, therefore, there was a_ great 
impetus given to the secret organisation of the Alliance all 
over the Peninsula, and members were urged to belong to it. 
Then Morago, who, since the proscription, had lived in 
Portugal, came to Madrid, and urged Mora, who was a 
member of the Federal Council, to effect a union of the Alli- 
ance and the International, as this was the proper time to do 
so. Asa proof of the need of this, he quoted from a letter 
of Bakunin unveiling a Machiavellian plan for the over- 
throw of the International: ‘‘ The Alliance must appear to 
agree with the International, though really apart from it, in 
order better to get round it, and to direct it. Therefore, 
efforts should always be made to place its members in a 
minority on any council, committee, or section of the Alli- 
ance.’’ Morago, in proposing this union to Mora, hoped 
that the members of the International would be in a minority, 
and that the Alliance could direct the new policy. It was 
hoped, too, that if members of the Alliance became important ” 
members of the International, that then any action taken 
would be known to the leaders of the Alliance. Morago 
founded a new section of the Alliance, which he had thought 
of when in Portugal, so that he might pursue these tactics. 
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When the circular came from Sonvillier,: the Alliance 
thought: they could now direct the rebellion against the 
General Council. But the mass of the members of the 
Alliance were not aware of the secret designs of the society. | 
The section in Barcelona complained bitterly about the i 
rivalry of Rakunin towards Karl Marx, but the Federal | 
Council took no action. Meanwhile, Morago tried by all 
possible means ‘‘to counteract the reactionary, despotic 
measures of the General Council’’ as he said in a letter to 
the section of the Alliance in Madrid, and yet he could only 
get a meeting at Palma to pass a resolution in favour of 
the Jura circular. 

The Federal Council, which had been informed by 
Lafargue of the secret aims of the Alliance, wished to obtain 
an explanation of its aims. The London resolution on the 

: political position of the working class gave it an opportunity 
of showing the difference between members of the Inter- 
national and the Alliance. It was thought that a great 
labour party might be founded in Spain, which naturally Bee 
would not be connected with any of the middle-class parties. a 
But, as the Alliance was closely connected with the Republi- 4 
can Party, this was just what they did not want done, so + 
while the lederal Council was recommending this policy in ns 
its paper—the ‘‘ Emancipacion ’’— to the delegates attend- 3 
ing the Congress of the Federal Republican Party, and 
earnestly entreating them to adopt it, the Alliance founded 
an opposition paper—‘‘* El Condenado ’’—which emblazoned 
on its flag the three cardinal virtues of the Alliance— 
Atheism, Anarchy, and Collectivism—but strongly depre- 
cated any agitation by the workers in favour of a shorter 
day. The middle-class Republicans asserted that the writers 
in the ‘‘ Emancipacion’’ had sold themselves to Sagasta, 
and the ‘‘Condenado”’ said not a word in their defence, and in 
order to damage the writers of the ‘‘ Emancipacion ’’ as much 
as possible, and to help the Republican Party, the Alliance 
communicated their letters to the Republican Congress, to the 
International Congress at Madrid, where the Alliance was in 
a majority, and this Congress expelled them. The Con- 
gress at Saragossa annulled this sentence, and re-elected the 
expelled members, admitting them to the Congress. The 
Federal Council were rightly praised for their success in 
organisation, for the number of local federations had been 
increased from 13 to 70, more than 100 local associations had 
been formed, and eight national unions organised. It is 
reckoned that at this time there were in Spain from 40,000 
to 50,000 members. 

At the Saragossa Congress, the Alliance wished to deal a 

heavy blow to the organisation of the International ; it began 
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by demanding a revision of the rules, which would have 
made the Spanish Federal Council a mere puppet, as the 
Jura sectarians wished to make the General Council. 
According to this theory, that body should be devoid of 
any real authority, and be a mere office for correspondence 
and statistics. Therefore, each section and local federation 
should have the right to take each single rule and amend it 
without the Federal Council having anything to say in the 
matter, the matter being finally decided by the next Con- 
gress. Each section should also have complete autonomy, 
and should be allowed absolute liberty without any regard 
being paid to existing rules and regulations. This, in 
practice, would have led to the dissolution of the association, 
to its complete effacement as a political party, and to the 
weakening of each of its actions. This was to be done at a 
time when the International was under the ban of the 
Government, when its meetings were forbidden, when its 
public assemblies were prohibited—as had taken place at 
this very Congress—and at the very moment when the 
armed Carlists were hoping that the International would rise 
at Saragossa in order to further their plans. The Inter- 
national, by adopting sueh rules, would have been reduced 
to a state of chaos, they would have opened their doors to 
every policeman, to every betrayer of the middle class. 
Already the great efforts at organisation of the Federal 
Council were a suflicient answer to these tactics of dis- 
organisation, and the resolutions were only supported by 
a minority of two or three. The year before, when the 
people of the Jura had issued their circular against the General 
Council in which they proposed a new set of rules for orga- 
nising purposes, only one section in the whole of Spain—that 
of Palma, in Majorica—had supported the demand for an 
extraordiaary Congress. But at Saragossa, the delegate 
from Palma declared that he had received instructions to 
support the old rules, and to vote against any alteration in 
them. The war between the Federal Council and the Alli- 
ance went on. After a proposal to dissolve the Alliance had 
been rejected at Saragossa, the Federal Council sent a 
circular to the sections, in which this proposition was re- 
sewed. The letter described the Alliance as a strange orga- 
nisation, which set itself above the International in order 
to rule it, and only brought dissension and trouble in the 
organisation. On the very day that the circular was issued, 
the Alliance had the writer of it expelled from the Inter- 
national Federation in Madrid, because the © Emancipacion ”’ 
was said to have attacked, in an article, the friends of the 
Alliance—the professors and leaders of the Republican Party. 
Those who were expelled appealed, alleging that the expul- 
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sion was contrary to the rules, to the Federal Council, 
which, owing to the intrigues of the Alliance, had been 
removed to Valencia, and the Alliance said that if the 
expelled Mora and Lorenzo would lay down their offices, it 
would re-admit them. The Federal Council declared that it 
had no jurisdiction which was contrary to the rules. Then 
the expelled formed a new federation, which the Federal 
Council dissolved, but the General Council allowed to 
remain. The Hague Congress ‘agreed to this, and allowed 
delegates to represent this new federation. The Alliance did 
not mind doing any mean trick ; it denounced those who had 
been expelled as traitors in the newspapers, and would not 
let them enter the buildings belonging to the sections. 
They were publicly threatened, and at last they were 
molested and injured. The ‘‘ Emancipacion’’ was ex-com- 
municated and its readers called traitors. Finally the 
Alliance tried to manage that only its members should be 
elected as delegates to the Hague Congress. At this time 
the new I*ederal Council issued an important secret circular. 
It came into the hands of the new Madrid Federation, and 
was sent to the General Council, who determined to let the 
federations know of the secret plans of the Alliance, and sent 
the letter to them. The Federation replied that it was bound 
to recognise the existence of the Alliance. The Alliance, then, 
through its organs, openly advocated the candidatures of ite 
delegates to the Hague Congress, and tried to secure their | 
return by all possible means, compelling them to vote as they 
were instructed. 

In Portugal, the Alliance was not able to secure a footing, 
and the International made great progress. In Lisbon, a 
section had 400 members, and declared for the economic, 
social, and political programme of the Association. . Three 
large trade unions, having together 1,000 members, declared 
for the International. A newspaper, ‘‘O Pensamenta 
Social,’’ helped to disseminate the principles of the Inter- 
national. | 


THe ALLIANCE IN ITALY. 





The Alliance succeeded no better in Italy than in Spain. 
Yet there, too, Bakunin had sought and found friends with 
the young Radical members of the middle class. Italy was 
soon a country praised by the Alliance. Ina letter to Mora, 
Bakunin betrays the secrets of this success: “‘ In Italy there 
is what is wanting in other countries—-an energetic, enthust- 
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astic number of young men who have no position, no 
Career, no outlook, and who, in spite of their middle-class 
bringing up, are no more moral and intellectual than 
young members of the middle class of other countries. To- 
day they rush headlong into revolutionary Socialism with the 
programme of ‘the Alliance.’’ The General Council re- 
marked on this, ‘‘ Bakunin is right. The Alliance is in Italy 
no labour party, but a mixture of men of no class, the 
scum of the middle class. All existing sections of the Italian 
International have at their head lawyers without clients, 
doctors without patients or any knowledge, students pro- 
ficient in billiards, commercial travellers and ex-clerks, and 
especially journalists of smali papers, and with a reputation 
rather more or less damaged. As these people filled all 
the official posts in the sections, the Alliance compelled the 
Italian workers, if they wished to come into contact with 
each other, or to know what was going on in other countries 
where the International flourished, to save these degraded 
members of the middle class, members of the Alliance, who 
only looked to the International for a career, or for office. 
These characteristics describe the Alliance in Italy. Its 
rise was different in various places. The first section of the 
Alliance in Naples was from.the beginning under the influ- 
ence of Gambuzzi, a lawyer who had the working man 
Caporusso made President.  Caporussi was at the Basle 
Congress ; when he came back his honours turned his head ; 
he did several foolish things, and after being fined 300 
francs for assault, he was expelled from the section. In 
November, 1871, a section was formed at Milan in which 
were represented working men, students, journalists, clerks, 
who soon came under the influence of the Alliance. A work- 
ing man called Cuno had been engaged in shady transac- 
tions ; he was driven out of the section, and when he told 
of the police tricks, he was prosecuted and expelled as a 


German. The Alliance soon found a free field, and dis- 


ciplined the Milanese section of the International. In 
October, 1871, a workers’ federation was established at 


Turin with Terzaghi as secretary, who was a worthy follower 


of Bakunin. He told the General Council that ‘‘ Bakunin 


had received a letter from the working men’s association at 


Ravenna, and he had declared it a section of the Inter- 
national.”? When the circular of the Jura people came, he 
made the Turin section take sides with the Jura party, after 
he had first received the instructions of Bakunin. While 
he was thus acting, he was asking the General Council for 
money for his paper, “ El Proletario,”’ and sought to con- 
spire secretly with the General Council against Bakunin, and 
denounced at a general meeting Regis, the exile, who had 
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been sent to Turin by the General Council. It was only dy 
the help of the section that Regis could escape. At last, 
when Terzaghi was not re-elected secretary, he burnt the 
books, and became a police spy. He had acted rather too 
freely with the funds, so the section expelled him, but the 
Alliance, while paying due regard to the autonomy of the 
section, made him an honorary member of the Florence sec- 
tion, and afterwards had him chosen as delegate from this 
section to the Congress at Rimini. 

till less than in Spain was there any difference between 
the Alliance and the International. The sections of the 
International were for the most part local unions without 
any connection with each other. It often happened that a 
regional union of workers’ unions had determined to join the 
International, and had elected a delegate to an International 
Congress. There never was in Italy any regular Federation 
having proper sections. It often happened that a section 
belonged at the same time nominally to the Alliance, and 
also to the International, and the General Council was not 
informed when a new section was formed. At Florence, 
Naples, Gergenti, Ravenna, Turin, Milan, and Ferrara, 
sections were suppressed by the Government for belonging 
to the International, but at once reformed as sections of 
the Alliance. The General Council in London was never 
quite clear about the character of the sections in Italy. 
This, as Engels once said, was due to the fact that the 
General Council was never in direct correspondence with 
Italian working men, but with doctors, Journalists, lawyers— 
j.e., with those people who wrote in the labour press. It 
can be seen from these papers that the Italian International- 
ists liked to go in for politics, and rejected the resolutions 
of the London Conference in this matter, and could not be 
made to see that in Italy the emancipation of the working 
classes must come from the workers themselves. It became 
evident that many working men held the correct view, and 
were pleased to find that the General Council did not hold the 
views of the Italian leaders. 

It was in the Romagna that the Alliance was most suc- 
cessful. Jiere they had many sections ; their master stroke 
was to pay no attention to the rules of the International, not 
to inform the General Council! of their existence, and to pay 
no dues to that body. They held a local Congress under 
another rame, but when the time for the Hague Congress 
was drawing near they took the name of Italian Federation, 
and called a Congress at Rimini. Of the 21 sections which 
were represented there, only one, really, that of Naples 
belonged to the International, and even Milan was not 
represented there. The Conference was imprudent enough 
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“40 show the secret thoughts of the Alliance in a resolution, 
which declared that the resolution of the London Confer. 
“ence relating to political parties wanted to compel the whole 
of the International to adopt ‘‘a system which was really 
‘one belonging to the German Communistic Party,’’ that this 
was the aim of the General Council, that the teaching of the 
“despotic communists would be a denial of the revolutionary 
feeling of the Italian proletariat, that the General Council 
had adopted unworthy means (by deceit and guile) to compel 
the International to accept the despotic Communistic doc- 
“trine, that the General Council, by its circular of March 5 
‘1572, had completed its sum of iniquities, and had put the 
“crown to its long course of evil deeds, that the revolutionary 
feeling of Belgians, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Slavs, Italians, 
“and part of Switzerland, demanded the retirement of the 
“General Council and a change of policy, and that, finally, 
the General Council had had sinister ends in view in calling 
-a'Congress to meet at the Hague—a town far distant from all 
evolutionary countries. As a conclusion to all this, the Con- 
“gress of Rimini openly declared to all the workers of the 
world that the Italian Workers’ Federation repudiated all 
solidarity between itself and the London General Council, 
“and invited all sections which did not share the despotic 
principles of the General Council to send representatives to 
Neuchatel, to a general anti-despotic Congress called for 
“September 2—the very day on which the Hague Congress 
‘was to meet. | 

Needless to say, that-no one paid any attention to all 
this ridiculous clap-trap. Even the Spanish Federation, 
‘which had really become a branch of the Alliance, declined 
“to communicate these resolutions of the Rimini Congress to 
“the Spanish sections. Even Bakunin acknowledged that the 
“Congress had gone too far. The Alliance went to the 
Hague, and also called an anti-despotic Congress together, 
“which assembled at St. Imier after the Congress at the 
“Hague. 


THE INTERNATIONAL IN DENMARK. 


While the Alliance of Bakunin was: carrying on its 
“destructive work among ‘‘the Latin races;’’ the Inter- 
mational was planting new and strong roots among the 
“** German races ’’ in Scandinavia and in industrial Denmark. 
In one of the last numbers of the ‘‘ Vorbote’’ (June, 1871), 


at was able to announce that a German-speaking section 
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had been founded in far-off Copenhagen, and old A Paya i 
Becker showed once more his kee 


historical event, of wide importance, had attracted the atten- 
tion of distant countries to the International, and the his- 


torical problems, which were hidden therein,. were discovered’ 


by the workers of the North. In the Spring of 31871, an 


anonymous pamphlet appeared in Denmark, which informed’ 


Danish workmen concerning the aims of the International. 
From this time, at each meeting of the General Council, 


Progress was reported in Denmark. In July, a Socialist 


paper was published. In August an International Working 
Men’s Association was openly founded in Denmark, It 
adopted the rules of the Association, and was organised as a 
Danish branch of the International. In September, the 
Federal. Council at Copenhagen reported that the new 
Socialist organ was exercising great influence, and that its 
circulation was increasing. The section wished to be in 
closer connection with the General Council, and to obtain 


directions as to the political action which the section should’ 


pursue. It was resolved to open a regular correspondence 
with Copenhagen. In November, further progress was 
reported. At Copenhagen alone there were more than 2,000 
members of ‘the International, and there were sections in all 
the large towns. In Aarhuus—a’town of 15,000 inhabitants— 
there were 400’ members, and the Association was pro- 
gressing in the agricultural districts: the peasant pro- 
prietors and working men in Jutland were joining. It was 


hoped soon that seats would be obtained in Parliament, and 


that there would be a Minister for Labour. The middle- 
Class, says the letter, are terrified over the progress of the 
International, but, owing to the freedom of the constitution, 
we have no fears of its being suppressed.. There was to be 
a Congress of Danish working men and peasant proprietors 
in the Summer months, in order to agree On a common pro- 


gramme for the elections. It was hoped that on April ir: 


the organ would appear daily. In the beginning of January, 
1372, the General Council was informed that the police 
and the Government were making strenuous efforts to over- 
throw the Association. The police frightened the owners 
of the halls where the workers assembled, and no more 
meetings could be held there; they exercised pressure on 
the printers not to print their papers. In spite of all this 


the number of members rose to 5,000, 1n addition to many. 
unions formed in the agricultural districts. The organi-. 
sation sptead to Sweden, where a federation was formed ;: 


this so frightened the Swedish capitalists that they. voluntarily 


n political insight when he. 
connected this event with the fall of the Commune. This 


increased the wages of the workers. In April, 1872, Engels: 
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reported that the Danish Organ had ceased to appear, as 
the printers refused to do any work for the International. 

In May, 1872, the Government dealt a heavy blow to the 
Association. The Union had arranged an open-air meeting, 
which the police forbade. Then it was determined to hold 
q ) the meeting on the sands in spite of the Government pro- 
ee hibition. The night before the leaders; Prio, Brix, and 

a Geleff, were arrested. At the appointed time, a large meet- 
a ing assembled, but the police and military prevented the 
‘= meeting, and dispersed the crowd, blood being shed. 
a. The Government had determined to make an example of 
a the arrested men, though the Socialists thought that they 
would not be severely dealt with. But this was not the 
policy of the rulers ; they instituted a sensational] prosecution 
for high treason, trying to found Charges on all that had 
appeared in the Socialist paper. Some members of Parlia- 
ment took the question up, and questions were asked, which 
were evaded by the Minister for Justice.. He was, however, 
asked to formally deliver to the accused Statements of the 
charges which they had to answer. He said that some 
things were secret, but he offered to allow Parliament to see 
the papers. There was a chance of a conflict, but the trial 
went on, lasting for ten months. Prio, Geleff, and Brix 
were sentenced to terms of imprisonment for six, five, and 
four years, and 15 others of the defendants were sentenced 
to shorter terms of imprisonment. The Court found that the 
defendants had taken part in a movement which wished to 
subvert the State and introduce a new Socialist State. Thus. 
matters had turned out the same in constitutional Denmark 
as in autocratic Austria. The Court of Appeal reduced the 
sentences to five and three years’ imprisonment. 

If the Government had thought they could thus kill the 
Labour movement by this parody of justice, they were quite 
mistaken. It dissolved the Unions of the International, and 

1 forbade the founding of new ones in Denmark. But at a 
| meeting of some thousands of working men in Copenhagen, 
Pehl, a joiner, and Gieszing, a cigar-maker, who became 
President, constituted a new Social-Democratic Labour 
iM Union, which had for its object, to attain by legal means 
A i , the political and social freedom of the workers, and to 

co-operate with other working men’s unions. This move- 
ment was strongly supported, and many consequences 
followed. It was openly declared that this union would 
follow in the footsteps of the prohibited union ; the Public 
a Prosecutor might prosecute as often as he liked, but a 
Ce new ®nion would immediately be formed. A few months 
A afterwards, Pehl held a meeting at the same place at which 
ne Over 5,000 men belonging to all kinds of unions were present. 
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i Resolutions were passed, complaining of the harshness of 
Hi ‘the sentences, and stating that the prisoners, in the opinion 
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i of their fellows, had done nothing dishonourable. The King 
+ was asked to pardon them, and the workers were urged to 
il join the Social-Democratic Labour Unions. Cheers were 
| given for the prisoners, and the meeting dispersed. The 
fet 


request for pardon was returned to Pehl by the King, with 
the remark that it should be addressed to the Minister for 
Justice. Then Pehl called another mass meeting, and tried 
to go with a hundred Socialists to the Palace, in order to 
present the petition to the King. He was prosecuted, on 
the ground that he had threatened the King, and was sen- 
enced to 18 months’ imprisonment. 

The Socialists now joined the Radicals: workers sup- 
ported the Radical candidates, and voted for them. The 
Parliament demanded social reforms, and. the Government 
gave way. Prio was released from prison in 1876, and be- 
‘Came editor of the new newspaper, ‘‘ The Social-Democrat.”’ 
In the same year at an election he received I,100 votes, as 
compared to the 3,000 given to his opponent. He and 
‘Geleff afterwards went to America, but Brix remained in 
Denmark, and till his death was a valiant fighter for the 
JLabour Party. 
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At the London Conference it was decided to form 2 


constituted until the trade unions recognised its existence. 
It is known that the General Council, as long as Karl Marx 
believed in the outbreak of a great European revolution, 
chad opposed the formation of an English Federation, so as 
‘to be able to direct the revolution from London. After the 
fall of the Commune, it was evident that the struggle of the 
ms working classes for the next ten years must proceed on 
(be political lines. The foundation of political parties was no 
ie _ longer to be opposed, as this had been done already in 
‘Germany and in Switzerland. If ever there was to be a 
federation in England, now was the time, so that the resolu- 
es ‘tion of the London Congress on political parties might be 
re ‘carried out. It was evident that there would be many diffi- 
ee _ «culties in England before this federation could be established. 
i ‘The political activity of English working men durirf® the 
ey fast ten years had always been on behalf of one party or 
ace sanother, as in the case of the struggle for reform, and for 
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British Federation, with the proviso that it should not be 
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‘the General Council. He related how the employers had 





the legal recognition of trade unions. 
ho political programme, and English working men, for the 
most part, do not look far ahead. And how were they to 
be organised into a special political party having independent 


aims? The London Conference had proclaimed the class- 


war, and there must be a separate party. 


We have already referred to the relations between the. 


General Council and the trade unions in 1871 and 1872, and 
need only add a few notes. In July, 1871, the Genera} 
Council referred to the interest 
the Association, and the necessity for the establishment of a 
io ee LO. plopagate the ideas of the International, A 
fatet report’ records’ the formation of a new section at 
Loughborough, and proposals to found sections at Edin- 
burgh and Belper. In September, 1871, it is reported that 
the section at Liverpool is making progress and obtaining 
hew members, and it may be said that the whole district is 
being changed. Another correspondent asks the General 
Council to draw up a statement of the principles of the 
Association, and says that the resolutions on the nationalisa- 
tion of the land, of mines, and of the means of production: 
might form a good basis for an English agitation, if they 
were connected with the question of ousting the ruling 
Classes from power. Another correspondent dwells on the 
desire of the workers to see their sons and daughters work 
shorter hours, to be better housed, better fed, better clothed. 
and have better opportunities for better education, and that 
all this might be attained if the State would tax the unearned 
increment. The General Council also reported that there 
were many applications to found new sections, and it would 
be very desirable for the International to have.a newspaper 
of its own. It was also determined to found a federation, 
so that greater influence might be exercised on English 


politics. It was also resolved to found sections for women, 
‘ wherever possible, so that the influence of women might be 


exercised more effectively than before in the struggle for 
equal rights and equal duties. 

There were chances of success of forming a new party, 
with the assistance of the trade union leaders, and it ‘must 
be remembered that at this time several leaders of trade 


unions, such as Allan and Odger, were very friendly to the. 


International. In fact two leaders, Applegarth and Hales, 
were members of the General Council. 

An incident which occurred in August, 1871, shows the. 
relations between trade unions and the International. This 
was the time of the nine hours strike. Burnett, who was the 
President of the Strike Committee, came with a deputation to 
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brought men from Belgium; many had been sent back, but 150 
to 200 remained, and the capitalists were trying to get 3,000 
more to come over from Belgium and Denmark. The Danish 
Government had given permission to the Armstrongs to 
bring over artisans from the Government arsenal in Len- 
mark. Burnett, in the name of working-class _ solidarity, 
asked that a deputation might be sent from the International 
to warn foreign workmen, and dissuade them from coming 
over; the cost, would be borne by the Strike Committee. 
After a long interview, Karl Marx agreed to the sending 
Over of this deputation, but he said that it was a great 
pity that trade unions and other Organised bodies onl 

thought of the International when they were in difficulties, 
and needed its help. If the engineers had belonged to the 
International, all these difficulties would not have occurred ; 
the International would have seen to that before the strike 


began. That was the same mistake which the carpenters 


had made, but they had since joined the International. + He 
hoped that in future trade unions would remember the Inter- 
national, too, in times of peace. To hold aloof from it was 
not only dangerous for other workers, but also for them- 


‘selves. Whetstone, the Chairman of the engineers, hoped 


that it would be so, and that one day all workers would be 
united. It was agreed that Eccarius and Cohn should go 
to Belgium and Denmark to counteract the schemes of the 


Capitalists’ agents, and the sections in the Belgian large 


towns were warned; meetings were also held in Belgium, 
and resolutions of sympathy passed with the engineers. The 
International was successful, and prevented foreign work- 
men coming. over. Their action was ‘also able to prevent’ 
the importation of copper-smiths when there was a strike 
at Glasgow. 

After the London Congress, a meeting was held in 
London, at which the services rendered by the International . 
were duly recognised, and a resolution was duly adopted 


that the meeting should become a provisional federation for 


London until the votes of all the sections could be obtained. 
Maltman Barrie was appointed provisional Chairman, and 
Hales provisional Secretary. 

The English middle-class ridiculed the new organisation, 
but the workers approved. There were sections at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Middlesbrough, Boston, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Exeter, Coventry, and also in London—in the West 
End and at Bethnal Green. New sections were founded in 
Wales, at Hinckley, Buckfastleigh, Castleford, and Birken- 
head. The rules were drawn up, the Federal Council was 


‘constituted, and began a vigorous propaganda. 








4ime. Karl Marx, as is well k 
sance to it, and wished the English L 


‘police in Ireland were acting at Cork and Dublin 


in the same way as the Prussian police. The Irish had no 
‘Tederation of théir Own, and were under 


-did the English sectio 


in getting the trade unions to take an interest 


‘National Herald,’ appeared once a 
‘by Riley, who was a member of tl 


Stamme. The Federal Council also 


questions : Organisation, the s 
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The Irish question was attracting great attention at this 


nown, attached great import- 
abour Party to work 
int was shown in the 
ed of Irishmen were 
and Middlesbrough. 
in taking note of al] these 
Council remarked that the 


precisely 


for Ireland. Much activity on this po 
Various sections, ‘and sections compos 
formed at Soho, Bradford, Chelsea, 
The police were very active 
movements, and the General 


the direct super- 
visien of the General Councij] 


In England, too, 


the progress was rapid. Not only 


po suppor’ -the Trish. case. but new 
Sections were formed at Woolwich, Sunderland, Newcastle, 


Leeds, Hull, Portsmouth, Halifax, Sheffield, and Plymouth, 
Manchester and Stratford sent delegates to the Federal 
Council. _ Much was due to the zeal of the leaders, to the 
activity of Flales, Roach, Foster, and others, who were 
incessant in their Propaganda, ‘and were also very skilful 


in the matter. 
S OWN Organ, since Marx 
It was called the “ Inter- 
week, and was edited 


1¢ Federal Council. In 
it were reported the meetings of the sections in London, and 


in the provinces. Hales wrote articles expounding the pro- 

published its reports in 
its pages as well as in the “ Hastern:Post,?’ » Phe Shas. 
makers’ Union of Manchester, with 150 members, and the 
Masons’ Union of the same town, with 400 members, joined 
the International. The Republican Club, at Halifax, also 


‘The Internationa] now had it 
had joined the Federal] Council. 


joined, and the Federal Council organised all the trade 


unions of South Lancashire in one trade council. The first 


‘Congress of the English Federation was held on July 21, at 


Nottingham, each 50 members of a section, etc. ». bei 


ng repre- 
sented by a delegate. The agenda included the 


following 
pread of the principles of the 
International, the Eight Hours’ day, political action, the 
Irish question, education, the Labour question, with special 
reference to strikes and arbitration. 

The Nottingham Congress was attended by five members 
of the Federal Council—Hales, Roach, Clarke, Mayo, and 
Bennett, and 14 representatives of the sections, of whom 


“fwo came from London (including Lessner), one from Lough- 
‘borough, one from Nottingham, one from Woolwich, four) 
trom the Masons at Manchester, four trade unionists from 
Nottingham, one from Liverpool, one from Hinckley, and 
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cne from the Democratic Association of Victoria (Australia)... 
Jones, of Manchester, was President. He gave a short: 
sketch of the movement in Manchester, which had 
members, and 600 affiliated members. The delegate from: 
Nottingham said that though his section was not SO- 
strong numerically, it was very enthusiastic. Roach showed 
what had been done since the federation had been estab-. 


lished. Eighteen sections had been formed in England, and: 


one union had been affiliated. In Scotland, three sections. 
had been started. There were also correspondents in many 
towns. lhe Nottingham Labour Protection League, with. 
2,000 members, and the Halifax Republican Club had also 
joined. About half-a-dozen sections were in a State of active 
formation, and trade unions were being affiliated. The rules 
were then adopted, after:a short debate, these being based’. 
on the general rules of the International. It was proposed. 
to fix the seat of the federation at Manchester for the next 
Six months, but it was finally decided to let it remain im. 
London, and to hold the next Congress at Manchester. 
Lessner, Halés, Roach, Mayo, Riley, and Clarke were 
elected members of the new Federal Council. Then came 
the question of forming a new party. Hales made a speech. 
denouncing the parties in the House of Commons, and on 
the necessity for the working classes to have nothing to do. 
with philanthropists, but to work out their own redemption. 
He thought. that nowhere were the prospects of founding 
such a party more favourable than in Eneland, and he 
finished by moving a resolution declaring the necessity of | 
founding a party pledged to social reform, which should& 
be in accordance with the principles of the International. 
The resolutions were adopted, as was also one pledging the: 
working class only to vote at the next elections for candj-. 
dates who were bonda-fide working men. A committee, 
composed of Clarke, Hales, and Tyler, was appointed to: 
draw up a programme. The Congress also demanded equal. 
rights for Ireland, with Home Rule and federation. Reso- 
lutions were also adopted in favour of compulsory free 
education, including technical, secondary, and university 
education. Protests were also made against the calumnies 
of the middle-class Press against the Association, and the. 
resolutions of the London Congress of 1871 were also agreed 
to. : 
The political programme was then adopted. © It included 
Universal Suffrage, and proportional representation, the 
right of all to serve the State, the nationalisation of mines, 
land, and the means of production, the abolition of hereditary 
titles and privileges, the abolition of unpaid Justices of the: 
Peace, religious equality, disestablishment and disendow— 
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ment, the establishment of a State bank with a monopoly. 


The resolutions concerning education and Ireland were also 
included in the programme. There was also to be a com- 


mittee in Manchester to work for the realisation of this. 


programme. The Land and Labour League had been very 
active at the Congress, and afterwards joined the federation. 
Great difference of opinion prevailed on the meaning of 
nationalisation, different members interpreting it in different 
ways. 

The Congress also adopted an address to trade unions, 
in which promises were made to work for the eight hours’ 
day, and they were earnestly invited to join the federation, so 
that in this way the miseries and woes of the working 
classes might be alleviated, and that all men, and not a few 
as at present, might enjoy the blessings of civilisation. 

The programme was certainly not a masterpiece, but it 
showed that it emanated from a progressive body. No 
doubt expert politicians could have easily drawn up a better- 
worded document. It was a pity, too, that the Federal 
Council did not work more in harmony with the General 


Council, which at that time was engaged in a desperate 


struggle with its many enemies—both within and without 
the International. Hales, too, though he was General Secre- 
tary of the International, often intrigued against that body. 


He was suspended for this in August, and all this augured. 


badly for the future of the English Labour Party. 


THe HaGureE ConGREss. 


The Hague Congress assembled under very unfavourable 


auspices. The men of the Jura made much of the resolution 
of the Rimini Congress and adhered to it. They protested 
against the selection of The Hague as the meeting place, 
and they then gave their delegates instructions to oust the 
General Council. Their delegates were also instructed to 
co-operate with the Spanish, Italian, and any other delegates 


who protested against the principles of despotism—i.e., they 


were to act with the delegates of ‘the Alliance. Finally, 


they were to leave the Congress if any of the delegates 


of the Alliance Federation were rejected, or if the Congress 
condemned the principles of the organisation of the Alliance. 
The Alliance had prepared for a fight. Karl Marx knew 
that it was a matter of life and death for the International, 
and he only had one thought—to see it safely out of its. 
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‘disorganised condition before he retired. There had been 


recently differences of opinion in the General Council, and 
this had. convinced Karl Marx that it would be difficult for 
him to work satisfactorily with some of the older members 
of the organisation. 

The Congress met on September 2, and was attended by 


‘65 delegates. Karl Marx was present, this being the first 


International Congress which he had attended. He repre- 
sented the General Council, also Leipzic and Mainz. Engels 
was a delegate from Breslau, and both, as well as Hepner, 
were delegates for -_New York. The folowing repre- 
sented German organisations :—B. Becker (Brunswick), 
Cuno (Stuttgart), Dietzin (Saxony), Kugelmann (Hanover), 
Milke (Berlin Bookbinders), ° Rottinghausen (Munich), 


Schuhmacher (Solingen) and Scheu. The French were 


represented by 13 delegates, among whom were Frankel, 
Johannard, Le Moussin, Longuet, Ranvier, Serailler and 
Vaillant. Serailler was also a delegate from the General 


Council, and Vaillant from New York and La Chaux de 


Fonds. The Belgians had eight delegates, including 
Brismée, Coenen, Fluse, and Abeele; the Swiss six, among 
whom were J. P. Becker, Guillaume, and Schwitzguebel ; 
the Dutch, four; the English, four; and also Hales and 
Mottershead, representing the London sections ; Eccarius, a 
trade union; and Lessner, the German Working Men’s 
Union in London; the General ‘Council was represented 
also by Serailler, Comnet, Dupont, Roach, Sexton, and 
Wroblewsky; the Irish by McDonnel. Roach also had 


credentials from the English Federal Council. The 


Spaniards were represented by four delegates of the Alliance 
——Alerini, Farga, Pellicer, -Morago, and Marcellan. 
Lafargue was delegated by the International Federations of 
Madrid and Lisbon. The Americans had four delegates, 
including Dereme and Sorge, while the Danes sent Pehl, 
and had also given credentials to Comnet, a member of the 
General Council.. Wroblewsky also represented the Poles. 


The Austrians, Hungarians, and Australians had each one — 


representative. It was indeed the most international Con- 
gress which had ever assembled. Previously one or two 
nations living near the place of meeting had swamped the 
Congress with their delegates, and had so given it a local 
or national character. This Congress, by the number of 
the representatives of each nation, roughly, gave a very 
fair idea of the strength of the movement in the different 
‘countries. 


For’ three days the Congress deliberated with closed. 


‘doors on the question of the value of the credentials, and 
a committee of seven had been appointed for that pur- 
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-pose. This committee reported that 57 delegates had 
.proper credentials, and a debate ensued over the others. 
It was decided to call over the roll, and vote on the validity 
-of each name. Then the fight began. The Bakunists, 
whose credentials: were chiefly impugned, objected to the 
other delegates. Guillaume denounced Vaillant as a 
Royalist and a bourgeois; the Spaniards objected to the 
Americans, and even to Lafargue. The whole wretched 
_Spanish business was disclosed. Lafargue denounced the 
Alliance, and was denounced by them. Engels also spoke 
-on the question; and then by a narrow majority. Lafargue 
was admitted. When the name of Barrie was referred to, 
‘who was a delegate from Chicago, but lived in London, 
‘there was more trouble. Mottershead stated that Barrie 
was not a recognised labour leader, and that he had been 
-expelled by the English Federation from the English Associa- 
-tion. Marx replied to this that it was an honour in England 
when a man was not a recognised labour leader, because in 
London every recognised labour leader was financed by 
Gladstone, Samuel Morley, Dilke and Co. Barrie was 
admitted. The remarks of Marx were ill received by the 
Englishmen present, and did not help to lessen the 
antagonism between him and the British Federal Council. 
The Spaniards were also admitted, with the proviso that 
it must be understood that they did not belong to the 
Alliance. A long debate ensued over an American delegate. 
It related to a Section 12 in New York which had been 
expelled by the American Federation for taking part in a 
congress not recognised by the General Council, to which 
it had never sent any contributions. This section also 
-advocated free love, spiritualism, and such like subjects, 
and was really a meeting of middie-class men who wanted 
to play a part in politics. The Congress refused to admit 
their delegate, and he was the only one who was rejected. 

Then came the question of the Alliance. This was 

referred to a committee of five, on which neither any mem- 
bers of the General Council, nor any of the Bakunists had 
any seats. Till then, Abeele had been in the chair; now 
‘Ranvier was elected President, Sorge and Gerhar (of 
Amsterdam) vice-Presidents, and Le Moussin, McDonnel, 
*Marcellan, and Cuno secretaries. 

The public sitting began on Thursday. Ranvier, opened 
the proceedings by proclaiming the praises of the Revolution 
and of the Commune. Then Dr. Sexton read the address from 
+the General Council, which Longuet translated into French, 
and Marx into German. The address recapitulated what 
had taken place in the last three years since the Basle Con- 
gress, the course of events on the Continent, the calumnies 
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of the middle-class press. 


before the plebiscite in France was recounted, as was 
also the shameiul prosecution for high treason in Germany 


against the Brunswick Association, and against Bebel and: 


Liebknecht. Reference was also made to the baseness of 


Jules Favre, the Don Quixotism of the Austrian Govern-- 


ment, the denunciations of the Pope and of Bismarck, the 
suppression of the International in Ireland by the ‘‘ Liberal ’” 


Government of Gladstone, and the master stroke of infamous » 


middle-class lying by which, in a telegram to all the world, 
it was said that the International had burnt Chicago. 
Finally, the progress of the International in- Holland, Den- 


mark, Scotland, Ireland, was referred to, as also that 


its principles were spreading in the United States, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Buenos Ayres. 


by Brismée was adopted, stating that the Congress sym- 


pathised with all those who were carrying on the class 
On Friday. ~ 


struggle at the present time all over the world. 
morning the debate on the General Council was begun, 
though the German delegates raised a point of order, stating 
that this should be discussed later. A delegate from 


Liege stated that the powers of the General Council should 
Lafargue argued that a central organisation . 


be curtailed. 
Was necessary on account of the class struggle. 


If the 


General Council did not exist, it would have had to be 
Guillaume followed in a violent speech, and 


created. 
argued that the Council should only be administrative, and 
have no executive power. 
army like the International needed a general staff if any 
good was to be done. | 
that the General Council carried out the resolutions of the 
Congress, and that all unions, sections and federations 
must closely follow all rules and regulations, was voted by 
40 delegates; four voted against, and 11 abstained. 


Marx spoke in support of a resolution giving the General’ 
Council power to suspend any union, section, or federation | 


till the next Congress. An amendment was moved, saying 


that no section could be suspended without the consent of 


its federation, and no federation without the consent of 
the other federations, a majority of which could require an 
extraordinary Congress to be called. 


post-office. It must have power to act vigorously, if neces- 
sary, for it had neither weapons, nor soldiers, nor policy ; 
its authority was only moral. 
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The way in which the Bona-- 
partists had persecuted the International without:any reason: 


The reading of the 
address was favourably received, and a resolution proposed 


Sorge replied to this that a large - 


Finally, the first paragraph stating © 


Marx protested 
against the General Council being. simply turned into a: 


The resolution: was passed’ 
by 360 to 6; 15 abstaining from voting... “The Alhance: 
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“people began .to ‘talk of going away in accordance with 
‘their instructions. 

After the passing of these resolutions, and after the 
organisation of the International had been saved, and the 
Alliance had been prevented from doing mischief, F. Engels 
startled the Congress by proposing that the seat of the 
General Council should be in New York. Two or three 
years before the Franco-German war he had proposed that 
it:should meet at Brussels, now he argued that it would 
be well to remove it from London, and that New York was 
ithe best place, at all events for a year or so. The proposi- 
-fion was signed by Marx, Engels, McDonnel, Sexton, 
‘Longuet, Lessner, Le Moussin, Serailler, and Barrie. There 
was intense surprise, and no one spoke at first, then 
“Vaillant spoke strongly against the resolution; Serailler 
“replied, and the resolution was split up into three parts :— 
»(1) As to the General Council being moved; (2) Where ; 
43) As to the election of the General Council. It was decided 
‘to move it by 26 to 23; 9 abstaining. Thirty voted for 
New York, 14 for London, 1 for Brussels, 1 for Barce- 
dona; 13 abstained. Then twelve members were elected, 
“with power to co-opt seven more. The next Congress was 
‘to meet in Switzerland. On the evening of this day, the 
“question of political action was discussed, and was continued 
till Saturday evening. Vaillant moved a resolution which, in 
‘the main, was a restatement and endorsement of those of the 
London Congress. Guillaume said that he and his friends 
were politicians, but they would have nothing to do with 
“governments and parliaments. They were negative poli- 
ticians, and desired the overthrow of every kind of State. 
Longuet retorted by saying that if the working classes of 
Paris had been organised as a political party on Septem- 
ber 4, they would have known what to do. After long and 
‘heated debates, the resolution was passed by 29 to 5; 
‘8 abstaining from voting. There voted for it the Germans, 
‘French, English, and the Irish delegate.* 

Then the report of the committee of five on the Alliance 


“was considered. ‘The committee, consisting of Cuno, of 








* Here is the resolution of Vaillant: ‘‘To free themselves the work- 
ing class must act asa class and constitute themselves in a political 
“party, which must keep quite free from all the old parties, which only 
represent existing classes and are hostile to the proletariat. This forma- 
‘tion of the working classes into a political party is indispensable in order 
-to bring about the Social Revolution and to attain ifs ultimate end—the 
doing away with all classes. The power of the working classes, which 
has already often been shown, must now be used as a means to fight 
against the political power of landlords and capitalists. In the present 
state of war of the working classes, their economic condition and 


gpolitical action are inextricably united.’’ 
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Lucan, of Springland, of Vichard, and of Walter, reported ' 
that the rules of the Alliance were often a copy of those of 
the International, and it recommended that Bakunin, Guil-. 
laume, and Schwitzgriebel be expelled as founder and mem-. 
bers of the Alliance. Also that Malon, Bousquet (a French: 
police official), and L. Marchand, should also be expelled, as 
they had tried to bring about the disorganisation of the Inter-. 
national. Alerini, Marcellan, Morago, Farga, Pellicer, and: 
Jonkowsky were allowed to remain, as they formally de-- 
clared that they no longer belonged to the Alliance. Great. 
uproar followed, but a vote was taken. Bakunin was- 
expelled by 27 to 6, 7 abstaining ; Guillaume by 25 to 9, 
8 abstaining. Schwitzgriebel was also expelled, only two 
voting against it. It was also agreed to publish the 
documents concerning the Alliance, and to suspend the 
Geneva section of propaganda and revolutionary action. 
The Spanish Federation was allowed to remain, as it had 
expelled the members who favoured the Alliance. 

The resolution, agreed to by the London Congress, to- 
found international trade unions, was again discussed and 
passed. The Congress also resolved that it could not 
separate without stigmatising as infamous the treatment 
accorded to Irish political prisoners by the English Govern- 
ment.* 

The minority, composed of Spanish, some Belgian, one 
Dutchman, and the Jura delegates, issued a protest against 
the action of the General Council. After the resolution on 
Ireland, the Congress was closed by a speech of Karl Marx, 
who interpreted the resolutions of the Congress. He con-" 
cluded by saying :—‘‘ The revolution must show solidarity, 
and we have a great example of this in the Commune of: 
Paris, which fell without similar risings taking place in 
other capitals, as Berlin, Madrid, etc., which would have’ 
helped the proletariat in Paris. I wish to labour with all 
my strength for the future solidarity of the workers. No, 
I will:not leave the International, and will give the rest of’ 


‘ my life and labours to the triumph of social ideas, which I am 


sure will one day lead to the supremacy of the proletariat.” 


THe TRANSFER OF THE GENERAL CouNncIL TO NEw YORK. 


The most important decision’ of the Congress was- 
to remove the General Council to:New York. It appears 
from a letter which Marx wrote from. The Hague to the 
‘““Corsair,’’? that he had long resolved on this step, and this 


——— 








* Thatof Mr. Gladstone.—J. B. 
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is also apparent from Engels’s letters to Liebknecht. Marx 


felt that the General Council was strengthened by having: 


got rid of Bakunin and his adherents, and that by resigning 
himself he would facilitate matters, as people could no longer 


say that he was exercising an undue influence on the 


Council. But it would be useless to deny that there were 
grave dissensions in that body, and for years a sub-com- 
mittee had not only given publicity to the resolutions of the 
Alliance, but also supported its aims. When Engels wished 


to warn the Spaniards privately of the intrigues which were. 
going on, Jung, who was a member of the sub-committee, 


said that this could not be done unless the matter were fully 
discussed at the General Council. If the General Council 
had been more united doubtless the documents relating to 
the Alliance would have been published before, but as it was 
not, Karl Marx felt that he must have the authority of the 
Congress in order to strike a decisive blow against the 
manoeuvres of Bakunin’s secret organisation. It was a 
severe blow to the English Federation that the General 
Council was going away. The oldest members of the 
Council, Eccarius and Jung, never forgave Marx for this, 
as it deprived them of all authority, and they made several 
fruitless endeavours to found’an International on a new 
basis, in order to be able to be again members of the General 
Council. They did not see that they had rendered this step 
necessary by their disloyalty to the Council, inasmuch as 
they coquetted with the sworn deadly enemies of the Inter- 
national. 

After the: Hague Congress the activity of the British 
Federation declined, but this was entirely due to the fault 
of its members. Eccarius and Mottershead had formerly 
been in the background, as they did not belong to any 
unions, but as they could no longer be members of the 
General Council, they at once began to be very active. 
Eccarius had quarrelled for about a year with Marx, be- 


cause of the former’s bad habit of informing the middle-class. 


Press of any dissensions in the Association. In the critical 
time just after the Hague Congress, the leaders in England 


should have been particularly zealous, but they were the. 


reverse of this. 

There had been a set-back in England after the Notting- 
ham Congress. It had been decided that each section 
Should have a. representative in the Federal Council for 
every 100 members. So Wheeler, Bennett, Foster, Martin: 
Boon, Butell, Mitchell, Walsh, Vickery, and Jung became 
members... Roach represented the Federation at The Hague. 
Congress... New. sections were founded in several towns, 


correspondents sent.reports, and at the local sections inter 
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| i i esting subjects were discussed, and there were tendencies 
Hu) to somewhat ignore the decisions of the Hague Congress. 
ei i This was the object of the old members of the General 
Pat i Council, and they began openly to say so, shortly after the 
ial ee conclusion of the Hague Congress. Hales, for instance, 
i i impugned its decisions on the ground that one of the dele- 
ui i gates, Milke, did not really belong to an organisation 
age which was in union with the International. He made further 
il i discoveries concerning delegates from New York, denounced a 
ul i the Congress as a ‘‘ring,’’ and held its decisions to be, ms 
i t therefore, invalid. At another meeting he said, truth must a 
H a prevail, whether it was pleasant or not, but Lessner replied fs 
{ i tee that it must first be known whether. these state- eS 
rae ments were true or not. Shortly afterwards, Hales a 
ee was __ bitterer than ever when the General Council Pa 
i} ‘ in New York reported the proceedings of the “‘ anti- a 
| a i despotic’’ Congress at St. Imier, and announced that | 
Wee |) it would apply the rules to the utmost of its power. fe 
ean te The delegate from Birkenhead (Vickery) moved a resolution oe 
i be agreeing with the action of the General Council. Hales, 7 
Hi af however, opposed this by talking again of the autonomy of | 
le i each section, and using all the arguments of the Alliance. , 
IF Li He said that this autonomy of the sections was recognised a 
Ha by the old rules, and that the delegates had no right at the 3 
1 i: ‘Congress to change this, and by so doing they had changed . 
He! th ees the whole tenour of the Association. It was the same, he ‘ 
I Mt ‘said, about political action, which had been made obligatory, ce 
Hae i and put under the control of a body 3,000 miles away. He = 
Na oe also spoke of the imaginary majority of The Hague. Jung i 
i ‘tried to minimise the effect of Hales’s resolution. He moved ae 
Ae that the Secretary acknowledge the receipt of the letter = 
at from the General Council, and be instructed to draw up 2 t 
On ih ee reply.. This’ resolution was adopted. Many sections, in- 
Le jer ey cluding the Irish section, agreed with the General Council. 
(ee Hales also referred at a meeting to the remarks of Marx 

Be an that English Labour leaders were paid. He said that Marx 

pe did not believe what he said, but had only made that speech 

es ee out of spite, and that, therefore, the Federal Council must 

es ee decide that Marx was no longer worthy of belonging to the 

ae ee Association. McDonnell replied that he quite agreed that 

he Wega many of the so-called leaders of English workmen were eo. 

a ee paid by Members of Parliament, otherwise why was the ab 

_--—s Reform League no longer active? A resolution was finally ies 

es aa adopted regretting the remarks that had been made by ae 

He ae Hales—the suspended Secretary of the International—and 

Lee ot assuring Dr. Karl Marx of the esteem of the English 

a Bie -_ -workers, and also deprecating the course taken by the British 

. : Federation in the matter. At last Marx and Engels wrote | 
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to the ‘* International Herald,”’ denouncing the lies of Hales, 
who had carried on a correspondence with the Alliance, and 
with the men of the Jura in the name of the British Federa- 
tion, though without any instructions to do this. Hales 
now, as Secretary of the British Federation, sent a letter 
to the sections protesting against the resolutions of the 
Hague Congress, and proposing that a new Congress 
~should assemble in London to discuss. these resolutions, and 
to choose a new Federal Council. Ten members of the 
Federal Council replied by sending a circular to the sec- 
tions denouncing Hales, who had been a member of the 
Hague Congress, had agreed to its resolutions, and now 
protested against them. It was pointed out that the reso- 
lution relating to political action had been agreed upon by 
35 out of 45 delegates, including the English delegates, who 
had voted for the same resolution at the Congresses of 
London and of Nottingham. It was well said that the 
quarrel about the removal of the General Council to New 
York was due to personal reasons, and that it would be 
illegal for an English Congress to seek to over-ride the 
decisions of the Hague Congress. 

The first circular was signed by 22 persons, including 
Hales, Bennett, Mayo, Roach, Jung, Mottershead (all former 
members of the General Council), and by Foster, Clarke, 
etc. Ihe counter circular was signed by  Lessner, 
Flurry, Hills, Riley, Murray, Milner, Mitchell, Weiler, 
Vickery, and Dupont. Lessner, Murray, Milner, and 
Dupont had belonged to the General Council. Many 
protests came from different sections against the proposed 
section—from Nottingham, Leeds, Birkenhead, etc. The 
minority of the Federal Council took the matter up. It 
called on Hales to give up the property of the Federation, 
and it laid hold of the ‘‘ International Herald.’’ Lessner 
Sharply criticised Hales, who replied in a long, abusive 
pamphlet, ending by calling Marx and Engels ‘‘ middle- 
class men.’’ In it the British Federation was described as 
being the work of Hales and Jung, but really a great deal 
of the work had been done by Dupont. In addition to 
Hales the pamphlet was signed by Jung and Mayo. 

The removal of the General Council to New York also 
led to the secession of the followers of Blanqui. Their 
members left the Congress when that resolution was passed, 
and in a pamphlet which they published soon afterwards, 
they declared that the flight to New York was the chief 
cause of their departure. 
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THE SECESSION. 

After the Hague Congress, an ‘‘ anti-despotic’’ Con- 
gress was held at St. Imier. It was attended by delegates 
from Spain, Italy, and the Jura; there were also a few 
French and American sections represented. It rejected all 
the resolutions of the Hague Congress, and founded a “‘ new 
International.’’ This was really superfluous, as the Alliance 
still existed. The Spanish Congress, which met at Cordova, 
also rejected the Hague resolutions, and resolved to join the 
new body. The Belgian Congress declared the Hague reso- 
lutions null and void, and so informed the General Council. 
The British Federation, which held with the Alliance, also 
held a Congress on January 26, 1873, in London, and rejected 
the resolutions of the Hague, also condemning the transfer of 
the General Council to New York. 

The speakers, especially Hales, repeated the complaints 
made in the circular against the General Council and the 
Hague Congress. Jung, who had till recently been very 
friendly with Marx, thought it necessary to make an ex- 
planation. He said that formerly Marx used always to 
consult his friends before proposing anything important, so 
that, in all matters which were vital, an agreement might 
be arrived at. Since the arrival of Engels in London, in 
September, 1871, things had been very different, and it was 
since then that grave differences had arisen, and that Marx 
had lost the confidence of his friends. Since there had been 
Blanquists in the General Council, a much weaker policy 
had been pursued. In the sub-committee matters had been 
so hastily discussed that it was impossible to get to the 
bottom of things, and he had heard with great pain that 
Hales was to be suspended because of something that had 
occurred in the English Federation. At all previous Con- 
gresses, Eccarius and he (i.e., Jung) had expounded Marx’s 
ideas, but they could have nothing to do with his new policy, 
and they would sooner have retired than have spoken 
against their old friend. He had opposed any change in 
the General Council, or any removal of that body, and he 
had written about this in a letter which he had given to 
a friend (Johannard) to read at the Congress. He had joined 
the Federal Council in order to avoid the danger of the 
English falling into the open arms of the Bakunists. It 
would have been possible to agree about the political action, 
but not about the political dictature with which Marx wanted 
to endow the General Council. Finally a general executive 
committee of nine was elected, of which Hales, Jung, Foster, 
Mayo, Mottershead, and Western were members. Eccarius 
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talked about the political action. When the International 
was founded, the members of each nation were allowed to 
follow their own ideas about political action, but the reso- 
lution had now inaugurated a dictatorship. In countries 
where there was parliamentary representation, the working- 
classes might attain their object by joining one or other of 
the parties. The General Council in New York looked at 
things in the United States from the point of view of 
Bakunin, and yet had to decide political action in Europe. 
More resolutions were adopted calling upon the British 
Federation, and all federations of the International, to form 
an Alliance which was to call together a new Congress. 

The answer of the new General Council to these rebels 
was very prompt. The federation of the Jura was sus- 
pended; the Belgian and Spanish federations and° the 
secessionists from the British Federation were expelled. 
Finally it was declared that there had never been an Italian 
federation of working men. In this way disorganisation 
was averted, and Karl Marx defeated Bakunin and the 
Alliance. 

It was soon seen that the Congress in Cordova had 
again been engaged in intrigues with the Alliance. Immedi- 
ately after the Congress the ‘‘ Emancipation ’’ was able to say 
that the movement against the secessionist action of the 
Spanish Federal Council was daily increasing. The new 
federation in Madrid at once declared that by calling 
for a new Congress the Congress at Cordova had put itself 
out of the International by that act, and all sections and 
local federations were urged not to send any delegates 
to the secessionist federation, but to elect a new provisional 
federation. This circular was accepted by six federations, 
and by several sections. Meanwhile, the Federation of 
Gracia, an industrial suburb of Barcelona, had agreed to 
the Hague resolution, and had strongly blamed the action 
of the Spanish delegates ; while the Federation of Granada 
had resolved to send a delegate to Cordova, but selected a - 
determined opponent of the secessionists. After the Con- 
gress, it became evident that it only represented a minority. 
Of tor local federations, with 398 sections, there were only 
41 federations, with 57 sections represented there, so that the 
delegates at Cordova did not represent a sixth of the 
existing organisations in Spain. 

Portugal also was opposed to the Secessionists, and the 
Portuguese Federation, with a membership of 15,000, and 
representing in Lisbon alone 48 unions, informed the new 
federation at Madrid that no one in Portugal agreed with 
the Cordova Congress. Bakunin had tried to get the 
Portuguese to join his Alliance, but he did not succeed. 
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The Dutch Federations, though their delegates had voted 
with the minority at the Hague, informed the General 
Council that they agreed with it, and would only acknow- 
ledge the Congress which was to meet in Switzerland, in 


September, 1873, in accordance with the resolutions of the | 


Hague Congress. The Hague resolutions were also recog- 
nised by France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Denmark, 
Poland, and North America. The majority of the Federa- 
tions adhered to the old International. 

The secession soon became anarchical. After each sec- 
tion had been made ‘‘autonomous,’’ then each individual 
must be made ‘‘ autonomous,’’ too, and this step was alse 
duly taken. The sections crumbled into small groups, whose 
only bond was their dislike to each other, and this greatly 
exceeded their enmity for the enemies of labour. 


THE SECRET ORGANISATIONS OF BAKUNIN. 


The Jura Committee now openly took control over the 
affairs of the Alliance, which it had only done before secretly. 
No advantage would have been gained by keeping this 
secret, for shortly after the Hague Congress there appeared 
the damaging exposure by the General Council of the 
Alliance and the secret propaganda of Bakunin in alt 
countries. This made him an impossible leader, and was 
really the death-blow to the Alliance. How rashly the 
Alliance worked was seen at the Swiss Working Men’s. 
Congress at Olten, where five men from the Jura took up 
the time of the Congress by their chatter about the auto- 
nomy of the sections. When the voting occurred, 7s 
delegates voted against the five from the Jura, who there- 
upon left the hall. 

The secret organisation of Bakunin wished to set up an 
order of different grades in the working-class organisation. 
Besides the Alliance at Geneva, which was not a secret 


society, there were the secret societies of the International 


Brothers and the National Brothers, and the half-open half- 
secret society, the International Alliance. The International 


Brothers, whose number did not exceed 100, formed the 


holy college. They were directed by a central and by a 
national committee, which had financial and administrative 
bureaus. These committees were themselves responsible to 
a constituent assembly composed of two-thirds of the Inter- 


national Brothers. The International Brothers had no poli-. 
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tical secrets. The National Brothers were organised on the 
same plan as the International Brothers, only they must 
never own that they belonged to an international associa- 
tion. - There was a permanent central committee of the In- 
ternational Alliance. The Geneva central section was the per- 
manent delegation of the so-called central committee, the 
full council of the Alliance. It had a central office and a 
vigilance committee. Its members promised to obey 
Bakunin, and as a matter of fact the permanent central 
committee was Bakunin. : 7 

These secret societies were built after a Russian modei. 
It became known to the world by the trial of Netschajeff. 
He was the Russian representative of the Alliance, and his 
number was 2,771. He had a stamp—Alliance révolution- 
naire européenne, Comité Général. . The date, Mai 12, 
1869, signed Michael Bakunin. It was about this time tha? 
Bakunin and Netschajeff began their activity in Russia ; 
they circulated revolutionary tracts, etc, and many of the 
persons who received them were exiled to Siberia. Then 
they worked among young Russian students in Moscow. 
Netschajeff impressed on all his auditors the necessity of — 
implicit obedience, and in one case he ordered a man to be 
murdered. This was the reason for the trial. 

Afterwards Bakunin and Netschajeff quarrelled over the 
publication of Herzen’s papers. Netschajeff, in his paper, 
advocated, in 1870, that the money from this should be 
divided, and called Bakunin a pan-Slavic agent. (This Karl 
Marx had proved from the writings of Bakunin.) This was 
the man who had disorganised the International. If these 
disclosures had occurred a year before, it is quite possible 
that he would not have been able to do so much harm, as 
his influence would have been discredited by them. 


THE EnpD OF THE INTERNATIONAL IN ENGLAND. 


In all other countries the organisation which the Inter- 
national called into being kept its original form, but in 
England it changed completely. It marks in England, 
unlike the Continent, not the highest point of the 
Labour movement, but an episode in the history of trade 
unionism. As long as the trade unions needed help in their 
struggles against capital, they were very glad to make use 
of the organisation of the International for that purpose. 
But when it came to forming a Labour Party, then the trade 
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unions went on their own way, and made their peace with 
capital. 


More than for the other federations, the removal of the 


General Council to New York from London greatly facilitated 
the work of the secessionists in Carrying on their action and 
their propaganda. The old General Council had become 
known as a power to the English working men. It repre- 
sented the International, and was able to use its influence in 
the struggle for higher wages. It had enabled wages to 
remain steady, and the authority of Karl Marx was very 
great in the English Labour world. The British Federal 
Council was also a power, and also helped the work of the 
International. But a mere host of secessionists was neither 
one body or the other, that was only Messrs. Hales, Roach, 
Mottershead and Co. + They excited no enthusiasm, and 
inspired no confidence: their authority was practically nil, 
and no one thought it worth while to take them into account. 

It is not surprising that the regular Federation also failed 
to inspire confidence to the workers, though the best and 
strongest sections had remained loyal to it, and it still had 
two of the old members and 33 delegates from the sections : 
but, unfortunately, it soon became apparent that the trade 
unions had little confidence in either body. The London 
Trades Council, which had formerly been on very friendly 
terms with the International, and had allowed its representa- 
tives to sit on its Council, now declined to admit delegates 
of the British Federation on the ground that it was not an 
organisation of bona-fide working men. This did not dis- 
courage the Federation, for they, for a time, redoubled their 
activity. The Federation issued instructions to the sections 
to carry out the Hague resolutions. It successfuly prevented 
the importation of German working men when there was a 
strike at Woolwich at Siemens Brothers. It collected 
money from the trade unions in London and in the provinces 
on behalf of the strike of the goldsmiths at Geneva, who 
were struggling for the nine hours day. And thus it 
assumed the functions of the old General Council. The Trades 
Council of London supported the Geneva strikers, and ex- 
pressed its willingness to exchange statistical and other infor- 
mation with the Federal Council. The Federal Council 
issued an address to trade unions on the question of the 
formation of international trade unions, and interviewed 
Many unions on this point. The circular, which may still 
be read with profit, was submitted to all the trades unions 
a few days before the meeting of the Manchester Congress. 
This Congress—the second one held in England—began on 
June 2, and was attended by 26 delegates. The Federation 
was represented by Barrie, Days, Vickery, and Les&ner : 
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‘many sections were represented, and Vickery presided. 


Barrie, however, opened the proceedings in the name of the 
British Federation, by making a speech on the International. 
The Congress agreed as to the necessity of forming a politi- 
cal party independent of all parties. There was a sharp 
debate on land nationalisation, and amendments were pro- 
posed which proposed modifications of this; but, after a 
long debate, the original resolution was carried. It was 
resolved to nationalise the means of production, and to 
confiscate all property left at death. Much was, however, 
said about co-operation and co-operative credit. A resolu- 
tion was also adopted on the eight hours day and on the 
feeding of children. Finally the Congress congratulated 
the Spanish people for having elected members of the Inter- 
national to the Cortes, and protested against the non-recog- 
nition of the Spanish Republican Government by the British 
Government, and against the cruel prison treatment of the 
Fenians. 

The Congress had made no provisions for taking part in 
the General Election of 1874. When the Parliament was 
dissolved, the Federal Council appointed a committee to 
form questions which might be put to candidates. 

The secessionists constituted themselves into an Execu- 
tive Committee. Hales was secretary for England, and Jung 
for the Continent. They talked about Continental politics, 
but paid little attention to home politics. They seemed to 
think themselves the old General Council, and bragged 
that the movement was in a better position than ever before. 

No candidate stood for Parliament. This, of course, 
was due to its being very expensive to contest elections in 
England, and the hopelessly divided and acrimonious state 
of the party did not make matters any easier. It was prac- 
tically impossible to raise any money. ; 

It must be remembered, too, that this was a very 
good time for trade unions, which were at the height of their 
prosperity at this period (1874). It might have been possible, 
perhaps, at one time to have founded a successful Labour 
party, just after the Basle Congress (1869), but that was 
not done, and the time had gone by in 1874. The fact of 
there being all this dissension after the Hague Congress was 
fatal to the movement, and it was not to be hoped that the 
workers would rally round a party which was so openly 
divided, and of which the sections so freely abused each 
other. The trade unions kept to their own work, and were 
for a time successful. At the General Election of 1874, 
there were 13 trade union candidates, of which two were 
elected—-Alexander Macdonald and Thomas Burt—and these 
were the first working men who were ever returned to the 
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House of Commons. It was a great victory, and the trade 
union leaders were not at all sorry that the Liberal Govern- 
Ment was defeated, as they expected they would get more 
from the Conservative Government. The new Government 
was expected to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
but this they did not do, but they appointed instead a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the whole question, of which 
Mr. A. Macdonald was a member, and before which 
G. Shipton, the Secretary of the London Trades Council, 
gave evidence. The report was inconclusive. But in 1375, 
the objectionable Act of 1871 was repealed. An Act was 
passed which abolished imprisonment for breach of engage- 
ment, and the methods of trade unions were made legal. 
This was considered a great victory, but it was dearly 
bought. The trade unions became very individualistic, and 
their members belonged to one or other of the political 
parties, and nothing more was heard of the class struggle. 


THE NEw _ INTERNATIONAL. 


Thé year after the Hague Congress the strength of the 
secessionist federation was broken. It held a Congress at 
Geneva in the first week of September, but it was a complete 
failure. The Spanish federation was much depressed by a 
sham revolution. In February the Republic was proclaimed 
‘in Spain. The men of the Alliance made use of the situation, 
not to do something on their own account and to be ready to 
- Step in to take over the Government, but they shared in 
middle-class politics, and helped the republican adventurers 
into the saddle, and in that way in all towns the middle- 
class minority became the directing authority. They 
received no thanks for this from the Republicans, and when 
the power of the Republic gave way owing to its inherent 
weakness, the Alliance, with all its organisation, was in- 
volved in its fall, and, with the International, was held 
responsible for all the odium of a misdirected revolution. 
The Republic was a good thing for a few people, but*the 
poor workers were treated just as they were previously.’’ 
That is how Farga Pellicer sums up the result of the Spanish 
Republic as far as the workers are concerned. There was a 
universal stagnation in the Jura, in Italy, and in England. 
Only in Belgium was some trifling progress effected. At 
last rules were made, of which one said that the resolutions 
of the Congress would only be binding on those federations 
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which had agreed to them. That was a proclamation of 


disorganisation. The next ‘‘ authoritative’? Congress of 
the year 1874 in Brussels was the last of its kind. The Jura, 


Spain and Italy were in this year the classic land of anarchy. 
A few weeks later the old International also held its 


yearly Congress at Geneva. There is a bold, hopeful strain 


through the whole proceedings. The yearly report of the 
General Council speaks in the old proud tones. From Ger- 


many, Austria, Switzerland, Holland, France, progress was 


reported, and hope was expressed of better things. The 


old progressive countries had remained true to the old Inter- 


national, the lands in which the Labour movement became 


Stronger from year to year, and became a political power. 


While the secessionist organisations in the French-speaking 
lands followed the banners of political parties, and thus con- 


demned themselves to impotence, the German, the Austrian, 
the Swiss, the Danish, the Dutch Social-Democracies became 


more and more organised as political parties, though at the 
Same time not neglecting the trade union movement. In 


these countries was shown the bewilderment due to the 
resolutions of the London and Hague Congresses on politi- 
cal action, and to the alliance with existing political organi- 
sations, i.e., as the resolution of Vaillant at the Hague de- 
clared ‘‘ that in the present class war it is no use for the 


working classes to ally themselves with or to form any 
political organisations.’’ For the Social-Democrats—the 


continuers of the old International and the heirs of the 


resolutions passed by their Congresses—were not in the 


ordinary middle-class sense of the word a political party ; 
they were, and remained, the political organisation of the 
working class as a party opposed to all other middle-class 
parties, and this is what the resolution in fact implied. 


The country in which this organisation of the working 


‘Classes as a political party was effected, and in which the 
new party was quite untrammelled and independent of all 
‘other parties, was Germany. The German Social-Demo- 
‘cracy is really and completely the heir of the International, 
just as the German workers are the heirs of the German 
Classical philosophy. When the International had scarcely 
just started, Karl Marx made a speech at a festival of the 
‘German Masons’ Union in London—which was the suc- 
cessor of the old Communist Union—in which he said that 
the German proletariat was active from the very first to 
effect victoriously a radical cure. The German working- 
class has fulfilled this expectation. The spirit of the old 


International has permeated the German Social-Democracy, 
which has become the logical conclusion of the International. 
It has builded a new International, in which live again the 
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Congress resolutions of Geneva, of Basle, and of the Hague. 
The first organisation of the working classes, the Inter- 
national, which represented the unity of the working class, 
no longer exists. The form is broken, but the spirit, the 
class struggle, the class war, and the organisation have 
become the common property of the proletariat of the whole 
world. The historical credit of that is due to the old Inter- 
national. 

Aiter the progress in Germany, the most remarkable fact 
was the course of events in France. There, after the fall of 
the Commune, there had been a complete collapse of the work- 
ing-class movement. Through the fall of the Commune, and 
the laws that were then passed by the middle-class assembly, 
the working classes were obliged to rely on political action, 
and here was seen the futility of the tactics advocated by 
Proudhon, as it had been already shown during the Com- 
mune. The French proletariat felt this keenly ; it needed a 
political organisation, a political party. Still, in 1876, at 
Paris, and in 1878, at Lyons, the disciples of Proudhon still 
were masters of the situation, but the Congresses of Mar- 
seilles (1879), of Havre (1880), and of Rheims, agreed on a 
programme which was drawn up by Marx, by Lafargue, by 
Jules Guesde, and by others, and which, for the first time, 
was made use of at the elections of 1880. Side by side with 
this party—Le Parti Ouvrier—worked the group of the 
disciples of Blanqui, which called itself the Revolutionary 
Central Committee, and “not only had adherents in Paris, 
where its headquarters were situated, but also in Central 
France—in the department of the Cher—and at Lyons. 
Vaillant was the directing personality of this group, since 
the imprisonment of Blanqui, who had been condemned to 
a long term of imprisonment after the Commune. He 
was well acquainted with the writings of Marx, and with 
German Socialism, and worked on those lines, so that this 
group was only different in name from the Parti Ouvrier. 
The trade unions of France held a Congress at Lyons, in 
1886, and agreed to a national union of these bodies, 
which, from the beginning, declared for the nationalisation 
of the means of production, and for Socialism. These three 
organisations summoned an _ International Congress. of 
Socialists, which met in Paris in 1889. In Belgium, too, 
the end of the old International marked an important step 
in the history of the Labour movement. The Hague Con- 
gress broke up the Belgian Federation into several groups. 
It had previously taken ‘all the diplomatic persuasion of 
De Paepe to prevent the dissensions existing between the 
collectivist tendencies of the working-class groups and the 
Proudhon leanings of the middle-class members, especially 
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of the writers in ‘‘La Liberté,’’ from breaking out into 
Open wartare. De Paepe, a follower of the collectivist 
Collins, was an opponent of Proudhon, but supported an 
‘“integral’’ Socialism, and his comments on it became the 
basis of the Belgian working-class programme. After the 
break-up of the International there were organised in Belgium 
working-class unions, which were formed from the Brussels 
trade unions. ‘The foundation of a political party began in 
Flanders, and spread in various ways. In 1876, Van 
Beveren and Anseele communicated with the unions in 
Brussels and in Antwerp, and called together a general 
Belgian Working Men’s Congress, in order to lay the 
foundation of a Belgian working-class party. This was 
resolved in principle, and a committee was appointed which 
was to draw: up a programme after consulting the Labour 
programmes of Germany. But the whole affair was nearly 
wrecked on account of the opposition of many Walloon* 
Organisations, who were opposed to political action, and also 
On account of the opposition of the unions of Ghent, who 
objected to the demand made by the Walloon organisations 
of absolute autonomy of the groups. So there were formed 
a Flemish and a Brabant Socialist Party, which, in 1879, 
called itself the Socialist Party of Belgium, and after the 
agitation of 1880 for universal suffrage, united itself with 
the “‘ Vooruit.’’ But it was only necessary to win over the 
disciples of Proudhon, and this took place on April 5, 188s, 
when a Congress of all the Socialistic Labour unions was 
formed, and on the motion of De Paepe, it wasresolved to form 
a. .Parti Ouvrier.”” “* The * Parti Ouvrier,’’’ wrote De 
Paepe, “is a class party, and when the working class con- 
stitutes itself into a party,,it is bound to be Socialistic and 
Republican.’’ The party was formed out of six federations, 
which represented the co-operative societies, the accident 
societies, the trade unions and politicians. Since then the 
Parti Ouvrier has been the only Socialistic party, and has 
absorbed in it all working class and trade union societies. 

In Holland matters went on almost without friction. The 
Dutch Congress had adopted the resolutions of the Hague 
Conference by a large majority. A small group which had 
fraternised with the secessionists, and which had been repre- 
sented at the Brussels Congress by Van der Abeele, who had 
presided at the first meetings of the Hague Congress, soon 
was dissolved. The differences in the Dutch party first 
began with Domela Nieuwenhuis, in the beginning of 1890. 

In Denmark, the Socialist Labour Party, which had been 





* ‘Where French is spoken in Belgium the people are called Walloons, 
and where Dutch is spoken, Flemirfgs.—J. B. 
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formed under the auspices of the International, had become 
simply a trade union; its programme was political and 
special. Differences in political parties led to the foundation 
of the Social-Democratic Union, in 1878, and two years 
later it concluded an alliance, defensive and offensive, with 
the unions. The Danish working men who had been partly 
identified with the middle-class Liberal parties now became 
a pure Labour party. 

In Sweden, too, in 1875, a Social-Democratic Party was 
formed at Stockholm. In Switzerland the example of the 
Germans was followed, and a Social-Democratic Party was 
established. The traditions of the International which had 
made Switzerland the classical country of trade unions, were 
for some time a hindrance to the new Organisation. In 
spite of the democratic atmosphere, the Social-Democratic 
Party made but small progress, because the educated, 
steady workers belonged to the Radical middle-class parties, 
and there was only in a few large towns a factory prole- 
tariat which had cause to complain of the capitalist classes. 
But there was a very flourishing organised, centralised 
trade union. Things slumbered on, and it was not till 1887 
; that a national Socialist party came into existence. Even in 
o _ the time of the International, there existed in Switzerland 
Fs the Griitliverein—a democratic union with social, though not 

with Socialistic aims. 

Uhe people of Jura had thrown themselves into the arms 
of the Anarchists, and took no more part in the party life 
of Switzerland. They always felt themselves to be the centre 
of the ‘‘ great traditions’’ of the Alliance, and they con- 
centrated all their energies in trying to convert people 
speaking French. In France they tried to prevent the 
formation of groups of the Parti Ouvrier, but they had to 
acknowledge that they had become powerless, and that 
nobody now took them seriously. 

In Spain it took a long time for the wounds made by the 
Alliance to heal. The Conservative Government, which 
overthrew the Republic, banished the International from 
Spain, and its adherents had to organise themselves in 
resistance societies. Yet the Spanish proletariat, through 
these organisations, got to know of the class war, and a small 

. body of men were watching for the propitious time when they 
might carry out the resolutions of the Hague Conference, 
and found a Socialist party. Many attempts were made 
between 1878 and 1882, but they failed, until Pablo Inglesias, 
who had propagated Socialistic ideas for many years, 
founded a paper, ‘‘ El Socialista,”’ in 1888, and at Barce- 
lona a Socialist Labour Party was formed, its programme 
being taken from the French Parti Ouvrier, and the Ger- 
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man Social-Democratic Party. The party stood aloof from 
the resistance societies, which gradually tended to become 
political. In some of these there were reminiscences of 
Bakunin, and this accounts for Spain being the classic land 
of Anarchism, and also for the dislike of Parliamentary 
forms and tie flood of useless talk. _ There is much. 
antagonism between these groups and the Socialists, but on 
the day when they are united, Socialism will become of 
great weight in Spain. 

It took Italy a long time to get clear of the Anarchism 


of Bakunin. It was for many years the home of the 
defenders of his ideas, and their defenders praised 
Anarchism and the uselessness of political action. The 


Government, by its action however, against Socialists, did 
much to bring about. unity between the different groups. 
At a Congress in 1881, at which Garibaldi presided, Social- 
ists and Republicans sat side by side. A year afterwards, 
Andrea Costa, who had belonged to the old International, 
was elected as the first Socialist deputy in the Chamber. 
Then regional working men’s associations were formed, and 
in 1883 there was a national Congress, representing Italian 
working men, which was instructed to organise the party, 
and arrange means of disseminating its ideas. From this 
point there was a separation between Anarchists and 
Socialists. At the International Congress in Paris, in 1889, 


A. Costa was.a delegate from the Italian Central Committee, 
.and spoke as the representative of 10,000 politically-orga- 


nised workers. The Anarchist, Merlino, who was also 
present, took a great part. in these matters, and he has also. 
become a Socialist. 

In AuStria the party was organised shortly after this had 
taken place in Germany. It was formed from a political 
party, and from a strong federation of unions, which, at first, 
was anti-political, but owing to the oppression of an auto- 
cratic form of government, had also become political. 


In Russia, after many vicissitudes and quarrels, which, 


however, appear more important outside than in the stillness = 


of the Russian prison, there has been formed a Social-Demo- 
cratic party, having a Marxian prograame as its basis of. 
organisation. The future will show what will happen— 
W hether a a social revolution or some form of Liberal Govern- 
ment granted from above. 

Besides these great national parties of the Old World, 
we must mention ‘the parties in the New World—in North 
America, in Brazil, in Australia, in Japan, as well as the 
smaller organisations in Hungary, in Poland, in Bohemia, 
in the Balkan States, etc. They all belong to the New Inter- 
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national, and were formed out of the Old International, 
since the Paris Congress. T hey exemplify the inconsistency 
and the absurdity of the middie Class, which at times will 
try to blot out a nation like Poland, and at times create a 
hew one, as in the Balkan States. 

Thus ‘stands the New International. At the first Con- 
gress of the New International, in Paris, in 1880, Lieb- 
knecht showed the similarity between the old and the new 
International by the following well-chosen remarks :-—*‘ In 
the battles and sieges of antiquity the leaders cast their 
Spears far into the hosts of the enemy, or over the walls of 
the beleagured city, so as to incite the army to storm the 
citadel ; so has the International Working Men’s Association 
hurled the spear of the battle of International Emancipation 
far into the ranks of the enemy, into the fortress of capi- 
talism, and the proletariat has rushed forward to find the 
spear, to defeat the enemy, and capture his fort. The Inter- 
national Working Men’s Asociation had, after showing the 
goal to the workers of all lands, fulfilled its mission by 
showing them the necessity of a common cause and aim. It 
is not dead; it survives in the great associations of all 
countries, and in this meeting. It lives again in us. This 
Congress is the work of the International Working Men’s 
Association.”’ 

And truly the New International is the work of the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association. Since the time of the 
old International, the idea of internationalism has changed. 
Formerly it was thought necessary that its headquarters 
should be centralised in a very strong central asso- 
ciation of the international proletariat, and at each point 
where the class struggle was going on, there to concentrate 
the united organised power of the working class, so as to 
attain the victory. Since everywhere modern middle-class 
States have been formed, the struggle of the working class 
has become everywhere a national] struggle, and depends on 
elections, thus necessitating the formation of a parliamentary 
party. The national working-class movement has had to 
follow these historical laws in Belgium, Italy, and Spain. 

_ The New International is, therefore, more a loose assemblage 
of sectional national parties, while the secret strength of the 
old International consisted in its strong centralisation. 
The New International depends mainly on local political 
action, while the old International relied on Carrying on the 
class struggle. 

But this form of the political party is only an historical] 
phase, a school of organisation. The proletariat knows that 
its last battle will not be fought on parliamentary ground, 
just as the middle-class national state is not the highest form 
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of the rule of the middle class. Only the organisation of the 
proletariat as a class can bring about victory, the desired 
result. The proletariat as a class is, however, international, 
not only in the sense of the old International, of the primi- 
tive, economic antagonism, not necessarily only political 
in the meaning of the New International, the overwhelming 
political action, which is the chief point in the national 
organisation of the body politic, but also in the third and 
higher state of the combination of political and economic 
activity to international action, as was stated in the resolu- 
tion of Vaillant at the Hague. In this period the middle- 
class will also form itself into a class for the last fight. 
There is no question of middle-class politics which requires 
international agreement. The fight between Protection and 
Free Trade has been lost already for a long time on the 
Continent ; it is to-day no more a struggle between the 
landed interest. and industry, between town and country, 
but a fight in which the big proprietors and the big manu- 
facturers have joined hands in order to overcome the work- 
ing classes by means of the organised power of the State—it 
has become a part of the universal proletarian class struggle. 
It has changed in all countries the old middle-class parties, 
and in that way new parties and new combinations of parties 
have been formed. It has in all countries led the capi- 
talists to join hands with the unsympathetic Imperialists, in 
order to obtain thus rich booty from possessions, and also 
to encourage the formation of monopolies and trusts. That 
is the struggle which to-day has arisen from the ashes of 
the bygone fight between Protection and Free Trade. 


The form of parliamentarism must also undergo changes. 
These meetings of representatives of citizens have been in 
the past a means of the middle-class protesting against the 
Crown, against the power of the State. Governments have 
emancipated themselves from the control of the Budget by 
Parliament, by means of the automatic system of indirect 
taxation, and the niiddle-class no longer feels any interest in 
having their parliamentary doctrine carried out to its logical 
conclusion. This institution has, therefore, become an organ 
of the class State, and the class State is international. — 


The way in which the class feeling to-day is shown in 
the middle-class is exemplified in a striking way through the 
Russo-Japanese war. At first the middle-class was eager 
in defence of its city, then it was national, and finally it 
became jingo. To-day it only feels as a class, and this 
sentiment is stronger than any other motive. Russia, which 
past generations of the middle-class cordially and deeply 
hated, is now to-day regarded and honoured as the last 
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stronghold of the class rule.* The German middle-class fear 


that the Russian working man may rise one day against the 


Czar, and the mujik is dreaded more than the Cossack. 

Thus we are to-day in the third and last period of the 
struggle. It is the time of international trusts and cartels, 
against which international trade unions will have to be 
formed. It is the period of imperialism, the world policy of 
the middle-class where the proletariat must expound its 
policy of peace and culture in Opposition to the policy of 
fae. mailed fist.” — This ast phase of the rule of the 
middle-class wil] disappear with the growth of progress 
which was referred to in the inaugural address as a duty of 
the future, ‘‘ that the working classes must master inter- 
national statecraft, overcome the diplomatic tricks of their 
rulers, and aim with all their might at the overthrow of 
Standing armies.’’ Then will follow the triumph of culture 
over barbarism, of freedom over militarism and naval power, 
the commune of labour and peace over the class State of 
exploitation, and tyranny and wage-slavery will go the way 


of former shameful Slavery. The International is not only — 


a remembrance of the past, not only existing in the present, 
but also an indication of the future in which will be com- 
pleted the fulfilment of the destiny of the proletariat, i.e., the 
abolition of the antagonism of hations owing to the over- 


coming of the struggle between classes. 


It is not the first time that the history of the world has 
shown itself to be a drama. If all history be a record of 
Struggles between classes, they haye been different in their 
working and destiny. The middle-class revolution is only 


- an episode, which began with the breaking up of the old 


Roman Empire, and its society founded on Slavery, which, 
in its turn, had been preceded by an international and com- 
munistic organisation. The all-powerful, servile revolution, 
which was organised in the bosom of the Roman Empire by 
the Christians, in order to found a new society, founded on 
the transcendent ideal of the City of «God, was an inter- 
national in the Empire of the Cesars. They conquered and 
obtained power in the Middle Age State, and their triumph 
was the ideal freeing of the individual, the enhancement of 
personality. But this only applied to the middle-class ; the 
individual of that class was benefited by acquiring private 
property, but at the cost of millions of working men, and by 
the renewed enslavement of whole classes of men. 

While the ancient slave-holder was interested in the 
existence of his slaves, the modern Slave-holder is no longer 


“ It must be remembered that this chiefly applies to the Continent.— 


J. B 
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interested in the fate of his workers. But the middle-class 
is interested in the existence of the working class. And just 
as the slave-holder was formerly interested in the physical 
well-being of his slaves, so the middle-class deprecates, as 
a class, the excesses of individual capitalists over the 
working class. It is seen that the resemblance of slavery 
also holds good in this respect. Roman society fell to the 
eround because its slave market was worked out. . Modern 
society will also disappear, because its class of masters 1s 
declining physically and numerically. The refined cruelty 
with which the middle-class conducts its class oppression, 
the massacres of the Commune, and of June, 1848, have 
only two parallels in the history of antiquity, 1.e., in the 
overthrow of the slave revolt, and in the organised resist- 
ance to the Christian International. Then the rebel slaves 
were crucified by tens of thousands, just as to-day the rebel 
workmen are shot by tens of thousands. 

It is not armed revolutions alone which enabie men to con- 
quer, but organisation. -And so the modern proletariat will 
triumph by the sign of organisation, and the first and best 
form is the International Working Men’s Association, the 
union of working men of all countries. 


[THE Enp. ] 
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